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FEMALE QUIXOTE. 



VOLUME THE SECOND. 



A ditputf very Uamedli/ kandhd by two ladiet, in 
vhich the reader may take what fart he pleases. 

Mb. Glanville, who was too much ia love to pass 
the night with any great degree of tranquillity, under 
the appreheosions he felt; it being the nature of 
tiiat passion to magnify the most inconsiderable 
trifles into things of the greatest importance, when 
they concern the beloved object; did not fail to tor- 
ment himself with a thousand different fears, which 
the mysterious behaviour of his father, and the more 
mystmous words of his mistress, gave rise to. — 
Among many various conjectures, aU equally unrea- 
sonable, he fixed uptm one no way advantageous to 
Sir Charles ; for, supposing that the folly of Arabella 
had really disgusteo him, and made him desirous of 
breaking off the designed match between them, he 
was, as he tiiought, taking measures to bring this 
U>out, knowing, ibat if Lady Bella refused to fulfil 
VOL. XXV. B <..i'i'i^\^ 



2 THE FBMALK QUIXOTE. 

her father's desiie in this, particular, a very conaH 
(Icrable estate would descend to him. 

Upon any other occasioo, Mr. GluiviUe would not 
have suspected his father of so ungeuerous an ac- 
tion; but lovers think every thing possible which 
they fear; and being prepossessed with this opinion, 
he resolved the next morning to sound his father's 
inclinations by entreating him to endeavour to pre- 
vail upon Lady Bella to marry him before her year 
of mourning for the marquis was espired. 

Attending him, therefore, at breakfast, in hb own 
chamber, he made his designed request, not with- 
out heedfully observing bis countenance at the same 
time, and trembling lest he should make him an an- 
swer that might confirm his uneasy suspicion. 

Sir Charles, however, agreeably surprised him, by 
promising to comply with his desire that day ; for, 
added he, though my niece has some odd ways, yet, 
upon the whole, she is a very accomphshed woman: 
and, when you are her husband, you may probably 
find the means of curing her of those little follies, 
which at present are conspicuous enough; but being 
occasioned by a country education, and a perfect 
(•^norance of the world, the instruction which -then 
you will not scruple to give her, and which, from 
a husband, without any offence to her delicacy she 
may receive, may reform her conduct, and make 
her behaviour as complete as, it must be confessed, 
botli her person and mind now are. 

Mr. Glanville, having acquiesced in the justice of 
this remark, ao soon as breakfast was over, went to 
visit the two ladies, who generally drank their cho- 
colate together. 

Miss Glanville being then in I-ady Bella's apart- 
ment, he was immediateJy admitted, whtre he found 
them engaged in a high dispute; and, much against 
his will, was obliged to be arbitrator in the afiair. 
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they having, upon his entTaace, both appealed to 

But, in order to place this momentous afiaJr ia 
A true light, it ia necessary to go back a little, and 
acquaint the reader nith what had passed iu the 
ttpartment; and alao, following the custom of ihe 
romance and novel-writers, in the heart of our 
heroine. 

No sooner were her &ir eyes open in the morn- 
ing, than the nntbrtunate Sir George presentiag 
himself to her imagination, her thoughts, to uae 
Scudery's phrase, were at a crael war with each 
other : she wished to prevent the death of this obse- 
quious lover ; but she could not resolve to preserve 
his life, by giving him that hope he required; and 
without which, she feared, it would he impossible 
for him to live. 

After pondering a few hours upon the necessity of 
his case, and what a just regard to her own honour 
required of her, decorum prevailed so much over 
compassion, that she resolved to abandon the mi- 
serable Sir George to all the rigour of his destiny; 
when, happily for the disconsolate lover, the history 
of the fair Amalazontha coming into her mind, she 
remembered, that this haughty princess, haring re- 
fused to marry the person her ^ther recommended 
to her, because he had not a crown upon his head ; 
nevertheless, when he was dying for love of her, 
condescended to visit him, and even to give him a 
little hope, in order to preserve his life : she con- 
ceived it could be no blemish to her character, if she 
followed the example of this moat glorious princess, 
and suffered herself to relax a little in her severity, 
to prevent the effect of her lover's despair. 

Fear not, Arabella, said she to herself; fear not 
to obey the dictates of thy compassion, since the 
dorious Amalazontha justifies, by her example, the 
B2 ^.utt.iu 
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meaus thou wilt use to pieserre a Doble life, whicb 
depends upon a few words thou shalt utter. 

When she had taken thb reBolution, she rang her 
b«U for her women ; and as soon as she was drcEsed, 
ahe dismissed them all but Lucy, whom she ordered 
to briDg her paper and peas, telUng her she would 
write an answer to Sir George's letter. 

Lucyobeyedwith great joy: but by tbst time she 
had brought ber lady all Gie materials for writing, 
her mind was changed; she bariug reflected, that 
Amatazontha, whose example, in order to avoid the 
censure of future ages, she was resolved exactly to 
follow, did not write to Ambiomer, but paid him a 
visit, she resolved to do the like ; and therefore bad 
Lucy tahe them away again, telling her she had 
thought better of it, and would not write to him. 

Lucy, extremely concerned at this resolution, 
obeyed her very slowly, and with great seeming 
regret. 

I perceive, said Arabella, you are afraid I shall 
abandon tbe unfortunate man you solicit for, to the 
violence of bis despair : but though I do not intend 
to write to him, yet 1 will make use of a method, 
perhaps as effectual; for, to speak truly, I mean 
to make him a visit; hb fever, I suppose, being 
violent enough by this time to make him keep his 
bed. 

And will you be so good, madam, said Lucy, to 
go and sec the poor gentleman? I'll warrant you, 
he will be ready to die with joy when he sees you. 

It is probable what you say may happen, replied 
Arabella; but there must be proper precautions used 
to prevent those consequences which tbe sudden and 
unexpected sight of me may produce. Those about 
bim, I suppose, will have discretion enough for that; 
therefore give orders for the coacb to be made 
ready, and tell my women they must atleitd me; 
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and foe sure you give tiiem directions, when I enter 
Sir (leorge's diamber, to stay at a convenient dis- 
tance, in order lo leave me an opportunity of speak- 
ing to liini, without being heard. As for you, you 
may approach the bed-side with me ;* since, being 
my confidante, you may hear all we have to say. 

Arabella having thus settled the ceremonial of her 
visit, according to the rules prescribed by romances. 
Bat down to her tea-table, having sent to know jf 
Miss Glanville was up, and received foraoBwer, that 
she would attend her at breakfast. 

Arabella, who had at first determined to say no- 
thing of this uSair to her cousin, could not resist 
the desire she had of talking upon a subject so inte- 
resting; and, telling her with a smile, that she was 
about to make a very charitable visit that mdming, 
asked her, if she was disposed to bear her company 
in it. 

' I know you country ladies, said Miss Olanville, 
are very fond of visiting your sick neighbours : for 
my part, I do not love such a grave kind of amuse- 
ment ; yet, for the sake of the airing, I shall be very 
vrilUng to attend you. 

I think, said Arabella, with a more serious ait than 
before, it behoves every generous person to com- 
passionate the misfortunes of their acquaintance 
and friends, and to relieve them as far as lies in 
their power;* but those miseries we ourselves occa- 
sion to others, demand, in a more particular man- 
ner, our pity -. and, if consistent with honour, our 
relief. 

And pray, retaraed Miss Glanville, who is it you 
have done any raisclnef to, which you are to repair 
by this charitable visit, as you call it? 

Themischieflhavedone, replied Arabella, blush- 
ing, and casting down her eyes, was not voluntary, 
I assure you : yet I will not scruple to repair it, if 
B3 '..uuyiu 
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1 can ; though, aince my powei is confined by-ceF- 
tain unavoidable laws, my endeavours may not haply 
have all tbe success 1 could wish. 

Well, but, dear cousin, interrupted Miss Ghinville, 
tell me, in plab English, what this mischief is, which 
you have done ; and to what purpose you are going 
out this morning? 

I am going to pay a visit to Sir Geoi^e fiellmouT, 
replied Aiabella ; and I entreat you, fair cousin, to 
pardon me for robbing you of so accomplished a 
lover, I really always thought he was in love with 
you, till 1 was undeceived by sDine words he spoke 
yesterday, and a letter I received from him last 
□igbt, in which he has been bold enough to declare 
his passion to me, and, through tbe appTehensious- 
of my anger, is this moment dying with grief: and 
it is to reconcile him to life, that I have prevailed 
upon myself to make him a visit; in which chari- 
table design, aa I said before, I should be glad of 
your company. 

Miss Gianvitle, who believed not a word Lady 
Bella had said, burst oul a taughiug at a speech that 
appeared to her so extremely false and ridicutoua. 

I see, said Arabella, you are of a humour to 
divert yourself with tbe miseries of a despairing 
lovei ; and in this particular you greatly resemble 
the fair and witty Doratisa, who always jested at 
such maladies as are occasioned by love. However, 
this insensibility does not become you bo well as 
hei, since all her conduct was conformable to it, no 
man in tbe world being bold enough to talk to her of 
love ; but you, cousin, are ready, even by your own 
confession, to listen to sucb discouises from any 
body ; and therefore this behaviour 'in you may be 
with more justice termed levity, than indifference. 

1 perceive, cousin, said Miss Gianvitle, I have al- 
ways the worst of those comparisons you are pleased 
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to moke between me and other people ; bat, 1 as- 
sure j'Ou, as free and indiacreet as you think me, I 
should very much scruple to visit a man upou any 
occasion whatever. 

1 am quite astonisbed. Miss Glauville, resumed 
Arabella, to hear you assume a character of so 
much severity ; you who have granted favours of a 
kiod in a very great degree crimiDal. 

Favours! interrupted MissGlanville; criminal fa- 
vours ! Pray explain yourself, madam. 

Yes, cousin, said Arabella, I repeat it again; 
criminal bvours, such as allowing persons to talk to 
you of love; not forbidding them to write to you ; 
giving them opportuuitiea of being alone with you 
for several moments together ; and several other ci< 
vilitiea of t^e like nature, which no man can possibly 
merit, under many years' services, fideli^, and 
pains. All these are criminal favours, and highly 
blameable in a lady who bas any regard for her re- 
putation. 

All Uiese, replied Miss Glauville, are nothing in 
comparison of making them visits ; and no woman, 
who nas any reputation at all, will be guilty of taking 
such liberties. 

What, miss ! replied Arabella, will you dare, by 
this insinuation, to cast any censures upon the vir- 
tue of the divine Mandane, the haughty Amala- 
zontha, the fair Starira, the cold and rigid Porieatis, 
and many oriier illustrious ladies, who did not scru- 
ple to visit their lovers, wben confined to tbeir beds, 
cither by the wounds they received in battle, or the 
more cruel and dangerous ones they suffered frora- 
their eyes ? These chaste ladies, who never granted 
a kiss of tbeir band to a lover, till he was upon the 
point of being tbeir husband, would, nevertheless, 
niOHt charitably condescend to approach tbeir bed- 
side, and speak some compassionate words to them. 
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in onter to promote their cure, and makt^ them sub- 
mit to live ; nay, ihEse divine beauties would not re- 
fuse to grant the same favour to persons wfaom they 
did not love, to prevent the fatal CDnsequeaces of 
their despair. 

Lord, madam! interrupted Miss Glanville, I 
wonder you can talk so blasphemously, to call a 
parcel of confident creatures divine, and such terri- 
ble words. 

Do you know, miss, said Arabella, with a st«m 
look, ^at it is of the greatest princesses that ever 
were whom you speak in this irreverent manner! 
Is it possible that you can be ignorant of the sub- 
lime quality of Mandane, who was the heiress of 
two powerfiil kingdoms ? Are you not sensible, 
that Amalazontha was queen of Turringia t And 
will you pretend to deny the glorious extraction 
of Statira and Parisatis, princesses of Persia? 

1 shall not trouble myself to deny any thing about 
them, madam, said Miss Glaaville ; fori ueverheard 
of them before; and, reall)f, I do not choose to 
be always talking of queens and princesses, as if 
I thought none but such great people were worthy 
my notice : it looks so afiected, I should imagine 
every one laughed at me that heard me. 

Since you are so very sciMpulous, returned Ara- 
bella, that you dare not imitate the sublimest among 
mortals, I can furnish you with many examples, from 
the conduct of persona whose quality was not much 
superior to yours, which may reconcile you to an . 
action, you at present, with so little reason, con- 
demn ; and to name but one among some thousands, 
the fair Cleon ice, the most rigid and austere beauty 
in alt Sardis, paid several visits to the passionate 
Ligdamis, when his melancholy, at the ill succ 
of his passion, threw him into a fever, that c 
fined him to his bed. 
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And pniy, madam, who was that Cleonice ? said 
Miss Glanville : and where did she Hve l 

Id Sardis 1 tell you, said Arabella, in the king- 
dom of Lydia. 

Oh ! then it is not in our kingdom, said Miss 
Glanville : what signifies what foreigners do ? I 
shall never form my conduct upon the example of 
outlandish people ; what is common enough in their 
countries would be very particular here ; and you 
can never persuade me, that it is seemly for ladies 
to pay visits to men in their heds. 

A lady, said Arabella, -extremely aagwy at her 
cousin's obstinacy, who will suffer men to press her 
band, write to her, and talk to her of love, ought 
to be ashamed of such an affected nicenesa as that 
you pretend to. 

I insist upon it, madam, said Miss GlanviQe, that 
all those innocent libertlea you rail at may be taken 
by any woman without giving the world room to 
censure her : but, without being very bold and im- 
pudent, she cannot go to see men in ibeir beds; 
a freedom that only becomes a sister or near re- 
lation. 

So, then, replied Arabella, reddening with vexa' 
tion, ygu wilt persist in affirming the divine Man- 
dan e was impudent. 

If she made such indiscreet visits as those, she 
was, said Miss Glanville. 

Oh, heavens I cried Arabella, have I lived to 
hear the most illustrious princess that ever was in 
the world so shamefully reflected on ? 

Bless me, madam I said Miss Glanville, what 
reason have you to defend the character of this 
princess so much ? She will hardly thank you for 
your pains, I laacy I 

Were you acquainted with the character of that 
most generous princess, said Arabella, you would 
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foe convinced thftt she was sensible of the BmaUest 
benefits ; but it is not with a view of acquiring her 
favour, that I defend her ai^ainst your inhuman 
aspersions, since it is more than two thousand years 
since she died ; jet common justice obhgen me to 
vindicate a person so illustrious for her birth and 
virtue ; and were you not my cousin, I should ex- 
press my resentment in another manner, for the 
injury you do her. 

Truly, said Miss Olanvitte, lam not much obliged 
to you, madam, for not downright quarrelling with 
me for one that has been in her grave two thousand 
years. However, nothing shall make me change my 
opinion, and I am sure most people will be of niy 
side of the ai^ument. 

That moment Mr. Glanville sending for per- 
mission to wait upon Arabella, she ordered him 
to be admitted, telling Miss Glanville she would 
acquaint her brother with the dbpute ; to which 
she consented. 



CHAPTER II. 

IVhick inailcalet, by a eery good example, that a 
ptTion ought not to be too hatty in deciding a 
question he doet not perfectly underitand. 

You are come very opportunely, sir, said Arabella, 
when he entered the room, to be judge of a great 
controversy between Miss Glanville and myself. I 
beseech you, therefore, let us have your opinion 
upon the matter. 

Miss Glanville maintains, that it is less criminal ia 
a lady to hear persons talk to her of love, allow them 
to kiss her hand, and permit diem to write to her. 
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than to make a charitable visit to a man who is con- 
fined tu hia be<f through the violence of Lis passion 
and deitpair ; the intent of this visit being only to 
prevent the death of an unfortunate lover, and, if 
neceasary, to lay her commaDds upon him to live. 

And thb latter is your opiuion, is it not, madam? 
said Mr. Glanville. 

Certainly, sir, replied Arabella; and in this I am 
justified by all the heroines of autiqui^. 

Then yuu muat be in the right, madam, returned 
Mr. Glanville, both because your own judgment tells 
yi>u so, and also the example of these heroines you 
mention. 

Well, madam, interrupted Miss Glauville, hastily, 
since my brother has given sentence on your side, 
I bt^ you will not delay your vbit to Sir George 
any longer. 

How ! said Mr. Glanville, surprised : is Ljtdy Bella 
going to visit Sir George ? Pray, madam, may 1 
'presume to inquire the reason for your doing him 
this extraordinary favour X 

You are not very wise, said Arabella, looking 
gravely upon Miss Glanville, to discover a thing 
which may haply create a quarrel between your 
brother and the unfortunate person you speak of: 
yet since this indiscretion cannot be recalled, we 
must endeavour to prevent the consequences of it. 

I assure you, madam, interrupted Mr. Glanville, 
extremely impatient to know the meaning of these 
hints, you have nothing to fear from me : therefore 
you need not think yourself under the necessity of 
concealing tlus affair from me. 

You are not, haply, bo moderate as you pretend, 
said Arabella, (who would not have been displeased 
to have seen him ia all the jealoun transports of an 
enraged Orontee); but, whatever ensues, I can no 
longer ketf from your knowledge a truth your sister 
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has begun to discover; but, in telling you nhat you 
desire to know, I expect you will mippress all incli- 
nations to revenge, and trust the care of your in- 
terest to my generosity. 

You are to know, then, that in the person of 
your friend Sir George, you have a rival, haply the 
more to be feared, as bis passion is no leas respect- 
ful than violent. I possibly tell you more than I 
ought, pursued she, blushing, and casting dovn 
her eyes, wheu I confess, that for certaio consider' 
atioDs, wherein perhaps you are concerned, I have 
received the first insinuation of this passion widi 
disdain enough ; and I assure mvself that you are 
too generous to desire any revenge upon a miser- 
able rival, of whom death is gobg to free you. 

Then, taking Sir George's letter out of her cabi- 
net, she preseuted it to Mr. GlanvJlle. 

Read this, added she; but read it without suffer- 
ing yourself to be transported with any violent mo- 
tions of anger : and aa in fight 1 am persuaded you 
would not oppress a fallen and vanquished foe, no 
in love I may hope an unfortunate rival will merit 
your compassion. 

Never doubt it, madam, replied Mr. GlanviUe, 
receiving the letter which Miss Glanville, with a 
beating heart, earnestly desired to hear read. Her 
brother, after asking permission of Arabella, pre- 
pared to gratify her curiosity; but he no sooner 
read the first sentence, than, notwithstanding all his 
endeavours, a smile appeared in his face ; and Misa 
Glanville, less able, and indeed less concerned to 
restrain her mirth at the uncommon style, burst out 
a laughing, with so much violence, as obliged her 
brother to stop, and counterfeit a terrible fit of 
coughing, in order ta avoid giving Arabella the like 
offence. 

The astonishment of this lady, at the surprising 
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and onespected effect her lover's tetter produced 
on Miss Glanville, kept faer in a profound silence, 
her eyea wandering from the sister to the brother; 
who, continuing his cough, was not able Tor some 
moments to go on with his reading- 
Arabella, during this interval, having recovered 
herself a little, a«ked Miss Glanville if she found any 
thing in a lover's despair capable of diverting her so 
much as she seemed to be with that of the unforta- 
Date Sir George. 

My sister, madam, said Mr. Glanville, prevent- 
ing her reply, knows so many of Sir Creoi^e's infi- 
delities, that she cannot persuade herself he is really 
in such a dangerous way as he insinuates : therefore 
you ought not to be surprised, if she is rather dis- 
posed to laugh at this epistle, than to be moved with 
any concern for the writer, who, though he is my 
rival, I must say, appears to be in a deplorable con- 
Pray, sir, resumed Arabella, a little composed by 
tiiose words, finish the letter : youi sister may pos- 
sibly find more cause for pity than contempt, in the 
latter part of it. 

Mr. Glanville, ^ving a look to his sister suffi- 
cient to make her comprehend tfaat be would have 
her restrain her mirth for tbe future, proceeded in 
hia reading ; but every line increasing bis strong 
inclination to langh, when he came to the pathetic 
wish, that her fair eyes might shed some tears upon 
his tomb, no longer able to keep his assumed gra- 
vity, he threw down the letter in a counterfeited 
rage. 

Curse the stupid fellow ! cried he : is he mad, to 
call the finest black eyes m the universe fair? — Ah t 
cousin, said be to Arabella, he must be little ac- 
quainted with the infiuence of your eyes, since he 
can so egregiously mistake their cidour. 

VOt. XXV. C '..on^^^li.' 
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And it is very plain, replied Arabella, that you 
are little acquainted with the sublime language in 
which he writes, since you find fault with an epi~ 
thet which marks the heauty, not the colour of thpst^ 
eyes he praises ; for, in nne, fair Is indifferently 
applied, as well to black and brown eyes, as to 
light and blue ones, when they are eidier really 
lovely in themselves, or by the lover's imagination 
created so ; and therefore, eiace Sir Geoi^'s pre- 
possession has made him see charms in my eyes, 
which, questionless, are not there, by calling them fair 
he has very happily expressed himself, since there- 
in he has the sanction of those great historians who 
wrote the histories nf lovers he seems to imitate, as 
well in bis actions as style. 

I find my rival is very happy in your opinion, 
madam, said Mc. Gtanville ; and I am apt to be- 
lieve, I shall have more reason to envy than pity bis 
situation. 

If you keep within tiie bounds 1 prescribe you, 
replied Arabella, you shall have no reason to envy 
his situation; but, considering the condition to 
which bis despair has by this time certainly reduced 
him, humanity requires we should take some care 
of him ; and to show bow great my opinion of 
your generosity is, 1 will even entreat you to ac- 
company me ia the visit I am going to make him. 

Mr. Glanville being determined, if possible, to 
prevent her exposing herself, affected to be extreme- 
ly moved at this request; and rising from his chair 
in great seeming agitetion, traversed the room for 
some moments, without speaking a word : then 
suddenly stopping — 

And can you, madam, said he, looking upon Ara- 
bella, suppose that I will consent to your visiting 
my rival ; and that I will be mean enough to attend 
you myself to his house? Do you think that Orontes, 
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yoa have often reproaflied me with, would act in 
BHch a mBiin«r ? 

I diHi't know bow Orontes would have acted in 
this case, said Arabella ; because it never happened 
that tuch a proof of hix submission was ever desired 
of him ; but coosidering that he was of a ver; fiery 
and jealous disposition, it is probable he m^ht art 
Bfi yon do. 

1 always understood, madam, said GianviUe, that 
Orontes was a favourite of yours ; but it seems I 
was mistaken. 

You will be vary unjust, said Arabella, to draw 
any un&vourable conclusion from what I have said, 
(o the prejudice of that valiant |Mince, for whom I 
confess I have a great esteem ; and, truly, whoever 
reflects upon the great actions be did in the wars 
between ntt^Amazons and the fierce Naobarzanee 
kiug of the Ciliciana, must needs conceive a veiy 
high idea of bis virtue : but if 1 cannot bring the 
example of Orontes to influence you in the present 
case, I can mentioD those of other persons, no less 
illustrious for their birth and courage than him. 
Did not the brave Memnon, when his nval Osyatres 
was sick, oitreat the beautiful Bareina to fitvour him 
with a visit. And the complaisant husband of the 
divine Farisatis was not contented with barely de- 
siring her to visit Lysimachus, who was dying with 
despair at their marriage, but would many dmes 
bring her himsdf to the bed-side of this unfor- 
tunate lover, aud, leaving her there, give him an 
opportnnibf of tdling her what he sufllered for her 

I am afraid, madam, said Mr. Glanville, I shall 
never be capable of imitating either the brave Mem- 
Doa, or the complaisant Lysimachns, in this case i 
and the bnmour of Ormites seems to me the most 
commendable. 

C2 '..on^'iu 
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Nevertheless, stud Arabella, the humour of Oron- 
tea cost him an infinite number of pains ; and it may 
happen, you will aa near reaemble him in his for- 
tune as you do in his diapositioa : but pray let us 
end this dispute at present. If you are not gene- 
rous enough to visit an unfortunate rival, you ediaU 
not put a stop to the charity of my intentions ; and 
since Miss Glanville is all of a sudden become so 
severe, ttiat she will not accompany me in this visit, 
I shall he contented with the attendance of my 

Saying this, she rose &om her sent, caUtng Lucy, 
and ordered bei to bid her companions attend. 

Mr. Glanville seebg her thus determiued, was al- 
most mad with vexadon. 

Upon my soul, madam, said he, seizing her hand, 
you must not go. 

How, sir 1 said Arabella, sternly. 

Not without seeing me die first, resumed he, in 
a languishing tone. 

You must not die, replied Arabella, gravely ; nor 
must you pretend to hinder me from going. 

Nay, madam, sud Glanville, one of Qiese two 
things will certainly happen : either you must re- ' 
solve not to visit Sir George, or else be contented 
to see me die at your feet. 

Was ever any lady in so cruel a dilemma ? said 
Arabella, throwing herself into the chair in a lan- 
guishing posture : what can 1 do to prevent the fate 
of two persons, one of whom I infinitely pity, and 
the other, obstinate as he is, 1 cannot hate? Shall 
I resolve to let the miserable Bellmour die, rather 
than grant him a favour the most rigid virtue would 
not refuse him 1 Or shall I, by opposing the im- 
petuous humour of a lover, to whom I am some- 
what obUged, mfdie myself the author of his death ? 
Fatal necessity ! which obliges me either to be cruel 
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or nnjuBt ; and, with a disposition to oeitjier, Diak«H 
me, ia some degree, guilty of both. 



In which our htroine it in tome little confiuion. 

While Arabella was uttering this pathetic com' 
plaint, Mr.Glanville, with great difficulty, kept him- 
self from smiling ; and, by some supplicating looks 
to his sister, prevented her laughing out : yet she 
giggled in secret behind ber fan ; but Arabella was 
so lost in her melancholy reflections, that she kept 
her eyes immoveably fixed on the ground for some 
moments : at last, casting an upbraiding glance at 
Glanrille— 

Is it psBsible, cruel person that you are 1 said she 
to him, that you can, without pity, see me saffer so 
much uneasiness; and knowing the sensibility of 
my temper, can expose me to the grief of being 
accessary to the death of an unfortunate man, 
guilty indeed of a too violent passion, which merits 
a gentler punishment than that you doom him to ? 

Do not be uneasy, dear cousin, interrupted Miss 
Glanville: I dare assure you Sir George won't die. 

It ia impossible to think that, said Arabella, since 
he has not so much as received a command from me 
to live. But tell me truly, pursued she, do you be- 
lieve it probable, that he will obey me and live ? 

Indeed, madam, said Miss Olanville, I could 
swear for him that be will. 

Well, replied Arabella, I will content myself with 
sending him my commands in writing : but it is to 
be feared £)iey will not have so much efficacy upon 
bis spirit. 
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Mr. Olanville, extremely pleased that she had laid 
aside her desi^ of visitiug Sir George, did not 
oppose her writing to him, though he was plotting 
how to prevent the letter reaching his hands : ana 
white she went into her closet to write, he conferred 
with his sister upon the means he should use ; ex- 
pressing, at the same time, great resentment against 
Sir Geoi^, for endeavouring to supplant him in his 
cousin's affection. 

What then, stud Miss-Glanville, do you really 
imagine that Sir George is in love with Lady Bella ? 
He is either in love with her person or estate, re- 
plied Mr. GlanviUe, or perhaps with both : for she 
is handsome enough to gain a lover of his merit, 
though she had.no fortune; and she has fortune 
enough to do it, though she had no beauty. 

My cousin is well enough, to be sure, said Miss 
Glanville ; but I never could think her a beauty. 

If, replied Mr. Glanville, a most lovely com- 
pleiuon, regular features, a tine stature, an elegant 
shape, and an inexpressible grace in all her motions, 
can form a beauty, Lady Bella may pretend to ^at 
character without any dispute. 

Though she was aii that you say, returned Miss 
Glanville, I am certain Sir George is not in love 
wiUi her. 

1 wish I was certainof that, replied Mr.Glannlle; 
for it is very probable you are mistaken. 

You may see by this letter, interrupted Miss 
Glanville, what a jest he makes of her; and if you 
had beard how he talked to her the other day in the 
garden, you would have died with laughing ; yet 
my poor cousin thought be was very serious, and 
was so foohshly pleased. 

1 assure you, Charlotte, said Mr. Glanville, grave- 
ly, 1 shall take it very ill, if you make so free with 
your cousin's little foibles : and if Sir George pre- 
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Bumes to make a jest of her, as you say, I shall 
teach him bettei mamiera. 

You are the strangest creature in the world, 
said Miss Glanville : a minute or two ^o, you was 
wishing to be sure he was not in love with her ; 
and now you are ang^, when I assure yon he is 
only in jest. 

Arabella, that moment, coming out of her closet, 
broke otT their discourse. I luve written to Sir 
George, said she, addressing herself to Mr. Glan- 
ville; and you are at liberty, if you please, to read 
my letter, which 1 propose to send away immedi- 

Mr. Glanville, taking the letter out of her hand, 
with a low bow, began to read it to himself; but 
Arabella, willing bis sister should also be ac- 
quainted with the coatentB, obliged him, much 
against bis will, to read it aloud. It was as fol- 
lows : — 

" ARABEIiA, TO BELLMOUR. 

" Whatever offence yotii presumptuous decla- 
ration may have given me, yet my resentment will 
be appeased with a less punishment thao death : 
and that grief and submission you have testified in 
your letter may haply have already procured you 
pardon for your fault, provided you do not forfeit 
it by disobedience. 

" I therefore command you to live, and comn 
mand you by all that power you have given me 
over you. 

" Remember, I require no more of you, than 
Parisatis did of Lysimachns, in a more cruel and 
insupportable misfortune. Imitate, then, the obe- 
dience and submission of that illustrioua prince ; 
and though you should he as unfortunate as he, let 
your courage also be equal to his; and, like him. 
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be contented with the esteem that is offered you, 
since it is a[l that can be bestowed, b_v 

" Akabblla." 
Mr. GhuiviUe, finding by this epistle, that Ara- 
bella did not design to encourage the addresses of 
Sir George, would not have been against bis re* 
ceiving it, had he not feared tbe consequence of 
his having such a convincing proof of the peculi- 
arity of her temper in his possession : and while 
he kept the letter in his hand, as if he wanted 
to consider it a. little better, he meditated on the 
means to prevent its ever being delivered ; and 
had possibly fixed upon some successfiil con- 
trivance, when a servant coming in, to inform the 
ladies that Sir George was come to wait on them, 
put an end to his schemes; and he immediately 
ran down to receive him, not being willing to 
increase, by his stay, the a&tonishment and con- 
fusion which appeared in the countenance of Ara- 
bella, at hearing a man, whom she had believed 
and represented to be dying, was come to pay her 



Where the lady exlrUatet herself out of her former 
confution, to the great aitonuhment, we will 
suppose, of the reader. 

Miss Glanville, not having so much delicacy as 
her brother, could not help exulting a little upon 
this occasion. 

After the terrible fi^ht you have been in, ma- 
dam, said she, upon Sir Geoi^'s account, I won- 
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der you do not rathet Ihink it is bis ghost than 
himself that is come to see us. 

There is no question but it is himself that is 
come, said Arabella (who bad already reconciled 
this visit to her first thoughts of him); and it is, 
haply, to execute his &tal design in my presence, 
that has brought him here ; and, like the unfortu- 
nate Agilmond, he means to convince me of hu 
fidelity and love, by falling upon his sword before 
my eyes. 

Bless me, madam, said Miss Olanville, what hor- 
nd things come into your head ! I vow you terrify 
me out of my wits, to bear you. 

There is no occasion for your fears, interrupted 
Arabella : since we already suspect his designs, it 
will be very easy to prevent them. Had the princess 
of the Sarmatians known the latal intentions of her 
despairing lover, doubtless, she would have used 
some precautions to hinder him firom executing 
them ; for want of which she saw tbe miserable 
Agilmond weltering in his blood at her feet ; and 
with reason accused herself of being the cause of 
go deplorable a spectacle. 

The astonishment Miss Glanville was in, to hear 
her cousin talk in this manner, kept her from giving 
her any interruption, whUe she related several other 
terrible instances of despair. 

In the mean time. Sir Georf^e, who was impatient 
to go up to Lady Bella's aparbnent, having flattered 
himself into a belief, that his letter was favourably 
received, aud that he should be permitted to hope 
at least, made a short visit to Sir Charles in his own 
room, and, accompanied by Mr. Glanville, who was 
resolved to see in what manner Arabella received 
him, went to her apartmenL 

As he had taken care, at his enlrancc, lo acconi- 
raodate his looks to the character he had assumed of 
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aD humble despairing lover, Arabella no sooner saw 
him, than her countenance changed ; ant), making 
a sign to Mr. Glaaville, who could not comprehend 
what she meant, to seize upon the guard of his 
sword, she hastily stept forward to meet him. 

[ am too well convinced, said ahe to Sir George, 
that the intent of your coming hither to-day is to. 
commit some violence agaiHst yourself before my 
eyes : but listen not, I h«seecb you, to the dictates 
of your despair. Live ; I commaod you, live ; and 
since you say 1 have the absolute disposal of your 
life, do not deprive yourself of it, without the 
consent of her on whom you profess to have be- 
stowed it. 

Sir George, who did not imagine Arabella would 
communicate his letter to hei cousins, and only ex- 
fiected some distant hints from her concerning it, 
was so confounded at this reception before them, 
that he was not able to reply. He blushed, and 
turned pale alternately ; and, not daring to look 
either upon Miss Glauville or her brother, or to 
meet the eyes of the fair visionary, wJio with great 
impatience expected his answer, he hui^ down his 
head in a very silly posture; and, by his silence, 
confirmed Arabella in her opinion. 

As he did not want tor wit and assurance, during 
that interval of silence and expectation from all par- 
* ties, his imagination suggested to him die means of 
extricating himself out of the ridiculoqi perplexity 
he was in } and as it concerned him greatly to avoid 
any quarrel with the brother and sister, he deter- 
mined to turu the whole matter into a jest ; but, if 
possible, to manage it so that Arabella should not 
enter into his raeanifag. 

Raising therefore tits eyes, and looking upon 
Arabella with a melancholy air — 

You are not deceived, madam, said he: this en- 
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minal with whom j^ou are so justly offended, c»me» 
with an inteDtioD to die at your feet, and breathe 
out hi§ miserable life, to expiate tfaoie crimes of 
which you accuse bini : but since your severe com' 
passion will oblige me to live, I obey, most di' 
vine, but cruel Arabella! 1 obey your harsh com- 
mands ; and, by endeavooring to live, give you a 
more convincing; proof of that respect and aubmis- 
sion I shall always have for your will. 

I expected no less Irom your courage and gene- 
rosity, said Arabella, with a look of great compla- 
cency ; and, since you bo well know how to imitate 
the great Lysimachus in your obedience, I shall be 
no less acknowledging than the fair Parisatis ; but 
will have for you an esteem equal to that virtue 1 
have observed in vou. 

Sir George having received this gracious promise 
with a most profound bow, turned to Mr. Glanville 
with a kind of chastened smile upon his counle- 

And you, fortunate and deserving knight, said he. 



happv in the affections of the fairest person in the 
worla ! grudge me not this small alleviation of my 
misfortunes ; and envy me not that esteem which 



alone is able to make me suffer Ufe, while you pos- 
sess, in the heart of the divine Arabella, a felicity 
that might be envied by the greatest monarchs in 
the world. 

As diverting as this scene was, Mr. Glanville was 
extremely uneasy ; for though Sir George's strata- 
gem look, and he believed he was only indulging 
the gaiety of his humour by carrying on this farce, 
yet he could not endure he should divert himself at 
Arabella's expense. The solemn speech be had 
made him, did indeed force him to smile ; but he 
soon assumed a graver look, and told Sir Geoige, in 
a low voice, tiiat when he bad finished his visit, he 
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should be glad to tabe a turn with him in the 
gardcQ. 

Sir George promised to follow him, and Mr. 
Glanville left the room, and went into the gardens, 
where the baronet, having taken a respectful leave 
of Arabella, and by a sly glance convinced Miss 
Glanville he bad sacrificed her cousin to her mirUi, 
went to join her brother. 

Mr. Glanville, as soon as he saw'him, walked to 
meet bim with a very reserved air ; which Sir 
George observing, and being resolved to keep up 
bis humour — - 

What, inhuman but too-happy lover, said he, 
what am I to understand by that cloud upon your 
brow ? Is it possible that thou canst envy me the 
small comfort I have received ? And, not satisfied 
with the glorious advantages thou possessest, wilt 
thou still deny me that esteem which the divine 
Arabella has been pleased to bestow upon me^ 

Pray, Sir George, said Mr. Glanville, lay aside 
this pompous style : I am not disposed to be merry 
at present, and have not all the relish for this kind 
of wit that you seem to expect. I desired to see 
you here, that I might tell you, without witnesses, I 
take it extremely ill you should presume to make 
my cousin the object of your mirth. Lady Bella, 
sir, is not the person with whom such liberties ought 
to be taken : nor will I, in the double character of 
her lover and relation, suffer it from any one what- 
ever. 

Cruel fortune! sud Sir George, stepping back a 
little, and lifting up his eyes, shall I always be ex- 
posed to thy persecutions? And must I, without 
any apparent cause, behold an enemy in the per- 
son of my friend ; who, though, wiUiout murmur- 
ing, I resign to him the adorable Arabella, is ^et 
resolved to dispute with me a satisfection which 
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just and cruel friend, pursued be, strike this breast 
which carries the image of the divioe Arabella ; 
but think not that 1 will ofier to defend myself, or 
lifl my sword against a man beloved by her. 

This is all very fine, returned Mr. Glanville, hard- 
ly able to forbear laughing ; but it is impossible, 
with all your gaiety, to hinder me from being serious 
upon this business. 

Then be as serious as tbou wilt, dear Charles, in- 
terrupted Sir George, provided you will allow me to 
be gay, and not pretend to infect me with thy un- 
becoming gravity. 

I have but a few words to say to you, then, nr, 
replied Mr. Glanville : either behave with more res- 
pect to my cousin, or prepare to give me satisfaction 
for the insults you offer her. 

Oh 1 I understand you, sir, said Sir George; and 
because you have taken it into your head to be of- 
fended at a trifle of no consequence in the world, I 
must giveyou a fair cbaoce to run me through the 
body ! There is something; very foolish, faith, in 
such an extravagant expectation : but since custom 
has made it necessary that a man must venture bis 
soul and body upon these important occasions, be- 
cause I will not be out of the fashion you shall com- 
mand me whenever you tiiink fit ; tiiongb I -shall 
fight with my icbool-fellow with a very ill will, I 
asaore you. 

There is no necessity for fighting, said Mr. Glan- 
ville, blushing at the ludicrous ligbt in which the 
gay baronet had placed his challenge : the conces- 
sion I have required is very small, and not worth 
the contesting for on your side. Lady Bella's pecu- 
liari^, to WDLich you contribute so much, can af- 
ford you at best but an ill-natured diversion, while 

VOt. XXV. D k .oni'iu 
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■t gives me a real pain ; and sure you must ackaow- 
ledge you are doing me a very great injury, when 
you endeavour to confirm a lady, who is to be tny 
wife, in a behaviour that excites your mirth, and 
makes her a fit object of your ridicule and contempt. 

You do Lady Bella a much greater injury than 
I do, replied Sir George, by supposing she can 
ever be an object of ridicule and contempt. I 
think very highly of her understanding ; and 
though the bent of bei studies has given her mind 
a romantic turn, yet the singularity of her manners 
is far less disagreeable tban the lighter follies of most 
of her sex. 

But to be absolutely perfect, interrupted Mr. 
Glanville, I must cure het of thai singularity ; and 
therefore I beg you will uot persist in assuming a 
behaviour conformable to her romantic ideas ; 
but rather help me to banish them from her imagi- 
nation. 

Wei), replied Sir George, since you no longer 
threaten, I'll do what I can to content you ; but I 
must quit my heroics by degrees, and sink with de- 
cency into my own character, otherwise she will 
never endure me in her presence. 

Arabella and Miss Glanville appearing in the walk 
broke off tbe conversation. The baronet and Mr, 
Glanville walked forward tomeet them; hut Arabella 
who did not desire company, struck into another 
walk, whither Mr. Glanville following, proposed to 
join her, when he saw his fether, who had been 
taking a turn there alone, made up to Arabella ; and 
supposing he would take that opportunity to talk to 
her concerning him, he went hack to his sister and 
Sir George, whose converBation he interrupted, to 
the greatregret of Miss Glanville. 
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CHAPTER V. 

In which toill be found one of the former misl/ikes 
purtued, anolhtr cleartd vp, to the great tatii- 
faction of f too pertont, among whom the reader, 
we expect, will make a third. 

Arabella no sooner saw Sir Charles advancing 
towards her, than, sensible of the consequence of 
being alone with a person whom she did not doubt 
would make use of that advantage to talk to her of 
love, she endeavoured to avoid him, but in vain ; for 
Sir Charles, guessing her iatenlioas, walked hastily 
up to her; and, taking hold of her hand — 

You must not go away. Lady Bella, said he : 1 
have something to say to you. 

Arabella, extremely discomposed at this beha- 
viour, struggled to free b^ huid from her uncle ; 
and giving him a look, on whicb disdain and fear 
were visibly painted — ' 

Unhand me, sir, said she, and force me not to 
foiget the respect I owe jou as my uncle, by treat- 
ing you with a severity such uncommon insolence 
demands. 

Sir Charles, letting go ber hand in a great sur- 
prise at the word insolent, whicb she had used, 
asked ber if she knew to whom she was speaking. 

Questionless, 1 am speaking to my uncle, repUed 
she ; and it is with great regret I see myself obliged 
to make use of expressions no way conformable to 
the respect I bear that sacred character. 

And pray, madam, said Sir Charles, somewhat 
softened by this speech, who is it that obliges you 
to lay aside that respect yon s<^ to acknowl^ge 
i» due to your uncle? 

Vou do, sir, rqtlied she ; and it is with inBnite 
B 2 ^.uu'jiu 
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sorrow that I behold j^ou aaBuming a character un- 
becoming the brother of my fether. 

This is pretty 'plun, indeed, interrupted Sir 
Charles; but pray, madam, inform me what it u 
you complain of. 

You questionlesa know much better than I can 
tell you, replied Arabella, blushing, the oSence I 
accuse you of; nor is it proper for me to mentioa 
what it would not become me to suffer. 

Zounds I cried Sir Charles, no loi^r able to sup' 
press his growing anger : diia is enough to make 

Ah ! I beseech you, sir, resumed Arabella, suffer 
not an unfortunate and ill-judged passion to be the 
bane of all your happiness and virtue. Recal your 
wandering thoughts : reflect upon the dishonour 
you will bring upon yourself by persisting in such 
unjustifiable sentiments. 

1 do not know how it js possible to avoid it, said 
Sir Charles; and, notwitAstanding all this fine 
reasoriing, there are few people but would fly into 
greater extremities ; but my affection for ^ou makes 

Hold 1 hold 1 I coiyure vou, «r ; interrupted 
Arabella ; force me not to listen to such injurious 
language : carry that' odious affection somewhere 
else, and do not persecute an unfortunate maid, 
who has cootributed nothing to thy fault, and 
is only guilty of too much compassion for thy 
weakness. 

Good God t cried Sir Charles, starting back, and 
looking upon Arabella with astonishment t how 1 

fiity my son 1 What would I not give if be did not 
ove this girl? 

Think not, repli^ Arabella, that the passion 
your son has for me makes your condition a bit 
the worse: for^I would be such as I am with 
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Tcspect to you, were there no Mr, Glanville in the 

I never tbought, niece, said Sic Charles, after a 
little pause, that any part of my behaviour could 
give you the ofieuce you complain of, oi authorise 
that hatred and contempt you take the liberty to 
express for me ; but since it is so, I promise you I 
will quit your bouse, and leave you to yourself. I 
have always been aoUcitoua for your wel&re; and 
uagrateful as you are — 

Call me not ungrateful, interrupted Arabella 
again : Heaven is my witness, that bad you not for- 
got I was your niece, I would Lave always remem- 
bered you was my uncle ; and not only have re- 
guarded you as such, buf have looked upon you as 
another father, under whose direction Providence 
had placed me, since it had deprived me of my real 
&ther, and whose tenderness and care might have 
in some measure supplied tbe loss I had of him: but 
Heaven has decreed it otherwbe ; and since it is its 
will that 1 should be depnved of the comfort and 
assistance my orphan state require*, I must submit, 
-without niurmunng, to my destiny. Oo, then, un- 
fortunate and lamented uncle, pursued she, wiping 
some tears from her tine eyes ; go, and endeavour 
by reason and absence to recover thy repose ; and 
be assured, wlftnevei you can convince me you have 
triumphed over these sentiments, which now cause 
both our unhappioess, you shall have no cause to 
complain of my conduct toTrards you. 

finishing these words, she left him with so much 
speed, that it would have been impossible for him to 
h<ive stopped her, though he baa intended it: but 
indeed he was so lost in wonder and confusion, at a 
behaviour for which he was not able to assign any 
other cause than madness, that he remained fixed 
D 3 
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in the same posture of surprise, in which she had 
left him; and from which he was first interrupted 
by the voice of hia son, who, seeing Arabella flying 
towards the house m great seemmg emotion, came 
to know the result of their conversation. 

Sir, said Mr. Glaaville, who had spoken to his 
blher before, but had no answer, will you not 
inform me what success you have had with my 
cousin t Uow did she receive your proposal ? 

Speak of her no more, said Sir Cfaailes : she is a 
proud ungrateful girl, and unworthy the affection 
you have for lier. 

Mr. Glanville, who trembled to hear so unfavour- 
able an answer to his inquiries, was struck dumb 
widi bis surprise and grief; when Sir Charles, takii^ 
notice of the alteration in his countenance — 

I am sorry, said he, to find you have set your 
heart upon this fentastic girl: if ever she be your 
wife, which 1 very much doubt, she will make yon 
very unhappy. But, Charles, pursued he, 1 would 
advise you to think no more of her ; content yonr- 
self with the estate you gain by her refusal of you: 
with that addition to your own fortune, yon may 
pretend to any lady whatever; and you will find 
many that arc fiilly as agreeable as your couun, 
who wilt be proud of your addresses. 

Indeed, sir, said Mr. Glanville, witt a sieh, there 
is no woman upon earth whom I would choose to 
marry, but Lady Bella. I flattered myself I had 
been happy enough to have made some prt^ess in 
her afiection ; but it seems I was miat^en : how- 
ever, I should be glad to know if she gave you any 
reasons for refiising me. 

ReasonsI said Sir Charles: there is no making her 
hear reason, or expecting reason from her. 1 never 
knew 80 strange a woman in my life: she would not 
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allow tne to speak what I intended concerning you : 
but interrupted me every inoin«it, with enme high- 
flown stuff or other. 

Then I have not lost all hopes of her, cried Mr. 
Glanville, eagerly ; for since she did not hear what 
you had to say, she could not possibly deny you. 

But she behaved in a very impertinent nianner 
to me, interrupted Sir Charles ; complained of my 
harsh treatment to her ; and said several other 
things, which, because of her uncommon style, I 
could not perfectly understand ; yet they seemed 
shocking ; and, upon (lie whole, treated me so 
rudely, tiiat 1 am determined to leave Iier to herself, 
and trouble my head no more about her. 

For God's sake, dear sir, said Mr. Glanville, 
alarmed at this resolution, suspend your anger tiU 
I have seen my cousin : there is some mistake, I am 
persuaded, in all this. I know she has some very 
odd humours, which you are not so well acqucunted 
with, as I am. I'll go to ber, and prevail upon her 
to explain herself. 

You may do so, if you please, replied Sir Charles: 
but 1 fear it will be to veir little purpose ; for I 
really suspect her head is a little turned. I do not 
know what ^ do wiHi hei : it is not fit she should 
have the management of herself; and yet it is im- 
possible to Lve upon easy terms with her. 

Mr. Glanville, who did not doubt but Arabella 
had been guilty of some very ridiculous folly, offer- 
ed nothing more in her justification; but, having 
attended his father to his own chamber, went to 
Arabella's apartment. 

He found the pensive fair-one in a melancholy 

Cture, her head recluied upon one of her fair 
ds; and though her eyes were fixed upon a book 
she held in the other, yet she did not seem to read, 
but rather to be wholly buried in contemplation. 
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Mr. GlanviUe baving so bappily found her ahne 
(for her women were not then in her chamber), 
seated himself near h«r, having first asked pardon 
for the interruption he had given her studies ; and 
Arabella, throwing aside her book, prepared to 
listen to his discourse ; which by the agitation which 
appeared in his looks, she imaged would be upon 
some estraordinai^ subject. 

1 left my father just now, said he, in a great deal 
of uneasiness, on account of something you said to 
him. Lady Bella: he apprehends you are disobliged, 
and he would willingly know how. 

Has your father, then, acquainted you with the 
subject of our conversation ? interrupted Arahelta. 
' 1 know what would bave been the subject of your 
conversation, replied Mr. Glanville, if you had been 
pleased to listen to what Sir Charles intended to say 
to you on my behalf. 

On your behalf? interrupted Arabella : Ab, poor 
deceived Glanville I how I pity thy blind sincerity 1 
But it is not for me to undeceive |hee : only thus 
much I may say to you, beware of committing your 
interests to a person who will be a much better 
advocate for another than for you. 

Mr. Olanville, rejoiced (o find by these words 
that her resentment agiunst bis father was occa- 
sioned by a suspicion so favourable for him, assured 
her, that Sir Charles wished for nothing more ear- 
nestly than that be might be able to merit her 
esteem ; and that it was to dispose her to listen to 
his addresses, that he wanted to discourse with her 
this morning. 

Mr. Glanville being obliged, through his know- 
ledge of his cousin's temper, to speak to her in this 
distant manner, went on wiUi his assurances of bis 
father's candour in this respect ; and Arabella, who 
would not declare her reasons for doubting it, only 
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replied, that she wished Sir CharkB meant all that 
he had said to him ; bnt that Bhe could not persuade 
henelf to believe him sincere, til) his fiiture actions 
had convinced her he was so. 

Mr. Glanville, impatient to let his father know 
how greatly he bad been mistaken in the cause of 
Arabella's behaviour, made his visit shorter than he 
would otherwise have done, in order to undeceive 

Is it possible, said Sir Charles, when his son had 
repeated the conversaldon he had just had with Ara- 
belte, that she should be so foolish as to imagine I 
had a design to propose any one else to her bnt you ? 
What reason have I ever given her, to think i would 
not be glad to have her for my daughter-in-law T 
Indeed, she has some odd ways that are very dis- 
agreeable; but she is one of the best matches in 
^gland for all that. Poorgirl! pursued he, she had 
reason to be angry, if that was the case : and now 
Z remember, she cried, when I told her I would 
leave the house ; yet her spirit was so great, that 
abe told me I might go. Well, I'll go and make it 
up with her; but who could have im^aed she 
would have been so foolish i Sir Charles, at the 
repetition of these words, burned away to Ara- 
bella's apartment. 

Niece, said he, at his entrance, I am come to ask 
your pardon, for having led you into a belief, that 
I meant — 

It is enough, sir, interrupted Arabella ; I grant 
you my pardon for what is past; and it does not 
become me to receive submissions from my uncle, 
while he remembers he is bo. I will dispense with 
your acknowledgments at present; only to con- 
vince me, that this sudden alteration is smcere, 
avoid, 1 beseech you, for the future, all occasions of 
displeasing me. 
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I protest, cried Sir Charles, that 1 never intend- 
ed— 

I will not bear yoa say a word more of your past 
iatentiona, interrupted Arabella again ; 1 have I'or- 
got them all ; and, while you continue to regard 
me as your niece, I will never remember them to 
your disadvantage. 

Then I may hope ■ ■■ - , said Sir Charles. 

Ob, heavens 1 cried Arabella, not suffering him to 
proceed : do you come to insult me thus, with a 
mock repentance ? And has my easiness in being 
ao ready to forget the injury you would have done 
me, made you presumptuouii to cherish an insolent 
hope that 1 will ever change my resolution? 

How vexatious is this ! replied Sir Charles, fret- 
ting to see her continually mistaking him. 1 swear 
to you, by all that is sacred, that it is my son for 
whom I would solicit your consent 1 

How I said Arabella, astonished, will you then be 
just at last 7 And can you resolve to plead for that 
son, wbose interest, but a moment ago, you would 
have destroyed ? 

I see, said Sir Charles, it is impossible to convince 
you. 

No, no 1 interrupted Arabella, hastily ; it is not 
impossible but my own ardent wishes mat it may 
be so, will help to couvince me of the truth <tf what 
you say : for, in fine, do you think I shall not be 
as glad as yourself, to find yoa capable of acting 
honourably by your son; and to see myself no 
longer the cause of the most unjustifiable con- 
duct imaginable? 

Sir Charles was opening his mouth, to press her 
in favour of Mr. GlanvUle; whom, notwithstanding 
her strange behaviour, he was glad to find she loved ; 
when Arabella preventing faim — 

Seek not, I beseech you, said she, to destroy that 
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belief I am willing to g!ve your worda, by any more 
attempts at this time to persuade me ; for truly, 1 
shall interpret your solicitude no way in your favour: 
therefore, if you desire I should be convinced you 
are sincere, let ^le silence I require of you be one 
proof of it. 

Sir Charles, who looked excessively out of coun* 
tenance at such a peremptory command from his 
niece, was going out of her chamber, in a very ill 
humour, when the dinner-beti ringing, she gave him 
her hand with a very gracious air ; and permitted 
him to lead her into the dining-room, where they 
found Mr. Glanville, his sister, and Sir Geoi^e, who 
had been detamed to dinner hy Miss Glanville, ex- 
pecting their coming. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Conlaining lome account of ThaUstru, gtuen of 
the Amazom, with other curiotu antcuotei. 

Lady Bella having recovered her usual cheerful- 
ness, through the satisfoction she felt at her uncle's 
returning to reason, and the abatement she per- 
ceived in Sir Geoi^e's extreme melancholy, mixed 
in the conversation with that vrit and vivacity which 
was natural to her, and which so absolutely charmed 
the whole company, that not one of them remem- 
bered any of her former extravagancies, 

Mr. Glanville gazed on her with a passionate ten- 
derness. Sir George with admiration, and the old 
baronet with wonder and delight. 

But Miss Glanville, who was inwardly vexed at the 
Huperiority her cousin's wit gave her over herself, 
wished for nothbg more tlun an opportunity of 
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interrupting a convenation. in which she could have 
no share ; and willing to put them in mind of some 
of Arabella's strange notions, when she observed 
them disputing concerning some of the actions of 
the ancient Romans, she very innocently asked Sir 
Geoi^e, whether in former times women went to the 
wars, and fought like men t For my cousin, added 
she, talks of one Thaltria, a woman, that was as 
courageous as any soldier whatever. 

Mr. Glanville, horribly vexed at a question that 
was likely to engage Arabella in a discourse very 
different from that she bad been so capable of pleas- 
ing in, frowned very intelligibly at his sister ; and 
to prevent any answer being given to her absurd 
demand, directed some other conversation to Ara- 
bella : but she, who saw a favourite subject started, 
took no notice of what Mr. Glanville was saying to 
her ; but directing her looks to Sir George — 

Though Miss Glanville, said she, be a little mis- 
taken in the name of that fair queen she has men- 
tioned, yet I am persuaded you know whom she 
means, and that it is the renowned Thalestris, whose 
valour staggers her belief, ^nd of whom she wants 
to be informed. 

Aye, aye, Thalestris, said Misa Glanville : it is 
such a strange name [ could not remember it : but, 
pray, was there ever such a person ? 

Certainly, madam, there was, replied Sir George : 
she was queen of the Amazons, a warlike nation of 
women, who possessed great part of Cappadocia, 
and extended their conquests so tar. that they be- 
came fonnidable to all their neighbours. 

You find, miss, said Arabella, ' I did not attempt 
to impose upon you, when I told you of the admi- 
rable valour of that beautiful queen ; which indeed 
was so great, that the united pnnces, in whose cause 
she fought, looked upon her assistance to be equal 
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to Aat of a whole army; and they honoured her 
sccordingily with the most distinguiBhing marics of 
their esteem and acknowledgment, and offered her 
the chief command of their forces. 

O shameful I cried Sir Charles : offer a woman the 
command of an army ! Brave feUows, indeed, that 
would be commanded by a woman ! Sure you mis- 
take, niece : there never was such a thing heard of 
in the world. 

What, sir, said Arabella, will you, contradict a 
tact attested by the greatest historians that ever 
were ? You may as well preteud to say, there were 
never gncb persons as Oroondates, or Juba, as dis- 
pute the esistence of the famous Thalestris. 

Why, pray, madam, said Sir Charles, who were 
Uiosef 

One of tfaem, replied Arabella, was the great king 
of Scytfaia ; and the other, prince of tSe Two M au • 



Odds-heart I interrupted Sir Charies, I believe 
their kingdoms ue in the moon : I never heard of 
Scythia, or the Two Manritanias, before. 

And yet, m, replied Arabella, those kingdoms are 
doubtless as well known as France or England ; 
and there is no question bqt the descendants of the 
great Oroondates, and the valiant Juba, sway the 
sceptres of tiiem to this day. 

I must confess, said Sir George, I have a very 
great admiration for those two renowned princes, 
and have read their beautiful exfrfoits with infinite 
pleasure ; notwithstanding which, 1 am more in 
cUned to esteem the great Artaban than either ot 

Though Artaban, replied Arabella, is, without 
question, a warrior equal to either of them, and - 
haply no person in the world possessed so sublime 
acour^;e as his was; yet, it may be, your par- 
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tialitji proceeds from another CBme; and you iMnaf 
the hoiHiur to resemble him in some little infideiitie» 
he vru accused of, with leas justice thao ,y«iinelf, 
perhaps, induces yen to &Tonr him more tfaax tmy 
other. 

Arabella bhiBhed when she aided these words ; 
and Sir George tcplied with a sigh — 

1 have, indeed, the honoar, madam, to resemble 
the great Artaban, in faavrng daied to raise injr 
thoughts towards a divine person, who, with reason, 
condemns my adorations. 

Hey-day I cried Sir CfatMes, are yon going to 
speak of difine things, aftet all the feUes you have 
been talking of? Trodi, I love to hear young -men 
enter upon snch 'snhjecta — but pray, niece, kho 
told you Sir George was an infidel 7 

Mr. Qlannlle, replied Arabella: and I am in- 
clined to thiift he spoke trath ; for Sir GeVige ha» 
never pretended to deny it. 

How ! inteitupted Sir Charies : I atn stury to bear 
ihtH. I hope you have never, added he, looking at 
the young bar6net, endeavoured to cotTapt my soti 
with any of your free-thmking prindjAes. 1 am for 
erei^ body having liber^ of coosdence ; bat I can- 
not endUre to hear people of yosr stamp endeavour- 
ing to propagate your tniscnievous notions '; and, 
because yon have no reghrd for yoar own future 
hairiness, disturbii^ other people in tiie laudable 
pursuit of theirs. 

We will not absolutdy condemn Sit George, said 
Arabella, till we have beard his history firom fai» 
own mouth, which be promised some time ago to 
relate when I desired it. 

1 do not imagine his history is lit to be beard by 
ladies, said Sir Charles, for your infidels live a 
strange kind of life. 

However that may be, replied Arabella, we muft 
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nVt ()h|i«iwe with Sir Geaig« {torn pcrfacmiiig his 
pre«»e. 1 dare my ihoM aae no ladias kere who 
will tkink the wone of faiiq for freely coafeasing 
his bulta. 

YpH may xnawer for yminaH, if you please, ma- 
dam, ecdd Sir Chariu ; (tot i hop« my girl there 
will not say as much. 

I dare say my 09U^ is not so ngid, laid Aia- 
heHa: she biw too )nuob the spirit of Julia in her 
to 4ud iauU with a IHtle infidelity. 

1 am alw^s obliged to you for youi compaiisans, 
ooKsin, said Miss OluiTille. I suppose this is greatly 
to |ny advantage loo. 

I assure you, madam, said Sit Oeoi^, Lady Bella 
has done you no injury by the comparison she has 
just now made ; for Jnlu w»s one of the finest 
princesses in the world. 

Vet she was not free from the suspicion of infide- 
lity, replied Arabia t but though 1 do qot pretend 
to tax my cousin with tiiat faidt, yet it ia with a 
great deal of reason that I say she resanblea her in 
her volatile humour. 

I was never thought to be ill-fanmonred in my 
life, madam, said Miss Olanville, colourmg; and I 
cannot imagine what reason I have given you for 
saying I am. 

Nay, cousia, said Arabella, I am not coDdemniog 
your humour; for, to say the truth, there are a 
great many chanus in a vola^e disposition ; and 
ootwithsttuiding the admirable bsaidy of Julia, it 
is possible she made as maay daves by her light 
snd tury euriage, as she did by her eyes, thougl^ 
th^ were the feirest in the world, .except the divine 
Cleopatra's. 

Cleopriral cried Bir Charles: why she was a 
gipsey, wu she noti 

b2 
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I never heard her ciUled so, said Arabella gravely; 
and I am apt to beUeve you are not at alt acquainted 
with her. But pray, pursued she, let us wave this 
discourse at present, and prepare to listen to Sir 
€eoi^e's relation of his life, which, I dare say, is 
tiill of very extraordinary eveuta. However, sir, 
added she, directing her speech to the young baro- 
net, I am afraid your modesty will induce you to 
speak with less candour than you ought, of those 
great actions, which questioidess you have per- 
formed : therefore we shall hear your historji, with 
greater satisfaction, from the mouth of yout faithful 
squire, who will nut have the aune reasons that you 
have for suppiesbing wb&t is most admindile in the 
adventures ol your life. 

Since it is your pleasure, madam,, replied Sir 
Geo^e, to hear my adventures, I will lecouut them 
as well as I am able myself, to the end that I may 
have an opportunity of obliging you by doing some 
violence to my natural modesty, which will not suf- 
fer me to relate things the world have been pleased 
to speak of to my advantage, without some little 
confusion. 

Then, casting down his eyes, he seemed to be 
recollecting the most materml passages in his life. 
Mr. Glanville, though be could have wished he had 
not indulged Arabella in her ridiculous request, was 
not able to deny himself the divenion of hearing 
what kind of history he would invent ; and there- 
fore resolved to stay and listen to him. 

Miss Glanville was highly delighted with the pro- 
posal : but Sir Charles, who could not conceive 
there could be any thing worth listening to, in a 
voung' rake's account of himself, got up with an 
intention to walk in the garden ; when perceiving it 
rained, he changed His resolution, and, resuming his 
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seat, prepared to listeD, as every one else did. td 
the expected story : 

When Sir Geoi^e, after havmg pavied a quarter 
of an hour longer, during which all the company 
iabserred a profound silence, began his relation in 
this manner, addressing himself to Arabella.— 
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Containing the beginning of Sir George't history ; 
in which the ingenious relator has exactly copied 
the style of romance. 

Though at present, madam, you behold me in the 
quality of a private geDtkman, in tlie passesHion 
only of a tolerable estate, yet my birtb is illustri- 
ous enough ; ray ancestors having formerly won a 
crown, which, as they won by their valour, bo they 
lost by their misfortune ouly, 

How! interrupted Sir Charles, are you descended 
from kings? Why, I never heard you say so be- 
fore : pray, sif, how far are you removed from royal 
blood \ and which of your forefathers was it that 
wore a crown ? 

Sir, replied Sir George, it is not much more thau 
eight hundred years since my ancestors, who were 
Saxons, swayed the sceptre of Kent ; and from the 
first monarch of that mighty kingdflm am I lineally 
descended. 

Pray where may that kingdom of Kent tie ? said . 
Sir Charles. 

Sir, replied Sir Geoi^e, it is bounded by Susses 
on the south-west, Surrey on tlie west, the Eng- 
lish Channel on the south, Dover Straits on the 
south-east, and the Downs on the east ; and it is 
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divided from Middletwx and Essex, on the aoiHi, by 
the Thames. 

A mighty kingdom, indeed I said Sir Chuies : 
why, it makes bnt a very small part of the kingdom 
of BritaiD DOW. Well, if youi aocestora were kings 
of that county, as it is now called, it must be con- 
fessed their domiDions were very small. 

However that may be, a^d Arabella, it raises Sir 
George greatly in my esteem, to hear be is descend- 
ed from kings ; for, truly, a royal extraction does 
infinitely set off noble and valiant actions, and in- 
spires only lofty and generous seDtimeDts : there- 
fore, illustrious prince (for in that light I shall al- 
ways eoQsider you), be assured, though fortune has 
despoiled you of your dominions, yet since she can- 
not deprive you of your courage and virtue. Pro- 
vidence will one day assist your noble endeavours to 
recover your rights, and place you upon the throne 
of your ancestors, from whence you have been so 
inhumanly driven ; or, haply, to repair that loss, 
your valour may procure you other kin^oms, no 
less considerable than that to which you was born. 

For Heaven's sake, niece ! swd Sir Charles, how 
come such improbable things into your head ? Is it 
such an easy matter, think you, to conquer king- 
doms, that you can flatter a young man, who has 
neither fleets nor armies, with sucb strange hopes ? 

The great Artaban, sir, resumed Arabella, had 
neither fleets nor armies, and was master only of a 
single sword ; yet he soon saw himself greater than 
any king, disposing the destinies of monarchs b^ hb 
will, and deciding the fates of empires by a smgle 
word. But pray let this dispute rest where it is, and 
permit Sir George to continue his relation. 

It is not necessary, madam, resumed Sir George, 
to acquaint you with the misfortunes of my family, 
or relate the several progressions it made towards 
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the pri*ftte cwditioa in which it now ii ; for, be- 
gidea that reciting the events of so many hundred 
years may, haply, in some measure, try your pa- 
tience, I should be g;lad if you would dispense vith 
ne from entering into a detail of accidents that 
woald sensihly afflict me. It ihall suffice, therefore, 
to iafonu you, that my father, being a peaceaUe 
nan, fond oi retirement and tranquillity, made no 
attempts to recover the sovereigoCy from which hia 
ancestors bad been unjust^ eipelled ; but quietly 
beh^ the kingdom of Kent in the possession of 
otter Htast^s, while he contented himself with 
Ae improvement of that small pittance of groand, 
which was aH Aat the unha[^y Prince Vendomer, 
my grandfather, was able to bequeath to him. 

Hey-day ! cned Sir Chariea, will yon new- 
r^iristen your grandtather, when he has been io his 
grave these Ibr^ yetua ? I knew honest Sir Edward 
BeUmour very weU, tiiough 1 was but a youth when 
he died ; but | brieve no person in Kent ever gave 
him the title of Prince Vendomer. Fie ! tie I these 
are idle brags. 

Sir George, without taking notice of the old 
baronefs heat, went on with his nturatioa in this 
manner : — 

Things were in this state, madam, when I was 
bom. I will not trouble you with the relation- of 
what I did in my infancy. 

No, pray skip over all that, intemipled Sir Chariea : 
I suppose your iofency was like other people's : 
what can there be worth hearing in that? 

Vou are deceived, sir, said Arabella : the infaacy 
of illustrious personages has always something very 
extraordinary in it ; and from their childish w«rd> 
and actions there have been often presages drawn of 
thev future greatness and glory. 

Not to didohlige Sir GlmrlM, however, aaid the 
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young prince of Kent, I wilt not repeat man; things 
whiiih I said and did in the first years of my life, 
that those about me thought very, surprising, and 
Irom them pn^noaticated that very strange acci- 
dents would befal me. 

I have been a witness of some very unfavourable 
prognostics of you, said Sir Charles, smiling ; fur 
you was the most oulucky bold spark that ever I 
knew in my life. 

It u veiy cutain, pursued Sir George, that the 
forwardness of my ^irit gave great. uneasiness to 
my father ; who being, as 1 said before, inclinable 
to a peaceable and sedentary life, endeavoured as 
much as possible to repress that vivacity in my 
disposition which he feared might involve me in 
dtmgerous enterprises. The pains he took in my 
education, I recompensed by a more than ordinary 
docility ; and before I was thirteen, performed all 
my exercises with a marvellous gi^ce, and, if I may 
dare say so, was, at those early years, the admira- 
tion and wonder of all that saw me. 

L^dy Bella had some reason to fear your modesty, 
I find, said Sir Charles, smihng ; for, methinks you 
really speak too sightly of your excellencies. 

However that may be, resumed Sir George, my 
father saw these early instances of a towering geuius 
in me, with a pleasure, chastened by his fears, that 
the grandeur of my courage would lead me to at- 
tempt something for the recovery of that kingdom, 
which was my due, and which might haply occa- 
sion his losing me. 

Possessed with these thoughts, he carefully avoid- 
ed saying any thing to me concerning the glorious 
pretences to which my birth gave me a right; and 
often wished it had been possible for him to conceal 
from me, that I was the true and lawful beir of ^e 
lungdom of Kent ; a circumstance he never chose 
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to mention to any person, and would have been 

gtad if it had alwajis remained a secret. 

And ao it was a secret, interrupted Sir Charles ; 
for, till this day, I never heard of it : and it might 
still have been a secret if you had pleased ; for no- 
body, I dare say, would snspect such a thing ; and 
very few, I believe, will be inclined lo think there is 
any thing in sucb an improbable tale. 

Notwithstanding all my father's endeavours to the 
contrary, madam, pursued Sir George, I cherished 
those towering sentimenta tbe knowledge of tny 
birUi inspired me with ; and it was not without the 
utmost impatience that I brooked the private con- 
^Jition to which I foand myself reduced- 
Cruel fate I would 1 sometimes cry ; was it not 
enough to deprive tne of tbat kingdom which ii my 
due, and subject mc to a mean and inglorious state; 
but to make that condition Infinitely more, grievous, 
must thou give me a soul towering above my abject 
fortune: — & soul tbat cannot but disdain the base 
submission I must pay to those who triumph in the 
spoils of my ruined house ; — a soul which sees no- 
thing above its hopes and expectations ; — and, in 
line, a soul that excites me daily to attempt things 
worthy of my birth,* and those noble sentiments I 
inherit from my great forefathers? Ah! pursued 
I, unhappy Bellmour, what hinders thee from 
making thyself known and acknowledged for what 
thou art? What hinder* thee from boldly asserting 
thy jitst and natural rights, and &om defying the 
(isnrper who detains them from tiiee ? What hin- 
ders thee, I say ? 

What? interrupted Sir Charles ; why the fear of 
a halt«r, I suppose : there is nothing more easy than 
to answer that question. 

Such, madam, sud Sir Geoi^e, were the tiioughts 
which contiuaaUy disturbed my imagination ; and. 
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ilowbtless, the? bad not failed to push iu« od to 
s<HBe faaxardoiM eotef|H'is«, had not a fatal paasion 
inlerpOB«d ; and, by its sweet but dangerouB aUure- 
neste, stifled for a while tbat flame which ambition 
Mid the love of glory kiadkd ia my soul. 

Sir George here pausiag, and fixing hia eyes with 
a melancholy air on the ground, as if prest with a 
tender reuembraace, — 

Mr. Glanville a^ed him, amilisg, if the thoughts 
of poor Dolly disturbed him ? Pray, added he, give 
us the history of your first love, without any mn- 
tttre of fohle ; or shall 1 take the trouble off yon ? 
For you k&ow^ I am very well-sc^uauted widi yoar 
a#^ with the pretty milk-maid, and caa teU it 
v^y succinctly. 

It is true, sir, said Sir George, sighing, I cannot 
recal the idea of Di^othea into iky remembrance 
without some pain; that fair bnt un&ithful shep- 
herdes0> who first taught mp to sigh, and repaid my 
teademess with the blackest infid^ty ; yet 1 wUl 
endeavour to compose myself, and go <w with my' 
. narratioA. 

Be pleased to know, then, madam, pursued Sv 
Geoi^e, that having my thoughts, in this manner, 
wholly employed with the disasters of my family, I 
had arrived to my aevenlieentb year, without being 
sensible of the power of love ; but the moment now 
arrived, which was to prove faftal U> my Uberty. 
Following the chate one day with my father and 
some other gentlemen, I happened to lag a littie be- 
hisd tliem ; and, being taken up with my ordinary 
reflections, I lost my way, and wuidered a long 
tiwe without knowing or considering whiti)« I was 
goingk Cbftnoe at last conducted me to a pleasant 
valley, surrounded with trees ; add, beiug tired with 
riding, I aUghted, and, tying my horse to a tiiee, 
walkad forward frith ati intc«tioai to repose myself 
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a few moments under the shade of one (>f those trees 
that had attracted my observation : but while I was 
looking for the most convenient place, I spied, at 
tlie distance of Home few yards from me, a woman 
lying asleep upon the grass. Curiosity tempted me 
to go nearer this person ; and, advancing softly, 
that I might not disturb ber, 1 got near enough to 
have a view of her person ; but, ah, heavens I what 
wonders did my eyes encounter in this view ! — The 
age of this fair sleeper seemed not to exceed six- 
teen ; her shape was formed with the exacteat sym- 
metry : one of her hands supported her head ; the 
olker, as it lay carelessly stretched at her side, gave 
me an opportmiitynf admiring its admirable colour 
and proportion. The thin covering upon her neck 
discovered part of its inimitable beauty to my eyes ; 
hut her face, her lovely face, fixed all my attention. 
Certain it is, madam, that, out of this company, 
it would be hard to find any thing bo perfect as 
what I now viewed. Her complexion was the purest 
white imaginable, heiEhteaea by the enchanting 
glow which dyed her rair cheeks with a ccdour like 
that of a nsw-blown rose : her lips, formed with the 
greatest perfections, and of a deeper red, seemed to 
receive new beauties from the nagrance of that 
breath that parted from them. Her auburn hair 
fell in loose ringlets over ber neck ; and some strag- 
gling curls, that played upon her tair forehead, set 
off by a charming contrast the whiteness of that skin 
it partly hid. Her eyes, indeed, were closed ; and 
though I knew not whether their colour and beaoty 
were equal to those other miracles in her lace, yet 
their proportion seemed to be large ; and the snowy 
lids, which covered them, were admirably set off by 
those long and sable lashes that adorned them. 

ForsoiAe moments! gazedupoo this lovely sleeper, 
wholly lost in wonder and admiration. 
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. Where, whispered I, where has this miracle been 
concealed, that my eyes were never blessed with the. 
sight of her before I These wonla, though I uttered 
them softly, and with the -utmost caution, yet by 
the murmuriag noise they made, caused an emo- 
tion in the beauteous sleeper, that she started, and 
presently aftei opened her eyes : but what words 
shall 1 find to express the wonder, the astonish- 
ment, and rapture, which the ti^t of those bright 
stars inspired me with t The flames which darted 
from those glorious orbs cast such a daE^liug splen* 
dour upon a tught too weak to bear a radiance so 
unusual, that stepping back a few paces, 1 coutem- 
plated at a distance that bnghtness which began 
already to kindle a consuming fire in my soul. 

filess me ! interrupted Sir Charles, confounded at 
so pompous a description : who could this be? 

The pretty mUk-maid, Dolly Aconi, replied Mr. 
Glaufille, gravely: did you never see her, sir, when 

you was at yonr seat, at ? She used often (o 

bring cream to my lady. 

Aye, aye, replied Sir Charles, 1 remember her : 
she was a very pretty girl. And so it was from 
her eyes that all those spleudoiira and flames came, 
that had like to have burnt you up. Sir George t 
Well, wdi, I guess how the story will end: pray 
let us hear it out. 

I have ^ready told you, madamy resumed Sir 
George, the aiarvellons efiects the sight of those 
bright eyes produced upon my spirit. I remained 
fixed in a pruslure of astonishment and delight ; oaA 
■ all the faculties of my soul were so absorbed in the 
contemplation of the miracles before me, that I be- 
lieve, had she still continued before my eyes, I 
should never have moved from the place where I 
then stood : but the lair viigin, who had spied me 
at die small distance to which I was reared, turned 
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hastily abotrt, and flew away witfa extnonfiiury 
swiftness. 

Wbea love, now lending me wingrs, wiuun odmi- 
rotion had before made motionleBs, I poraned ber 
BO eagaiy, ^at at laat I overtook her ; and, ibrow- 
mg myself upon ray knees beforc iier, — 

Stay, I conjure yon, cried I ; and if yon be ft 
divint^, as your celestial beaaty makes me believe, 
do not reftise the a4oratioti 1 offer you : bat if, an 
I m«Bt ardently wisb, you are a mortal, tbongh 
sare tiie tturest tkat ever graced the earth, atop a 
moment to look upon a man, Whose reipects fyt 
you OS a mortal fail kttle short of those adorations 
he offers yon ai a goddess. 

I can't but think, cried Sh" Charles, laugbing',. 
how poor Dolly most be sorpriwd at sw^ a rhodo- 
montade epeech I 

Oh, «ir I replied Mr. ^lawitte, you wHl tnd she 
will mcdce as good a oae. 

Will she, by «y troth ? sold Sa Cfaarles : I dsn't 
know how to believe it. ^ 

This action, puFSoed Sir 6eorge, and the ward» 
I uttered, a little sutprised the lairmatd,«iidi>rmight 
ft blush into her knely cheeks ; but recovering her- 
self, she replied with aa admirable grace— 

I am no divinity, said «be; and tbeeeifMe your 
adorations are misplaced : but if, as yoa say, my 
Conntenance moves you to any respect for me, give 
me a {»oof of it, by not endeavouring to hold any 
farther discourse with me, which is not permitted 
me from one of your sen and appearance. 

A very wise answer, indeed I interrapted ^ 
Charles again. Very few lonn-ladies would have 
disclaimed the title of goddess, if their lovears had 
flionght proper to bestow it upon them. I un 
mightily pleased with the (^rifor her ingenuity. 

Vhe dlscniivB of so yoimg ft damsei, resumed 
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Sir Gtorge, cbanned me wi hm IhMt her be«ut^ ; 
and I besought her, vidi Ibe utmost cnnieatRees, to 
pemut me « longer coBvenation witb her. 

Fear mot, lovely virgn, said I, to Kstea to ibe 
*aw« of a man, vbo, tiU he »aw j«u, never teant 
to agh. My heart, which defended its Uber^ 
agabit tite charms of mtmy admimble ladies, 
^eUs, wlthmit reluctance, to the pleasing violesee 
jiour bevatiea kiy upon me. Yes, too chftrming 
Bad daagerODs Btaanger, I am ao longer my own 
maslw ; it is in ymir power to dispose of my des- 
tiny: coiuider, tnerefbre, 1 beseech you, whether 
yoa can coismt to tee me die ; for I swear to you, 
1^ the moat sacred oathe, naicss you pramise to 
Imvc some compassioD on me, I will no longer be- 
hold the light of day. 

You may easily c^ceive, madam, that, consi- 
dering this lovely maid in the character of a shep- 
besdesa, in which she appeared, 1 made her a de- 
claration of my paastOB, without, thinking myself 
obliged to observe those Kspecta, which to a person 
of equal rank with myself, deconira would not have 
p«initted me to foi^t. 

However, she repeHed my boldness with so charm- 
ing a modesty, tliat I began to believe ^e might 
be a person of illMtrloos birth, ditgaised under the 
mean habit she wore: hut, haviag requested her 
to inf<«n aw who afae was, she told me her name 
was Dwothea ; and that she was daughter to a 
tiumer that lived » the 'neighbouring valley. TbiP 
knowledge increasing my confidence, I talked to 
her of my passion, without being the least afraid of 
offendi^ her. 

And therein you was greatW to blame, said Ara- 
beUa: for, bitly, though the-Kiir Dorothea told yon 
■he was daughter to a fermer , yet, in all probabihty. 
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ehe was of a mnch higher extraction, if the pictiiK 
you have drawn of her be true. 

The fair Arsinoe, priacesn of Armenia, was coih- 
strained for a while to conceal her true name and 

auality, and pass for a simple country -wotnan, ud- 
er the name of Delia : yet the generous Phila^ 
delph, prince of Cilicia, who saw and loved her 
under that disguise, treated her with all the respect 
he would have done, had he known -she was the 
daughter of a king. In like manner. Prince Phi" 
loxipes, who fell b love with the beautiiul Folicrete,. 
before he knew ahe was the daughter of the greiU; 
Solon, and while he looked upon her as a poor 
8trai^;er, bom of mean parents ; nevertheless, his ■ 
love supplying the want of those advantages of birth 
and fortune, he wooed her with a passion as full of 
awe and delicacy as if her extraction had been 
equal to bis own. And, therefore, those admirable 
qualities the fair Dorothea possessed might also- 
have convinced you she was not what she seemed^ 
but, haply, some great princess in di^:uise. 

To tell you the truth, madam, replied Sir Gieoi^, 
notwithstandii^; the fair Dorothea informed me she 
was of a mean descent, I could not eastty forego 
.the opinion that she was of an illustrious birth; 
and the histories of those fair princesses you have 
'mentioned coming into my mind, I also thought it 
very possible, th^ this divine person might either 
be the daugjiter of a great king, or law-giver, like 
them. But, being wholly engrossed by the violence 
of my new-born affection, I listened to nothing but 
what most flattered my hopes ; and, addressing my 
lovely shepherdess with all the freedom of a person 
who thinks his birth much superior to hers, she 
listened to my protettations without any seeming 
reluctance,- and condescended to assure me, before 
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we parted, that she did not bate me. So fair a be- 
ginniag, seemed to promise me the most favourable 
fortune I could with reason expect. I parted from 
m^ fair sbepherdees with a thousdsd vowe of fide- 
lity, exacting a promise from her, that she would 
meet me as often as she conveniently conld, and 
have the goodoeBs to listen to those asasrauces of 
inviolable tenderness my passion prompted me 
to offer her. Wben sbe left me, it seemed aa if 
ny soul had forsaken mi^ body to go after her : my 
eyes pursued her steps as long as she wa« m Mght : 
1 envied tbe groimd she prest ad she went along, 
wmI Uie breeses that fcisaed that celestial counte- 
■aace m tiieir fli^t. - 

For Mme boun J stoad in tbe same posture in 
which she had left me, coDtemplatio^ the utdden 
change 1 had esperienced in my heart, and the 
beauty of that divine image, whtcfa ym 'jcm en- 
graved in it. Night drawing on, I began to think 
of going home; and, untying my borse, I rettmed 
the way 1 had oome: and at last struck into a road 
wfaicfa brought me to the place where t parted from 
the company ; from whence I easily found ray way 
borne, so changed both in nr^ k>oka and carriage, 
that my father, and all my friends, obaerved the 
allemtitm with some surprise. 
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CHAPTER II. 



In tehick Sir George, conlmuing his surprising 
history, relates a most stvpendous instance of 
a valour only to be paralhltd by that of the 
great Oroondatei, Caiario, d^c. Sfc, S(c. 

Foe aome wonthB, continued Sir George, I prose- 
cuted my addresses to the admirable Dorothea ; and 
I flattered myself with a hope that I had made some 
pn^iets in her heart : but, alas ! this deceitful hit 
one, who only laughed at the torments she made 
me endure at the time she vowed eternal constaov; 
to me, gave her hand to a. lover of her father's pro- 
viding, and abandoned me, without remorse, to the 
moat cruel despair. 

I will not trouble you, madam, with the lepeti- 
tion of those complaints which tliis perfidious action 
drew from me for a long time. - At length, my coih 
rage enabling me to overceme the vi«lence of my 
gnef, I resolved to think of the ungrateful Dorothea 
DO more ; and the sight of anodiei heauty com- 
pleting my cure, I no longer remembered the un- 
faithliil shepherdess but with indiiFerence. 

Thus, madam, have I bithfuUy related me of 
those iulideUties wherewith my enemies slander me ; 
who can support their assertion with oo better proof 
than that 1 did not die when Dorothea abandoned 
me : bnt I submit it to your candour, whether an 
unfuthful mistress deserved such an instance of 
affection from a lover she had betrayed? 

Why, really, replied Arabella, after a little pause, 
you had some excuse to plead for your future in 
this point : aud though you cannot be called the 
roost perfect amongst loveru, seeing you neither 
die<l nor was in danger of dying, yet neitber 
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ought jou to be ranked among those who are mogt 
culpable. But pray proceed in your story : 1 shall 
be better able to form a right JudgftneDt of your merit 
as a lover, when I have heard all your adventures. 

My pasaian for Dorothea, resumed Sir George, 
being cured by her treachery towards me, the love 
of glory began again to revive in my soul. I panted 
after some occasion to signalise my valour, which 
yet I had met with no opportunity of doing : but 
hearing that a mightv army was preparing to march 
upon a secret expeditioa, 1 privately quitted my 
father's seat ; and, attended only by my faithful 
squire, I took the same route the army had taken, 
and arrived the day before the terrible battle of 

was fought, where, wiAout making myself 

known, I performed such prodigies, of mlotir as 
astonished all who beheld me. Without doubt I 
should have been highly caressed by the com- 
mander, who certainly would have given me the 
honour of a victory my sword alone had procared 
for him ; but having unwittingly engaged mysetf 
too tar in pursuit c^ (he flying enemy, I found my- 
self alone, encompassed with a party of about five 
hundred men, who seeing they were pursued only by 
a single man, faced about, and prepared to kill or 
. take me prisoner. 

Pray, sir, interrupted Sir Charies, when did all 
this happen ? And how came it to pass that your 
friends have been ignorant to this moment of nose 
prodigieaof valour you performed at that battle? 
I never heard you was ever in a battle. Fame has 
done you great injustice by concealing the part you 
bad in that famous victory. 

The great care I took to c«nceak myself, replied 
Sir George, was one reason why my iriends did not 
attribute to me the exploits which the knight in 
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black umour, who wss bo olber tfaan myself, per-, 
fonned ; and tbe accideot I am gmag to relate pr«- 
vented my beng discovered, while the meoiory of 
tfaoK great exploits were yet&esh in the minds of 
^HMe 1 had so gready obliged. 

Be pleased to know, th»efore, madara, that see- 
ing myself about to be eacompoBsed by this party 
(rf the enemy, I disdained to fly ; and, tboagh 1 was 
Blohe, lesolved to surtaia their attack, and sell my 
life as dear as pwiiible. 

Why, if you did so, yoa was a madman, cned 
Sir Charles, in a heat : the bravest man that ever 
lived would not have presumed to fight with so great 
« number of enemies. What could you expect but 
to be cut in pieces ? Poohl pooh I don't think any 
body will credit suck a ridiculous t&k. 1 ■cvo' 
fcafW you was so addicted to — 

L^ing, [>eriiap8, the good knigkt would have said ; 
but Su: George, who was concerned he was preeent 
at his legend, asd could not blame him for doubt- 
ing his veracity, prevented his utterance of a word 
fae would be obliged to take ill, by abruptly going 
on with his story. 

Plaoiog my buck therefore against a tree, pursued 
be, to prevent my being assaulted behind, I pre- 
sented iiiy shield to the boldest of these aasailavts.; 
wbo, having struck an impotent blow i^pon it, a> he 
was lifting tip bis arm to renew his attack, 1 cnt it 
off with one stroke of my sword, and ^ same in- 
stant plnoged it to tbe hUt is the breast of another, 
and clove the skull of a third, vrfao was Bi^iBg at 
me. Id two parta. 

Sir Charles, at this relation, burst into a loud fit 
of laughter ; and being tamxincIiBed to divest kim 
self than beottended at the folly and vanity efitbe 
young baronet, he permitted him to go on with bis 
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smpiiung stor;, without giving him any other in" 
taimptioD. 

These three execotJoas, madam, pursued Sir 
George, were the effects only of so many blowet 
which raised such indignation in my enemies, that 
-the^ prest forward in great numbers to destroy me ; 
bat having, as I before said, posted myself so ad- 
vantageou^y, that I could only be assaulted before^ 
not more than three or four could attack me at one 
time. The desire of lengthening out. my life, till 
happily some succour might come to my relief, so 
javigorated my arm, and added to my ordinary 
strength an almost irresistible foroe, that I. dealt 
death at every blow ; and, in less than a quarter of 
an hour, saw more than fifky of my enemies at mv 
feet, whose bodies served for a bulnark t^oiust 
their fellows' swords. 

The commander of this little body, not having 
generosity enough to be moved with these prodi- 
gious effects of valour in my fovour, was transported 
with rage at my resistance ; and the mght of sa 
many of his men stain before his face, served' only 
io increase his fury : and that moment, seeing that, 
with two more blows, I had sent two of his most 
valiant soldiers to the shadeH, and that the rest, 
fearing to come within the length of my sword, had 
given me a few moments respite — 

Ah I cowards t cried he, are yon afraid of a sif^le 
man ? And will you suffer him to escape from your 
vengeance, who has slain so many of your brove 
comrades, before your eyes t 

These words inspiring them with a fierceness 
such as he desired, they advuiced towards me with 
■90K fury than before. By this time 1 had re^ 
ceived several large wounds, and my blood ran 
down from many parts of my body; yet was i 
not scDsible of any decay of strength: nor did the 
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settled deaigD* of my enemies to deitroy ■ 
me in the least. 1 stilt relied upon the an 
«Kpected Providence would send to my relief, and 
determined, if possible, to preserve my life till it 
awiied. 

I fought, thertfifre, with a raeolution lAich aato- 
nished my enemies, but ilid not moi« them to any 
regard for <nj sa^ty : and observing their toital 
commander a few paces from me eocouraging his 
men, both with his cries and gestures, iadignatioB 
against this inhuman wretch ta tiaasported me o»t 
«f my discretion, that 1 quitted my post, in order 
lo sacnlioe him to my revenge. 

Seeing me advance iiifious^ towards him, be 
turned pale with fear, and endenvoured to shelter 
himself in the midst c^ his men, who, more valiant 
than himself, opposed themselww to my rage to fs^ 
vour his retreat; but quickly clearing myself a way 
with my sword, I pressed towards the barbarous 
toward, and, ere he coald avirid Hie blow 1 aiuied 
at him, it stmck btm senselen at my feet. 

My particular revenge thus satisned, I was sen- 
sible of the foult I had committed m quitting my 
post, by which I exposed myself to be surrounded 
by the enemy. 1 endeavoured to regain it, but in 
vain ; I was beset on all sides, and now despaired 
of any safety ; and' therefore only sought to die 
courageously, and make as many of my enemies as 
I could attend my fall. 

Exasperated by the misfortunes of their com- 
mander, they pressed upon me with redoubled fury. 
Faint as I was with the loss of blood, and so ta- 
-tigned with the past action, and the otwtinate fight 
I had maintained so long with such a considerable 
number, I could hardly any longer lift up my arm; 
and, to complete my misfortune, having thrust my 
«wflrd into the body of one of Ute forwudeat of my 
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. in my endeavouring to ngiuu it, it broke 
in pieces, and the hilt only remaiDed in ray hand. 

TluB accident completed my defeat : dquived of 
my sword, I wea no looger cajMble of making any 
defence : several of them presfted upon me at once, 
and, throwing me down, tied ray hands toother be- 
hind me. Shame and cage at this indignity worked 
so forcibly upon my spirits, weakened as I then 
wat, that I fell into a awmod. What happened till 
my recovery I ata not able to tell ; but at the retui» 
of my senset, I found iqysetf laid oa a bed in a 
tolerable cbwHber, and some p«rsona witk me^ wh»^ 
kq>t a profouad silenee. 



CHAPTER III. 

A Ute mdvtntMrt, Mfttr tkt roatamtie iu»U^ 

Rbcollbctino in a few moments all that hap- 
pened to me, I could not choose but be surprised 
at finding myself treated with so little severity, cod- 
sidering I was pnsoner to persons who had been 
witnesses of the great quantity of blood I bad shed 
in my owa defence. My wounds had been dressed 
white I continued m my swoon; and the faces of 
those persons who were about me enpteeaed nothing 
of unlundness. 

After reflecting some time longer on my situa- 
tion, I called to a young man who sat near my 
bedside, and entreated him to inform me where I 
was, and to whom 1 was a prisDoer ; but could get 
no other answer to those questions than a most civil 
entreaty to compose myself, and not protract the 
cure oi my wounds by talking ; which the surgeons 
had declared would be of a bad consequence, and 
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bad therefore ordered me to be as little disturbed * 

as poeaible. 

Notwithstanding this remonstrance, I rq>eated 
my request, promising to be entirely governed by 
them for the future in what regarded my healtb, 

f>ro^ided they would satisfy me in those particu- 
ars. But my attendant did not so much as reply 
to those importunities; but, to prevent the conti- 
nuance of them, rose from his seat, and retired to 
the other end of the chamber. 

I passed that day, and several others, without 
being able to learn the truth of my condition. All 
this time I was diligently waited on by the two per- 
sons 1 had first seen, neither of whom 1 could pre- 
vail upon to inform me of what 1 desired to know ; 
andjudgmg by this obstinate reserve, and the man- 
ner of my treatment, that there was some mystery 
in the case, 1 forbore to ask them any more ques- 
tions, conceiving they had particular orders nut to 
answer them. 

The care that was taken to forward my cure, in 
three weeks entirely restored me to health. I longed 
impatiently to know what was to^ my destiny, and 
busied myself in conjecturing it in vain ; when one 
morning an elderly lady entered my chamber, at 
whose appearance my two attendants retired. 

Afler she had saluted me very civilly, and in- 
quired after my health, she seated herself in a chair 
near my bedside, and spoke to me in this man- 
ner — 

1 make no question, sir, but you are surprised 
at the manner in which you have been treated, and 
Uie care there has been taken to prevent discoveTing 
to you the place where you now are ; but you will 
doubtless be more surprised to hear you are in the 

fortress of , and in the house of Prince Mar- 

comire, whose party you fought against alone, and 
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wbmn "you so dangerously wounded before you was 
laken prisoner by his men. 

Is it possible, madam, said 1, who from the first 
moment of ber appearance had been in a strange 
perplexity — is it possible I am in the house of a man 
whose Ufe I endeavoured so eagerly to destroy ? 
And is it to him, who oppressed me so basely with 
Dumbers, that I am obliged for the succour I have 
received ? 

It is not to him, replied the lady, that you are 
oUiced far the favourable treatment you have bad ; 
but listen to me patiently, and I wilt disclose the 
truth of your adventure. 

Prince Marcomire, who was the person that head - 
ed that party against which you so valiantly de- 
fended yourself, after the loss of the battle, was 
iiaatening to throw himself into this place, where 
his sister, and many ladies of qaality, had come for 
security : your indiscreet pursuit engaged you in 
the most uneqgal combat that ever was fought; 
and — 

Nay, sir, ioterrupied Arabella, though 1 do not 
refuse to give you all the praises your gallant de- 
fence of yourself against five hundred men de- 
serves : yet I cannot agree with that lady, in say- 
ing, it was the most unequal combat that ever was 
fought : for, do but reflect, I beseech you, upon 
that which the brave prince of Mauritania sustained 
against twice that number of men, with no other 
arms than his sword ; aad, you having been in 
batde that day, was, as I ' conceive, completely 
armed. The young prince of Egypt, accompanied 
only by the valiant, but indiscreet, Cepio his friend, 
engaged all the king of Armenia's guards, and put 
them all to flight. The courageous Ariobasanes 
scorned to turn bis back upon a whole army ; not 
to mention the invincible Artaban, whom a tbou- 
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sud waiiet together canM not hawe made to 

Be pleued to ol^aerre, tottduQ, said Sic G^ocge, 
tiiat to Hie end I may &iUifully recount my imtxtry, 
I sm (loder . the neeeseity of repeatiiw tbinga 
which, haply, may seem too advantageous Ktr a man 
to »y of hinself: therefore 1, indeed, greatly ap- 
prove of the cuHtom, which, no doubt, this iacon- 
Teniency introduced, of a 'squire, nho is thoroughly 
- iostrucled with the secrets of bis master's heart, re- 
tatbg his adventures, and giving a proper eulogium 
of his rate valour, witiiout being in danger of of- 
fending the modesty of the rroowned knight ; who, 
&B you know, madam, upon those occauons, com- 
modiouBly slips away, 
^t being, however, this 4ady'a opinion, that 
4ip man ever undertook a more hasardoua com- 
bat, or with greater odda against him, die did 
«ot fail to express her admiratioa of it in very high 
terms. 

The noise of this accident, pursued she, was 
soon spread over the whole town ; and the beautiful 
Sydiwiiis, Marcomire's sister, hearing that her bro- 
ther was woBoded, as it was thoiiglU, to death, and 
that (he person who killed him was taken prisoner, 
she flew out to meet her wonnded brotber, dis- 
tracted with grief, and vowing to have the severest 
Inntwres executed on him who bad thus barbaiously 
mnrdered her brotber. Those vho bore that un- 
happy pnnce, having biought him into die bouse, 
bis wounds were searched : and the sargeons de- 
cUied they were very dangerous. 
, Sydimiris, hearing this, redoubled her com- 
plaints and vowa of vengeance against you : her 
brother having then the chief au^twity in the 
place, she commanded, inJiis name, to have yo« 
broKgbt .faitJMT, aid to be moat eliidly gwHrdedj 
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'dtftnTuoMd, if her bfother died, Uf mcrifice you to 

Full of these ativgmoary rewitlitioad, ^e left bis 
«buBbef, hft*iiig 8mq him I«id in bed, Aiid his 
totfonds dfemed : but, pttMidg along the gallery to 
kcr omh apartment, ehe met &e persons who were 
bringhig yon to tlie R>om tliat was to be your pri- 
son. You wan not, punued the lady, yet recover- 
ed tiroui yonr swoon, Bo that they carried you like 
one tliatwBs dead : they had taken otFyour helmet 
to give yon air, by WMch means your face being 
-quite uncovered, pale, IsnguliriiiDg, and your eyes 
closed, as if in death, prCMnted ttM moat movfog, 
and, at the same time, most pleasing object in the 
world. 

Sydimiris, who stopt, and for ft moment eagerly 
gazed upon yon, lost aH of a sudden the fierceness 
which before had animated her against you ; (tnd, 
lifting up her eyes to tievr tbote men that carried 
you — 

Are you sure, eiud she to tiiem, that this is the 
person who wotmded my brother? 

Yes, madam, replied one of them : this must be 
be, since there was no other in his company ; and 
he alone sustained the attack of five hundred men ; 
and would probably not have left one of them alive, 
had not hig sword, by breaking, ptat it into our 
power to take him prisoner. 

Cany him aWay, Baid Sydimiris; but let his 
•ounds be dressed, and let bim be carefully looked 
lo, that, if my brother dies, he may be punished as 
he deserves. 

Pronouncing thbse WOtds in a low and faultering 
voice, she turned her eyes a second time upon you ; 
then, hastily averting her looks, she hurried to her 
own chamber, and threw herself into a chmr, with 
«U the mttHu of a Very great distuTbanee. 
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Tbe affection I have. for her, beiag the perKife> 
who had brought her up, and most tavoured with 
her, confidence, made me behold her in this con- 
dition with great concern ; and, BUpposing it was 
her brother that diaquieted her, I besought her not 
to give way to the violence of her grief, but to hope 
that Heaven would restore him to her piikyaa, 

Alas ! my dear Urinoe, said she, I am more cul- 
pable than you can imagine ; and 1 grieve less for 
the condition to which I see Marcomire reduced, 
than for that moderation wherewith I am constrain- 
.ed, spite of myself, to behold his enemy. 

Yes, dear Urinoe, pursaed she, blushing, and 
casting down her eyes, the actions of this unknown 
appear to me in quite another light since I have 
seen him : and, instead of looking upon him as tbe 
murderer of my brother, I cannot help admiring 
that rare valour with which he defended himself 
against so great a number of bis. enemies ; and am 
even ready to condemn the furious Marcomire fop 
oppressing so brave a man. 

As I bad never approved of those violent trans- 
ports of grief and rage which she had expressed 
upon tbe first news of her brother's misfortime, 
and as I looked upon your glorious defence with tha 
utmost admiration, so far from condemning th« 
change of her thoughts, I coafirmed her in the fa- 
vourable opinion she began to entertain of you; 
and, continuing to make remarks upon all the par- 
ticulars of the eombat, which had come to oiur 
knowledge, we found noting in your behaviour 
but what increased our admiration. 

Sydimiris, therefore,, following the dictates of her 
own generosity, as well as my advice, placed two 
persons about you, whose fidelity we could rely on, 
and gave them orders to treat you with all imagin- 
able care apd respect, but not to inform you of ^the 
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jAixt m «4iich you was, or to whom you wm pn- 

la the meau dme, Marcomire, whose wounds liad 
been again examined, was deelared otit of danger 
bif the sargetws : and he ha* isg nndetvtood the ek' 
cess of bis sister's grief, and the revenge she fa*d 
vowed against you, gave her dianks fur tlwse eX<- 
pressions of her tendemeas ; and also uttered some 
threats, which tntimaMd a vicrfest iiatred against 
yon, and a deiiga of pnMecWHig his revenge tipea 
yoa aa soon aa he was ia a condition to leave hie 
vhamber. 

Syi;liiDiriB, who heard bim, (MuM with diAcuIty 
dissemble faer coaceni. 

Ah ! Urinoe, said sfae to we, wbcs we were 
alone: it is now that I more than ever repent of 
that enceA of rage which transported me against 
the brave unknown. I have thereby put him en- 
tirely into my brother's power, and shall be haply 
accessary to that death he ia meditating for him, or 
else a perpetual Imprisonment. 

Tiat reflection gave her go nnich pain, that I 
co«ld not choose but pity her; and cnasidering thrit 
tiie oaly way to preserve you was for her to dis- 
semble a r^e eqml to Marcomire's against you, 
in order to prevent being suspected of any design 
in your favoar, I persuaded her to join wiw him in 
every thing he said; while, in tl>e mean time, we 
ff«ald endeavwiir to get yon cured of your wounda, 
thftt you migfat at least be in a condition once more 
to defend yourself with that miraculous valour Hea- 
vea has bestowed on you. 

Sydimiiis, perceiving bcr 4>FMher would soon be 
ia a conditicm to execute his threats, resolved to 
hazard every thing rather than to espose you (o 
bis rage : she therefore camnmnicated to me Iter 
design of ir>vti>S C*"* 'lil>«**y^ and, by f resentiag a 
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sufficient reward to your guard, induce them to fa- 
vour your escape. 

I andertook to manage this business in her name, 
and have done it so effectually, that you witt this 
night be at liberty, and may depart the town imme- 
diately ; in which it will be dangerous to stay aby 
time, for fear of bemg discovered. 

Sydimiris forbade me to let yon know the person 
to whom you would be obliged for your Ireedoai; 
but 1 could not endure that you should unjustly in- 
volve the sister of Marcomire in that resentiiient you 
will questionless always preserve against Aim: and 
to keep you from being innocently guilty of ingrati- 
bide, 1 resolved to acquaint you with the nature of 
those obligiations you owe to her. 



CHAPTER IV. 
Tht adtenlnre continued. 

Ah, madam ! said I, observing she had finished 
her discourse, doubt not but I shall most gmtefully 
preserve the lemeuibrance of what the generous 
Sydimiris has done for me ; and shall always be 
ready to lose that life iu her defence, which she 
has had the superlative goodnessto take so mueh 
care of. But, madam, pursued 1, with an earnest 
took, do not, I beseech you, refuse me one favour, 
without which I shall depart with inconcervable 
sorrow. 

Depend upon it, valiant sir, replied she, that if 
what you will require of me, be in my power, 
and fit for me to grant, 1 shall very willingly 
oblige you. 

It is then, resumed I, trembling at the boldness 
of my requ^t, that you would condescend to enteeat 
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tbe most generous Sydiniins to favour me with aa 
interview, and give me an opportuulty of throwing 
myself at her feet, to thank her for atl those favours 
1 have received from her cumpasaion. 

I cannot promise you, replied the lady, rising, to 
pievul upon Sydimiris to graot you an audience ; 
out I assure you, that I will endeavour to dispose 
her to do you this favour ; and it shall not be my 
fault if you are not satisfied. 

Saying this, she went out of my chamber, I 
having followed her to the door, with protestations 
,that I would never forget her biaduess upon this 
occasion. 

1 past the rest of that day in an anxious impa- 
tience for night, divided between fear and hope, 
and more taken up with the thoughts of seeing Sy- 
dimiria, than with my expected liberty. 

Night came at last, and the door of my apart- 
ment opening, 1 saw the lady who bad been witb 
me in the morning enter. 

1 have prevailed upon Sydimiris to see you, said 
she ; and she is willii^, at my entreaty, to giv< 
. that favour to a person who, she with reason thinks, 
has been inhumanly treated by her brother. 

Then giving me her hand, she conducted me 
along a large gallery, to a stately apartment ■. and 
after traversing several rooms, she led me into one 
where Sydimiris herself was: who, aa soon as she 
perceived me, rose firom her seat, and received me 
with great civility. 

In the transport I then was, I know not bow I 
returned the graceful salute the incomparable Sy- 
dimiris gave me ; for most certain it is, that I was 
so lost in wonder, at the sight of the many charms 
I beheld in her person, that I could not unlock my 
tongue, or remove my eyes from her enchanting 
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ta.ce, but remaiDed fixed in a posture which at oHeft 
eKpressed my admiratic.. and delight. 

To give you a description of that beauty wbicb 
I then contemplated, 1 muNt inform you, madam, 
that Sydimiris is tall, of a handsome stature, and 
admirably proportioned : her bair was of the finest 
black in the world ; her complexion marvellouBly 
f&n : all the lineaments of her visage were perfectly 
beautiful ; and her eyes, which were large and 
black, sparkled with so quick and piercing a fire, 
that no heart was able (o resist their powerful 
glances. Moreover, Sydimiris is admirably shaped*; 
her port is high and noble ; and her air bo iree, 
yet so commanding, that there are few persons 
in the world with whom she may not dispute Ae 
priority of beauty. In fine, madam, Sydimiris ap- 
peared with BO many advanta^s to a spirit prepoa- 
sessed already with the most grateful sense of her 
favours, that f could not resist the sweet violence 
wherewith her charms took possession of iny heart : 
I yielded, therefore, without relnctance, to my 
destiny, and resigned myself, in an instant, to those 
fetters which the sight of- the divine Sydimiris pre- 
pared for m'e. Hecovering, therefore, a little from 
that admiration which had so totally en^ssed all 
roy fecultieS, I threw myself at her feet with an ac- 
tion wholly composed of transport, 

Diviqe SydiAiiris! satd I, beholding her with 
eyes in which the letters of toy new-born passion 
mif^t very plainly he read, see at your feet a 
man devoted to your service by all the ties Af gra-> 
titude and respect. I 'come, fnadam, to declare to 
you, that from the firs't moment you gsie me li- 
berty, I had devoted that and my lifp to yon ; and 
at your feet I confirm the rift, protesting by all 
that is most dear and sacred to me, that since I 
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hold ray life firom (he divine Sydimiris, she alone 
shall have the absolute disposal of it for the future ; 
and should she please ag^ to demand it, either 
to appease her brother's fury or to sacrifice it to 
her own security, 1 will moat fidthfiiUy perform her 
will, and shed the last drop of that blood at her 
command which I would with transport los^ in her 
defence ! 

Aline high-flown speech, indeed ! said Sir Charles, 
laughing. But I hope you did not intend to keep 
your word. 

Sure, sir, replied Arabella, you do not imagine 
that Sir George would have biled in executing all 
he had promised to the beautiful and generous Sy- 
dimiris: what could he possibly have said less? 
And indeed what less could she have expected from 
a man, whom, at the hazard of her own life and 
happiupss, she had given freedom to ? 

I accompanied these words, madam, pursued Sit 
George, with so passionate a look and accent that 
the lur Sydimiris blushed, and for a moment cast 
down her eyes with a visible confiision. At last, — 

Sir, replied she, I am too well satisfied with what 
I have done with respect to your safety, to require 
any proofs of your gratitude that might be danger- 
ous to it; and shall remain extremely well satis^ed, 
if the obligations you think you owe me may in- 
duce you to moderate your resentment agiunst my 
brother, for the crnel treatment you received from 
him. 

Doubt not, madam, interrupted I, eagerly, but 
I shall, in the person of Marcomire, regard the 
brother of the divine Sydimiris ; and that considerT 
ation will be sufficient not only to make me forget 
all the violences he comnutted against me, but even 
to defend his life, if need be, with the hazard of my 
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£]iCMflvel;g«neroitshdeMtI sBidSirCbarlea: t 
never htard any flft*g file h. 

Oh I dear sir, repltcd Arabella, there &re Dtrm- 
iKrtess ifr^ancea of etjual and even HD[»enor genC' 
rosity to b^ lOet with in tbe lives of the h^rmg of 
antiquity. Yon will thtYe see a lover, whose mis- 
ttesa has been taken from him either by treMbery 
or force, venture his life in defence of tbe iajarious 
husband who possesses her; an^ tboufh all hia 
fetlci^ depends lipon his death, yet he will rescae 
him from It at the expence of the greater part of 
bis blood. 

Aittrther, who, after a long atid bloody war, has, 
by taking his enemy prisoner, an opportunity of 
tenninatiilg it honourably ; yet, through an heroic 
principle of generosity, he gives his captive libertv 
withont making any conditiona, and has all his won 
to do over ag^. 

A Uiird , having contracted a tiolent Aiendship for 
th6 enemies of his country, through the same gene- 
rous sentiments, draws bis sword in their defence, 
and makes no scruple to fight against an army where 
the king his father is in person. 

I must confess, said Sir Charles, that generosi^ 
seems to me very peculiar that will make a man fight 
for his enemies against his own father. 

It is in that peculiarity, sir, said Arabella, that 
his generosi^ consists ; for certainly there is nothing 
extraordinary in fighting for one's fitther and one's 
country ; but when a man has arrived to such a 
pitch of gfreatness of soul as to neglect those mean 
and selfish considerations, and, loving virtue in the 
persons of his enemies, can prefer their glory be- 
fore his own particular interest, he is then a perfect 
hero indeed. Such an one was Oroondates, Artax- 
crxea, and many others I could name, who all gave 
eminent proofs of their disinterestedness and great- 
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nesB of soal upon the like occasioos ; therefore, not 
to detract from Sir Geui^e'a merit, I must still in- 
wt, that in the resolutions he had taken to defend 
hi* -ewtaty'a lite at the eipence of his own, he did 
DO autit iha.a whtU: »ay man of ordinary geoero^ty 
ought to 4o, and wbat be was particularly ob%ed 
t«, by wtwt 4e amiable Sydimiiis had done for 
him. 

I w^s hBppy> however, madam, coatiiuied Sir 
George, to find that those expressions of wy gra~ 
titude wrought somewhat u}tQa the heart of the 
lovely Sydimiris.ia my favour : ber w.ords discovered 
as much, and h«r eyes spoke yet more JAteltigibly ; 
but our convMBation wae in^erruptfd by the dis- 
creet Urinoe, who, fearing Ihe consequence of 90 
long a stay in her chamber, represented to me that 
it was time to take my leave. 

I turned pale at this cruel sound ; and, beholding 
Sydimiris with a languishing look, — 

Would to Heaven, madam, said I, that instead 
of giving me liberty, you would keep me eternally 
your prisoner I for though a dungeon was to be the 
place of my confinemient, yet, if it was near you, it 
would seem a palace to me ; for indeed I am no 
loiter in a condition to relish that freedom you be- 
stow upon me, since it must remove me farther 
from you. But I beseech you, madam, to believe 
thnt in delivuiag me from yom brother's fetten, 
you have caat me into your own, and that I am 
more a prisoner than ever ; bnt a pris<Mier to so 
lovely a conqueror, that I do not wish to break my 
chains, uid prefer the sweet and glorious capUvity 
1 am in to all the «rowns in the woild. 

You are very bold, said Sydimiris, blushing, to 
entertain me with such discourse; yet I pardon 
this offence, in consideration of what you have suf- 
fered from my brother, and on condition that you 
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will depart immediately without speaking anoAer 

Sydimiiis spoke this so etumestly, that 1 durst not 
duobey her ; and kissing llie hem of her robe with 
a pasaiooate air, I left ber chamber, conducted 
by Urinoe, who having brought me to a private 
door, which carried us into the street, I there 
found a man waiting for me, whom I knew to be 
the same that had attended me during my stay in 
that house. 

Urinoe having^ recommended to him to see me 
safe out -of the town, I took leave of her with the 
most grateful acknowledgments for her kindness, 
and followed my conductor, so oppressed with grief 
at the thoughte of leaving the place where Sydi- 
miris was, that I had hardly strength to walk. 



CHAPTER V. 

An txlraordinaTy imtantt ofrtneronty in a lever, 
lomewhat reMtmbling that of the great Ariaxerxei 
M CoMttndria, 

The farther 1 weot, continued Sir George, the more 
my regret increased ; and finding it would be im- 
possible to live and quit the divine Sydlmiris, I all 
at once took a resolution to remain in the town con- 
cealed ; and, communicating my design to my guide, 
1 engaged him to assist me in it by a present of a 
considerable sum, which he could not resist. Ac- 
cordingly, he left me in a remote part of the town, 
and went to find out a convenient lodging for me ; 
which he soon procured, and also a suit of clothes 
to disguise me, my own being very rich and mag- 
nificent. 
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Maring recommended me as a relation of his, 
who was newly arrived, I was received very civilly 
by the people with whom he placed me ; and tiad- 
ing tJiis young man to be very witty and discreet, 
and also very capable of serving me, I communi- 
cated to him my intentiouB bj staying, which were 
only to be near the divine Sydimiris, and to have 
the happiness of sometimes seeing her when she 
went abroad. 

Thia man, entering into my meaning, assured me 
he would faithfully keep my secret, and that he 
would not fail to bring me iatelligence of all that 
passed in the palace of Marcomire. 

I could with difficulty keep myself from falling 
at his feet to e^ipress my sense of his kind and ge- 
nerous offers ; but 1 contented myself with present- 
ing him with another sum of money larger than the 
first, and assured him of my future gratitude. 

He then took leave, and left me to my reflections, 
which were wholly upon the image of the divine 
Sydimtris, and the happiness of being so near the 
object I adored. 

My confidant came to me the next day, bat 
brought me no other news than hat my escape 
was not yet known to Marcomire. I inquired if he 
had seen Sydimiris : but he rephed he had not, and 
that Urinoe had only asked if he had conducted 
me safe out of town ; to which he had answered, as 
we had agreed, that I had got out safe.and undis- 
coTcred. 

A day or two after he brought me news more 
pleasing: for he told me that SydiniirU. had sent 
for him into her chamber, and asked him several 
(]ue8tioiiB concerning me; that she appeared very 
melancholy, and even blushed whenever she men 
tioned my name. 

This account gave sufficient matter fmmytJioughls 
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to work upon for several da^s. I interpreted Sydi- 
miris's blugh a thousand different ways: 1 reflected 
upon all the different causeB to which it might be 
owing, and busied myaelf with all thoae inBumer- 
able conjectures, which, as you kaow, madam, such 
an incideut always gives riw to in a lovcdt's imagi- 
na^OD. At length I explained it to my own wt- 
vaotage, and felt thereby a conaidersble increase of 
my affection. 

A whole week having elapsed without another 
sight of my confidant, I began to be greatly 
alarmed ; when on the eighth da^ of this cruel sus- 
pense, I saw him appear, but with so many marks 
of disturbance in his face, that I trembled to hear 
what he had to acquaint me with. 

Oh 1 sir, said he, as soon as bis conceni suffered 
him to speak, Marcomire has discovered yourescape, 
and the means by which it was procured. One of 
those in whom Urinoe confided, has betrayed it 
to him, and tbe beauteous Sydimiris is Ukcly to 
feel the most terrible effects of his dinileasure. He 
has confined her to her cbumber, and vows to sa- 
crifice her life to the honour of his family, which he 
says she has stained; and he loads that admirable 
lady with so many reproaches, that it is thought her 
grief for such undeserved cslnnmiea will occasion 
her death. 

Scarce had he finished Uiese cruel words, when 
I, who, all the time he had been speaking, bebeld 
him with a dying tye, sunk down at hb feet in a 
swoon, which cootiDued so long that he began to 
think me quite dead: however, I at last opened my 
eyes ; but it'was only to pour forth a river of tears, 
and to utter complaints which might have moved 
the most obdurate heart. After having a long time 
tormented myself in weeping and complaining, I 
at hist took a lesolutiou wbich ofi'eicd me some 
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alleviation of my grief; and the faithful Tuxarea, 
seeing me ,a little composed, left me to myself, with 
a promise to return soon, and acquaint me with 
what passed farther in the {mlaee of Marcomire. 

As, soon as he was gone, I rose from my bed; 
and, dressing myself in those clothes I wore when I 
was taken prisoner, 1 went to the palace of Marco- 
mire, and, demanding to see him, I was told he was 
in the a|}artment of Sydimiris, and at my earnest 
desire they conducted me thither. 

When I entered ^e room, I behdd that incom- 
parable beauty stretched upon a couch dissolved 
in tears, and Urinoe upon her knees before her, 
accompuiying with her own those precious drops 
which fell from the bright eyes of her mistress. 

Marcomire, who was walking furiously about Uie 
room, exclaiming with the utmost violence against 
that fair sufferer, did not observe my entrance ; so 
that I bad an opportunity of going towards Sydi- 
miris, who lifting up her eyes to look upon' me, gave 
3- loud shriek, and, by a look of extreme anguish, 
let me understand how great her apprehensions were 
upon my account. 

I am come, madam, said I, to perform part of 
the promise 1 made you, and, by dying, to prove 
your innocence; and, freemg you from the te- 
proaches you suffer on my account, 1 shall have 
the happiness to convince you that my life is in- 
finitely kfls dear to me than your tranquillity. Sy- 
dimiris, who hearkened to me wilh great emotion, 
was going to make some answer, when Marcomire, 
alarmed by his sister's shriek, came towards us, 
and, viewing me at first with astonishment, and 
then with a smile of cruelty and revenge, — Is it 
possible; said he, that I behold my designed mur- 
derer again in my power? 
' I am in tiiy power, said I, because I am willing 
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to be SO, and come volnntarily to put myMlf into 
youT hands, to free that eiicelleDt lady from the im- 
putation you have laid on her. Know, Marcomire, 
that it is to myself slone I owed my liberty, which 
I would still preserve agaiuBt all Uie forces thou 
coutdst bring to deprive me of it; and this sword, 
which left thee life enough to threaten mine, would 
haply once more put yours in danger, were I not 
lestrained by a powerful consideration, which leaves 
me not the hberty of even wishing you ill. 

Ah, dissembler ! said Marcomire, in a rage, think 
not to impose upon me by thy counterfeit mildneag: 
thou art my prisoner once more, and J shall take 
care to prevent your escaping a second time. 

I am not your prisoner, replied 1, while I posaeas 
this sword, which has already defended me against 
greater numbers than you have here to oppose me. 
But, continued I, throwing down my sword at Sy~ 
dimiris's feet, I resign my liberty to restore that 
tady to your good opinion, and to free her from 
diose base aspersions thou bast uujustiy loaded h«r 
with upon my account. 

It matters not, said the brutal brother, taking up 
my sword, whether thou hast resigned, or I have 
deprived thee of liberty ; but since thou art in my 
power, thou shalt feel all the effects of my resent-' 
ment. Take bim away, pursued he, to some of his 
people : put him into the worst dungeon you can 
tind ; and let him be guarded carefully, upon pain 
of death if he again escapes. 

With these words several men offered to lead me 
uiil of the room, but I repulsed them with disdain; 
and making a low reverence to Sydimiris, whose 
countenance expressed the extremes of fear and 
anguish, I followed my conductors to the prison 
allotted for me, which, hideous as it was, I contem- 
plated with a secret pleasure, since I had, by Uiat 
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action which had brought me into it, given a testi- 
mony of my love for the adonible SydimiriHi 



CHAPTER VI. 

/« icAJcA if tuill be teat, that the ladjf it m gtnermu 
tu her lover, 

I PASSED saiAe days ia this coB&iettent, melan- 
choly enough : my ignorance of the destiny of Sydi- 
niria gave me nore pain than the sense of my own 
miafortimes; uid one evening, when I was more 
than usnally disquieted, one of my guard entered 
my prison, iud, giving me a letter, retired without 
spelling a word. I opened this letter with pre- 
cipitation, and, by the light of a lamp which was 
allowed me, I read the following words : — 

" STDIMIBIS, TO THB MOST GENEHOUS 
BBLLMOUR, ' 

" It ig not enough to tell you, that the method you 
took to iiree me from my brother's severity has filled 
me with the utmost esteem and admiration. So ge- 
nerous an action merits a greater acknowledgment : 
and' I will make no scruple to confess, that ray heart 
is most sensibly touched by it. Yes, Bellmour, I 
have received this glorious testimony of your affec- 
tion with such a gratitude as you yourself could 
have wished to inspire me with; and it shall not be 
long before you will have a convincing proof of the 
effect it has had upon, the spirit of 

" synrMiRig." 

This letter, madam, pursued Sir George, being 
wholly calculated to make me hope that 1 nas not 
hated by the divine Sydimiris, and that she mcdi- 
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tated something in My favour, I resigned myself up 
to the most delightful enpectations. 

Whatl cried 1, transported with the excess of 
my Joy, does the most admirable Sydimiris conde- 
scend to assure me that 1 have touched her heart? 
And docs she promise me that I shall receive some- 
convincing proof of her acknowledgment 1 

Ah ! too happy and too fortunate Belhnour, to 
what a glorious destiny hast thou been reserved ! 
And how oughtest thou to adore these fetters that 
have procured thee the esteem of the divine Sj'di- 

Such, madam, were the Bppr«hensions which the 
billet I had received inspired me with. I conUnn- 
ally flattered myself with the most pteasing hopes ; 
and during three weeks longer, in whicl^I heard no 
more from Sydimiris, my imagination was wholly 
filled with those sweet thoughts which her letterbad 
made me entertain. 

At length, on the evening of a day which I had 
wholly spent in reading over Sydimiris's letter, and 
interpreting the sense of it a thousand different 
ways, but all agreeable to my ardent wishes ; I saw 
the sage Urinoe enter my prison, accompanied by 
Toxares, whom 1 had not seen during my last con- 
finement. Wholly transported at the sight of these 
two friends, and not doubting but they had brought 
me' the most agreeable news, I ran towards them ; 
and throwing myself at Urinoe's feet, I begged her, 
in an ecstacy of Joy, to acquaint me with Sydimiris's 
commands. 

Urinoe, in some confusion at this action, entreated 
me to rise. It is fit, cried 1, b a transport I 
could not master, that in tiiis posture 1 should 
receive the knowledge of that fcUcity Sydimiris ha» 
lind the goodaess to promise me. llrinoe sighed st 
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tiioe words ; and beholding me with a look of 
compaMion and tenderness — 

Would to God, said she, that all I have to aay 
were oa agreeable as the first news I have to tell 
you ; which U, that you are free, and at liberty to 
leave the town thb momeutl Sydimiris, continued 
she, has bought your freedom, at the expenceof her 
own; and, to ddiver you (rom her brother's chains, 
she has put on others, haply more cruel than those 
you have worn. In fine, she has married a man 
wbom she detested, to procure your liberty, her 
brother having granted it to her upon that con- 
dition alone. 

Scarce had Urinoe linbhed these words, when I 
fell without sense or motion atrher feet. Toutre* 
and she, who had foreseen what might happen, 
having provided themselves with cordials necessary 
to restore me, brought me to myself with infinite 
trouble. 

Cruel ! s^ I to them, with a tone and look which 
witnessed the excess of my despair, why have you 
hindered me from dying, at once to prevent the 
thousand deaths 1 shall sufier from my grief? Is 
this the confirmation of those glorious hopes Sydi- 
miris had permitted me to entertain? Is this that 
proof of the acknowledgments I was to expect ? 
And is it by throwing herself into the arms of my 
rival, that she repays those obligations she thinks 
she owes me ? 

Ah, inhuman Sydimiris I was it to make my de- 
spair more poignant, that thou flatteredat me with 
such a prospect of happmess? And was it neces- 
sary to the grandeur of thy nuptials, that my life 
should be the sacrifice ? 

But how unjust am 1, cried I, repenting in an in- 
stant of those injurious suspicions ; how unjust am 
I, to accuse the divine Sydimiris of inhumanity? 
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Was it not to give me freedom, that iibe bestowed 
lienielf on a man she hatn t And haa ske not made 
henetf miserable for ever, to procure me a fancied 
happiness ? 

Ah [ if it be so, >»hat a wretch am 1 1 I, who 
have been the only cause of thnt misery to which 
she has doomed henelf ! Ah, Liberty ! pursued I, 
how 1 detest thee, since purchased by the misfortune 
of Syduniris I And how far more sweet and glon- 
ons were those chiuns which I wore for her sakel 

My sif^hs and tears leaving me no longer the 
power of speech, I sank down on my bed, op- 
pressed with a mortal grief. 

Urinoe and Toxares drew near to comf<Ht me, 
and sud all that sensible and discreet persons could 
thiak of to alleviate my despair. 

ThoHgh I have. beard that Sydimirjs is married, 
replied 1, without dyin^ immediately ; vet do not 
imagine that I will suffer this odious life to conti- 
nue long. If sorrow do not quickly dispatch me, ' 
I will seek deadi by oth« means ; for since Sydi- 
miris is lost, I have no more business in the worid. 

The charitable Urinoe and Toxares endeavoured 
in vain to divert me fnun this sad resolution, when 
Urinoe, finding aH their reasonings ineffectaal, drew 
a tetter out of her pocket, and presenting it to me, 
I had orders, said she, not to let this letter be de- 
livered to you till you had left the town ; bat the 
despair to which I see you reduced, does, I con- 
ceive, di^>ease with my ri^rous observation of 
those directions. While Urinoe was spealiing, f 
ep«ied this letter, trembling, and found it as (al- 
hnvB. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



ContainiMg an incident full as probabte as a«y in 
Scttdcry's Romances. 

" 8YDIM1RIS TO BELLMOUR, 

" If that proof of my gratitude, which I promise te 
give you, fall short of your expectatioos, blame not 
the defect of my will, but the rigour of my destiny ; 
it was by this only way I could give you liberty : 
nor is it too dearly bought by the loss of all my 
happiness, if you receive it as you ought. Had I 
be^n allowed to f<^ow my owd inclinatioDs, there 
is no man in the world I would have preferred to 
yourself. I owe this confession to the remembrauce 
of your affection, of which you gave me so generous 
an instance ; and the use I expect you will make of 
it, is to console yourself under a misfortunt, which 
is common to us both; though 1 haply have most 
reason to complain, since i could not he just to you, 
without being cruel at the same time, or confer a 
benefit, without loading you with a misfortuDe. If 
the sacrilice I have made of myself for your sake, 
gives me any claim to the continuance of your love, 
1 command you, by the power it gives me over 
you, to live, and not (o add to the miseries of my 
coodition the grief of being the cause of- your 
Heath. Remember, 1 will look upon your disobe- 
dience as an act of the most cruel ingratitude ; and 
your compliance widi this request shall ever be 
esteemed as the dearest mark you can give of that 
passion you have home to the unfortunate 

" 8YDIM1RI8." 

Ah, Sydimitis! cried I, having read this letter, 
more cruel in your kindness than severity ! After 
having deprived me of yourself, do you forbid 
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me to die, and expose me by so rigorous a com- 
mand to ills infinilely more hard and painful than 
death? 

Yea, pursued I, after a little pause; jes, Sydi- 
miris, thou shalt be obeyed : we will not die, since 
thou hast commanded us to live ; and, notwith' 
standing the tortures to which thou condemnest us, 
we will obey this command, and give thee a glo- 
rious proof of our present submission, by enduring 
that life which Ae loss of thee has rendered truly 
wretched. 

Urinoe and Toxares, somewhat re-assured hy the 
resolution I had taken, exhorted me by all the per- 
suasions friendship could put in their months, to 
persevere in it; and, Urinoe bidding me farewell, 
I endeavoured to prevail upon her to procure me a 
sight of Sydimiris once more, or at least tn bear a 
letter from me to her ; hut she refused both these 
requests so obstinately, telling me, Sydimiris would 
neither consent to the one nor the other, that 1 was 
obliged to he contented with the promise she made 
me, to represent my affliction in a true light to her 
mistress, and to assure her, that nothing but her 
ahscdute commands could have hindered me from 
dying. Then, taking leave of me with much ten- 
derness, she went out of the piisoo, leaving Toxa- 
res with me, who assisted me to dress, and con- 
ducted me out of that miserable place, where I bad 
passed so many sad, and also joyful hours. At a 
gate to which be brought me I found a horse wait- 
ing ; and havii^ embraced this faithful confidant 
with many expressions of gratitude, I bestowed a 
ring of some value upon him to remember me by ; 
and, mounting my horse, with a breaking heart, I 
took the first road which presented itself to my 
eyes, and ^hmed away, without knowing whitber 
I went. I rode the whole night, so totally en- 
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glowed by my despur, thst I did not perceive my 
hone was bo tired, it could hardly cany me a step 
farther. At last the poor beast fell down uoder me, 
so that 1 was obliged to dismount; and, looking 
about me, perceived that 1 was in a forest, without 
seeing the least appearanve of any habitation. 

The wildness and solitude of ^e place flattered 
my despair; and while my horse was feeding upon 
what graaa he could find, I wandered about: the 
miming just breaking, gave me light enough to 
direct my steps. Chance at last conducted me to 
a cave, which seemed to have been the residence of 
some hermit, or unfortunate lover like myself. It 
was dug at the side of a rock ; the entrance to it 
thick set with bushes, which hid it from view. I 
descended by a few steps cut rudely enongh, and 
was convinced it had formerly served for a habila- 
tioo for some religious or melancholy persmi ; for 
there were seats of turf rtused on each side of it, 
a kiad of bed composed of dried leaves and rushes, 
and a bole made artificially at the lop, to admit the - 
light. 

MThile I conudered this place attentively, I idl 
at once took up a resolution, inspired by my de- 
spair ; which was, to continue there, and indulge 
my melancholy in a retirement so fitted for my 
purpose. 

OiviDg my horse, therefore, liberty to go where 
be pleased, and hailing up my arms upon a tree 
near my cave, I took possession of this solitary 
mrasioB, with a gloomy kind 'of satis&Gtion, and 
devoted ail my hours to the contemplation of my 
misfertunes. 

1 lived in tJiis manner, madam, for ten months, 
without feeling the least desire to change my habi- 
tation ; and, duriug all that lime, no mortal ap- 
pfooched my solitude, so that I lived perfectly se- 
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cure aod undiBcovrred.-— Sir Geoi^e [tausing here 
to take breath, the old baronet said what will be 
fouod in the foUowina; chapter. 



CHAPTER Vlir. 

A tingle combat fought with prodigious valour, 

and described with amazing accuracy, 

Givic me leave, sir, said Sir Charles, to ask if you 
ate in all this time? 

Alas, sir, replied Sb George, sighs and tears were 
all my sustenance. 

Sir Charles, Mr. Glanville, and Miss, laughmg at 
this answer, Arabella seemed greatly confused. 

It is not to be imagined, said she, that Sir George, 
or,to say better. Prince Veridomer, lived ten months " 
without eating any thing to support nature : but 
such trifling circumstances are always left out in 
the relations of histories; and truly an audience 
must be very dull and unapprehensive, that cannot 
conceive, without being told, that a man must ne- 
cessarily eat in the space of ten mondis. 

But the food Sir Geoige li*ed on, replied the ba- 
ronet, was very unsubstantial, and wouhi not afford 
him much nourishment. 

1 suppose, resumed Arabella, he lived much upon 
such provisions as the forest afforded him ; such as 
wild fruit, herbs, bitter sallads, and the like; wbicb, 
considering Uie melancholy that possessed bite, 
would appear a voluptuous repast ; and which the 
unfortunate Orontes, when "he was in the same situ- 
ation, thought infinitely too good for him. 

Sir Charles, finding Arabella, took no notice of 
the historian's hyperbole of living upon his sighs 
and tears, passed it over for fear of offending her; 
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nod Sir 0«orge, who bad been id some anxiety hOw 
to bring himself off, when he perceived Arabella 
was reasonable en«ugh to suppose he must have 
eat during his abode in the forest, went on with his 
relation in this maimer. — 

I lived, as I before observed to yon, madam, in 
this cave for ten months ; and truly I was so re- 
conciled to that solitary way of life, and found so 
much sweetDess in it, that I believe I should have 
remained there till this day, but for the adventure 
which I am going to recount. 

It being my custom to walk out every evening in 
the forest, returning to my cave, something later 
than usual, I heard the cries of a woman at some 
distance, who seemed to be in disb'ess. I stopped 
to listen from what side those cries proceeded ; and, 
perceiving they seemed b> approach nearer to me, 
I took down my armour from the tree where I had 
hung it ; and itastJly arming myself, shaped my 
course towards the place from whence those com- 
plaints seemed to come, resolving to assist that 
unknown person with all the strengtii that was left 
me. 

Haring gone some paces, I spied throng the 
branches of the trees a man on horseback, with a 
lady, who struggled to get loose, and at times called 
aloud for succour. 

This sight inflamiug me with rage against that 
impious ravisher, I Hew towards him ; and when 1 
came within hearing — 

Hold, wretch ! cried I, and cease to offer vio< 
lence to tiiat lady, whom thou bearcat away by 
force ; or prepare to defend thyself against one who 
will die before he will suffer thee to prosecute thy 
unjust designs. 

"nie man, without answering me, clapped spurs 
to his horse ; uid it would have been impossible to 

VOL. XXV. I <.'i^i"^_{\>J 
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have overtaken bim, had not nay own hone, which 
had never quitted the forest, appeared in my view. 
1 quick^ inouDt«d him, and followed the track the 
rav ishei had taken, with inch ipeed, that I came up 
with him in a moment. 

Caitiff I 8ud I, release the lady, and def^d thy' 
self. These words, which 1 accompanied With a 
thundering blow upon his head-piece, obliged him 
to Bet down the lady, who ibplored Heaven, with 
the ntmoat ardour, to grant me the victory ; and, . 
recoiling back a few paces, to take a view of me — 

I know not,, said he, for what reason thoa settest 
thyself to cmpose my designs ; bnt 1 well know that 
thou shalt dearly repent of tiiy temeii^. 

Saying this, be advanced furiously towards me, 
and aimed so heavy a blow at my head, that, bad 
1 not received it on my shield, 1 Blight h^ily have 
no longer been in a condition to dcfoid the dis- 
tressed lady : but having, with the greatest dexterite 
imaginable, avoided this blow, I made at him wito 
■o much fierceness, and directed my aims so well, 
that in a few moments I wounded him m several 
places ; and his anu^ were all dyed with bis blood. 

This good success redoubled my vigour ; and 
having, by a lucky stroke of my aword, cut (he 
strings of his bead-piece, it fell off; and bis bead 
bemg bare, 1 was going to let fall a dremdfitl bbw 
upon it, which doubtless would hove shivered it in 
a thousand pieces, when be cried ont for quarter, 
and, letting fall his sword, by that action' assured 
me my victory was entire. 

Live, wretcb, cried 1, unce thou art base enough 
to value hfe after being vanquished : but swear upon 
my aword, that thou wilt never more attempt the 
liber^ of that lady. 

While I was uteaking, 1 perceived he was no 
longer able to wt nis horse; but, staggering a mo- 
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ment, he ffiU olf, and lay extended without motion 
upon the ground. Touched with compassion at 
this sight, 1 alighted, and, supposing him to be in a 
swoon, WHS preparing to give him some assistance; 
but, upon my nearer approach, I fouod he was 
quite dead. 

Leaving therefore this mournful object, I tuned 
about, with an intention to go and offer the dis- 
tressed lady my farther help ; but I perceived her 
already at my feet, — Valiant knight, said she, with 
a tone of voice so bewitching, that all my facul- 
ties were suspended, as by enchantment, suffer 
me, on my knees, to thank you for the deliverance 
you have procured me from that base man ; since 
to yonr admirable valour I owe not only the pre- 
servation of my life, but, what is infinitely dearer 
to me, my honour. 

The astonishment wherewith I beheld the mira- 
culous beauty that appeared before me, kntt me a 
moment in such an attentive gaze, that I foi^t 
' she was at my feet: Kcotlecting myself, howeveT> 
with some confusion at my neglect — 

Oh, rise, madam! cried I, helping her up with 
infiirite respect, and debase not such perfection to 
a posture in which all the monarchs of the earth 
might glory to appear ')efore it. 

That you may the better conceive the alteratimi 
which the sight of this fair unknown produced in 
my soul, 1 will endeavour to give you a descripdon 
of'^faer beauty, which was altogether miraculous. 
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/» which the reader mill Jind a detcriptum o/ » 
btauty, in a atyte truly tublime. 

The new-fallen snow, pursued Sir Geoige, wa» 
lanned, in compariaon of the refined puri^ of that 
whit« which made up the ground of her' com- 
plexion ; and though fear had a little gathered the- 
camcUioDB of her cheeks, yet her joy at being de- 
livered seemed to plant ^em there with such tresh> 
advantages, that any eye might shrink at the bright- 
ness of that mingled lustre. Her mouth, as well for 
shape as colour, might shame the imitation of the 
best pencils, and the liveliest tints ; and though, 
through some petty intervab of joy, it wanted the 
smiles which grief and terror sequestered, yet she 
never opened it, but like the east, at the birth of a 
beautiful day, and tiien discovered treasures, whose 
excelling whiteness made the pnce inestimable. All 
the features of her face had so near a kindred to- - 
proportion and symmetry, that the several masters 
of Apelles's art might have called it his glory to 
have copied beauties from her, as the best of mo- 
dels : the circumference of her visage shewed the 
extremes of an imperfect circle, and almost formed 
it to a perfect oval ; and this abridgement of mar- 
vels was tapered by a pair of the brightest stars that 
ever were lighted up by the hand of Nature. As 
tiieir colour was the same with the heavens, there 
was a spherical harmony in their motion, and that 
mingled with a vivacity so penetrating, as neither 
the firmest eye, nor the strongest soul, could arm 
themselves with a resistance of proof against those 
pointed glories. Her head was crowned with a pro- 
d^ous quantity of fair long bur, which colour as 
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fitly uiited ike beaHty of ber eyes, as unaginfttion 
could sake it. To these marvels of face were joined 
tfae test of ber neck, hands, and shape ; and thne 
seetoed a contest between the form and wfaiteneas 
of the two former, which had the target ecmmis- 
Hoo Irom Nature to work woaders. 

In fine, ber beauty was miraculous, and couM 
not &il of iKodvcing a sudden effect upon k heart 
like DUac 

Having pauied i« an instaat from the extrenest 
' admirattcm to something yet more tender, I reke- 
rated my offers of service to the fair unknown ; who 
told me she feared her father had occasion Ibi some 
awiBlaiice, ber ravisber having left his men to en- 
gage bimi and keep off his pnrsait, while be rode 
off with bia pnie. Herenpoa I begged her to di" 
rect me to the plac« where she left her father, aa- 
sunOf; bet 1 would gladly venture my life a second 
lime ta preMrve his ; and she deairmg to go wkh 
me, I placed ber before roe on my horse^ and 
had the exquisite pteaanre of svpportiog with my 
aims tim Minst and most admirable creature is 
the world. 

In Less than half an hour, which had appeared to 
me but a moment, we got to the place where she 
hftd been tsni from her latbei ; whom we beheld, 
with three «£ his servants, maintiuoing a fight 
agtunst twice as many of their enemies. 

Haviag gently set down the beauteous uduiown 
upon the grsfls,. I flew to the relief of her ladier ; 
and, Arowing myself fariously among hia assailantB, 
dmpatched two of them with aa many blows : the 
others seeing so unespected an assistance, gave 
back a little; and I took advantage of their conster- 
naiioo, b> redouble my blows, and brought two 
more of them at my feet. 

Thne remaiaed now but four to overcome ; and 

■3 , \.„„„M 
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my arrival having givea new vi^ur to those whosf 
part I had token, they seconded me so well that we 
soon bad nothing more left to do; for the rest, seeing 
their comrades slain, sought their safety in flight. 
We were too generous to pursue them, the btood of 
such wretches being unworthy to be shed by our 

The fair unknown, seeing us conquerors, flew to 
embrace her father; who, holding her pressed be- 
tween his arms, turned Ms eyes upon me ; then 
quitting ber, came towards me, and, in the most 
obligini; terms imaginable, returned me Ijianks for' 
the assistance 1 hul brought him. And being in- 
formed by hb dfiughter, of what I had done fi» 
her preservation, this oki gentleman renewed his 
acknowledgments, calling me the preserver of his 
life, the valiant defender of his daughter's hoDour,i 
his tutelary angel, and tbe guardian of his house. 

In fine, he loaded me with so many thanks and 
pruses, that 1 could not choose but be in some 
confuuon ; and to put an end to them, I begged be 
would inform me by what means he came into that 
misfortune. 

He told me, that, residing in a castle at tbe ex- 
tremity of this forest, the charms i^ bis daughter 
bad captivated a neighbouring lord, whose charac- 
ter and person being disagreeable both to her and 
himself, he had absolutely refused to give her to him r 
thereu|ion he had set upon them as tliey were going 
to visit a relation at some distance, and, dragging 
Philonice out of the coach, put her before him on 
his hftrse, and carried her away, leaving eight of 
his men to engage him and his servants ; who, be- 
ing but four in number, must inevitably have pe- 
rished, had 1 not come to hb relief, and, by my 
miraculous valour, vanquished all his enemies. 
Saying this, he desired me to go home with 
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turn to the ctistle; and having led his d&u^ter 
to the coach, insisted upon my placing; myaetf neit ' 
her : and, get^g in himself, ordered them to te- 
tum home. 

This accident having altered his design of mak- 
ing the visit which bad been the occasioD of this 
journey, — 

The baron, for that I found was his title, enter- 
tained me all the way with repeated expressions of - 
acknowledgments and tenderness ; and the incom- 
parable Philonlce condescended also to assure me of 
her gratitude for the service I had done her. 

Al our arrival at the castle, I perceived it was 
very large and munificent. The baron conducted 
me to one of the best apartmrats, and would stay 
in the room till my armour was taken off, that he. 
might be assured I had received no hurts. Having 
rendered him the Uke civility in his own chamber, 
and satisfied myself he was not wounded, we re- 
turned to the beautiful PMlonice ; and this sesond 
Hght having finished my defeat, 1 remained so absO' 
lutely her slave, that Beither Dorothea nor Sydimiris 
were more passionately beloved. 

At the earnest entreaty of the baron, I staid some 
weeks in thecastle; duni^ which, the daily sight of 
Philonice so augmented my flames,- that I was no 
loneer in a condition to conceal them. But, fearing 
to displease that divine beauty by a confession of my 
passion, 1 languished in secret; and the.con^iaint 
I laid upon myself gave me such torments, that 1 
fell into a profound melancholy, and looked so pale 
and d^ected that the baron was sensible of the 
alteration, and conjured me, in the most pressing 
terms, to acquaint him with Uie cause of my un- 
easiness : but though 1 continued obstinately silent 
witJt my tongue, yet my eyes spoke intelligibly 
enough ; and the blushes which appeared in the 
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faic cheekB of PfailoDKe, whraiever ihe ipcAe to me 
on the subject of my grief, convinced ne she wu 
not ignontnt of my paBsion. 

At leDgth the agitation of my iDiod throwing ne 
into a fever, the baron, who waa finnly penwuled 
that my illuesa proceeded from some concealed 
vexation, pressed me continually to deolaie mt- 
self ; and, finding ajl his entreatiet ineffectual, he 
commanded hia daughter to endeavour to find out 
die canse of that grief which bad put me into such 
a condilitn. 

For tint purpose, Ihereibie, having brought the 
fair Philonice uto my chamber, he staid a few mi- 
nutea ; and leaving the room under pretence of bu- 
siness, Philonice remained alone by my bed'«ide, 
her women, out of respect, staying at the other end 
of the chamber. 

This divine person, seemg herself alone irith me, 
and remembenog her father's command, blushed, 
and cast down her eyes in such apparent couiuiioa, 
thatl could not h^p observing it: and interpret" 
ing it to the displeasure she took in being so mcar 
me— 

Whatever joy I take in the honour your visit does 
me, madam, swd I, in a weak voice ; yet, since 
nothing is so dear to me as your sstis&ction, I 
would rather dispense with this mark of your good- 
ness to an unCMtanate wretch, than see you in the 
least constraint. 

And why, refdied she, with a tone MX of sweet- 
ness, do yon suppose that I am here by cons&aunt, 
when it wouki be more just to believe, that in visiU 
ing the valiant defender of my honour, and the 
life of my father, I only follow my own indina- 
tioBS? 

Ah, madam I said I, transported widi joy at so 
favourable a speech, the little service i had the hap- 
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piness to do you, dqes not merit so infinite a favour; 
aud Uiough I had lost the beat part of my blood in 
your defence, 1 should have been well rewarded 
with your safety. 

Since you do not repent of what you have done,- 
replied she, I am willing to be obliged . to you for 
another favour ; and ask it with the greater hope of 
obtaining it, as I must acquaint you, it is. by my 
father's command 1 take thai liberty, who is much 
interested in my success. 

There is no occasion, madam, returned I, to 
make use of any interest but your own, to engage 
me to obey you, since that ia, and ever will be, 
alt-powerful with me. Speak, then, madam, and 
let. me know what it is- you desire of me, that I 
may, once in my Ufe, have the gloi^ of obeying, 
you. 

It is, said she, blushmg still more than before, 
that you will acquaint us. with the cause of that 
Tuelancboly, which has, as we imagine, occasioned 
your present illness. 

At these words I trembled, turned pale ; and, not 
daring to discover the true cause of my lUffliction, 1 
remained in a profound silence. 

I see, said tiie beautiful Philonice, tiiat you have 
no inclination to obey me ;. and since my request 
bas, as I perceive, given you some disturbance, 1 
will prevail upon my father to press you no farther 
upon this subject. 

No, madam, said I, eagerly : the baron shall be 
satisfied, and you shall be obeyed ; though after 
th^ knowledge of my crime, you diiom me to that 
death I so justly merit. 

Yes, m^am, this unfortunate mam who has had 
the glory to acquire your esteen* by the little service 
he did you, has caacelled the merit of tiiat service' 
by daring to adore yon. 
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I love yon, divine Philonice ; aod not being able 
either to repeat, or cease to be guilty of loving you, 
1 am resolved to die, and spare you die trouble of 
pronouncing tny sentence. I beseecb you tbere- 
fore to believe, that I wonid have died in silence, 
but for your command to dectaK myself; and you 
should never have known the excess of my love and 
despair, had not my obedience to your will obliged 



I finished these words ^h so much fear and 
confusion, (bat I durst not lift my «yes up to die 
lair face of Philonice, to observe how she received 
this discourse. 1 waited therefore, trembling, fbr 
her answer ; but finding that in several minutes she 
^oke not a word, I ventured at last to cast a lan- 
guishing gtanoe upoit the visage I adored, and saw 
so many marks of disorder upon it, that I was al- 
most dead with the apprdtensions of having offend- 
ed her beyond even the hope of procuring her 
pardon by my deatJi. 



tVhtrttH Sir George coneludet He hittory ; whiek 
produeei an vnexptcted rffiet, 

Thb silence of Philonice, contianed Sir Oeorn, 

Sierced me to the heart : and when I saw her nse 
om her seat, and prepare to go away without 
meting, grief tot^ such possession of my spnits, 
mat, uttering a cry, I fell into a swoon, whicb, as 
I afterwarda was Infornied, greatly alarmed the 
beautiful Philonice; who, resuming her seat, had 
the goodness to assist her womea in bringing 
me to myself; and, when I opened my eyes, I nad 
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the .Batufaction to behold her still by me, and all the 
■igns of Gompasaioii ia bee bee. 

This sight a little re-auuring me, I a»k your par- 
doD, madam, said 1, for tiie conditioD in which I 
hav^ appeared before you, and also for that 1 aoi 
Bot yet dead, as is doubtless your wish. But I will 
make haste, piumed I, sighing;, to fulfil your desire^ 
and you shall sogn be fireed firom the sight of a 
miserable wretch, who to his last moment will not 
cease to adore you. 

It is not your death that 1 deaire, said the fair 
Pbil(Hiic« ; and afiter hanng preaerved both my &- 
ther and me frmn death, it is not reaaoaaUe that 
we ahonld snffer you to die if wc can help it. 

lire, therefore, Bdlmonr, pnrgned she, blHshiag; 
and live if possible, without continuing in that weak- 
ness I cannot choose .but condemn : yet whatever 
are yofir thoughts for the future, remember that 
your death will be a tault 1 cannot rcsohe to paidwi. 

Speakiag these words without giving me time 
to answer, she left my chaoiber ; and 1 found 
sometluDg BO sweet and Aivourable in tlma, that I 
resolved to obey her, and forward my cure as 
much as I was able. However, the agitation of 
■{Hrits mcreased my fever so much, that niy life 
was despaired of. 

The Iraroa hardly ever left my bed-side. Fbilo- 
■ice came every day to see me, and seemed ex- 
tremely moved at the duiger I was in. One day, 
wken I was worse than nsnal, she came close to the 
bed-side, and, opening the curtain— 

What, Bellmour ! said she, do yon pay so little 
obeifience to my commands tiiat you resolve to die ? 
Heaven is my witness, madam, smd I, faintly, ^hat 
nothing is so dear and sacred to me as your com- 
mands : and since, outof your superlative goodness, 
yon are pleased to have some carefor my life, I wonM 
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pnefTve H to obey yoa, were it in my power ; bof , 
alas ! madaiii, I strive in vain to repel tbe violence 
of my distemper. 

In & few dajs moie, I was reduced to tbe last ex- 
bremi^. It was then that the fair Hilloiuce disco- 
vered that she did not hate me ; for she made no 
acmple to weep before me ; and those temn ^e so 
Ubeially shed had so poweifiil an effect upon my 
' mind, that die contentment I feh c»Hnmniiieated 
itself to my body, and gave snch a tnm to my dis- 
lemper, that my recovery was not only hoped but 
expected. Tb.* baron expressed hb satisfiictioa at 
Ifais alteration, by the most affectionate expressions ; 
and thongh the feir PlHk»ice said very little, yet I 
percMved, by tiie j<^ that appeared in her fair 
eyes, that she was not less inter«ited in my rec^ivery 
than her filths. 

The physiciuis having declared me out of danger, 
die baron, who had -taken his resololton long before, 
came one day into my diamber, and ordering those 
who attended me to Irave as alone — Prince, stud he, 
for in reconnting my history to him I had disclosed 
ray tme qnality, I am not ignorant of diat affection 
yon bear my daughter, and am sensible it has occa- 
sioned the extremity to which we have seen yon 
reduced. Mad you been pleased to acquaint me with 
your sentiments, you would have avoided those dis- 
pleasures yon Imve suffered ; for though your birth 
were not so iltustrious as it is, yet, preferring virtue 
to all other advantages, I should have esteemed my 
daughter honoured by your love, and have freely 
bestowed her on you : but since to those rare quali- 
ties wherewithHeaven has so Uberally endowed you, 
yom add alsu that of a birth so noble, doubt not bat 
I shall think myself highly favoured hv your alliance. 
If thereibre, your thoughts of my daughter be not 
changed, and you esteem her worthy to be your 
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bride, I here solemnly promiBe you to bestow her 
upon you as soon as you are perfectly recovered. 

I leave you to guess, madani, the joy which I felt 
at this discourse. It was so ^eat, that it would not 
' |>enuit me to thank him, es 1 should have done, for 
the inestimable blessing be bestowed on me. I saw 
Philonice a few minutes after; and, being com- 
manded by her father to give me her hand, she did 
so witheut any marks of relnclance : ^iid faavinf 
respectfully kissed it, 1 vowed to be bfer slave for 

Who would have imagined, continued Sir George, 
witli a profound sigh, that fortune, while she thus 
seemed to flatter me, was preparing to make mc 
suffer the severest torments t I began now to leave 
-my bed, and was able to walk about my chamber. 
The baron was making great preparations for our 
nuptials ; when one night 1 was alarmed with the 
cries of PhiloHiee's women, and a few moments 
after the baron came into my chamber with a dis- 
tracted air. O son 1 cried he, for so he ahrays 
called me, now Philonice islost both to you and me. 
She is carried off by force, and I am preparing to 
follow aud rescue Iter, if possible ; but 1 fear my 
«ndeavDurs will be fruitless, since 1 know not which 
way her ravishers have taken. 
^ Oh, sir I cried I, transported both with grief and 
rage, you shall not go alone: her rescue belongs to 
me ; and I will effect it, or perish in the attempt I 

The baron having earnestly conjured me not to 
expose myself to the danger of a relapse by so im- 
prudent a resolntion, was obliged to quit me, word 
being brought him that his horse was ready ; tlnd 
as soon as he was gone out of the room, in spite of 
all that could be said to prevent me, by my altend- 
aBts, I made them put on my armour ; and mount- 
ing 8 horse 1 had caused to be made ready, sallied 
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furiously out of the catlle, bceathin^ out vows of 
vengeance agmnat ^e wretch who had robbed me 
ofPhUonice. — I rode the whole night wiljiout stop- 
piag. Day appeared, when I found m^rsetf near a 
smaJl village. I entered it, and made strict inquiry 
after the ravisher of Philonice, deacribing that foir 
creature, and offering, vaat rewards to any who 
could bnng me the least intelligence of her : but 
all was in vain ; 1 could make no discovery. 

After travelUog several days to no purpose, 1 re- 
turned to the castle, in order to kn6w if the baron 
had been more succcssfu) Id his pursuit than myself; 
but I fhund him oppressed with grief: he had heard 
no tidings of his dau^ter, and had suffered no 
small apprchaisions upon my account. Hav!n|; 
assured him I found myself very able to travel, I 
took an affectionate leave of him, promising him 
never to give over my search, till I had tbuod the 
divine Philonice. Bjt Heaven haa not permitted me 
that happiness; and though 1 have spent several 
years in search for her, I have never been able to 
discover where she is. Time has not cured me of my 
grief for her loss ; and, though by an effect of my 
destiny, another object possesses my soul, yet I do 
not cease to deplore her misfortune, and to offer up 
vows for her happiness. 

And is tbb all you have to say ? said Arabella, 
whom the latter part of his history had extremely 
surprised ; or are we to expect a continuance of 
your adventures ? — I have faithfully related all my 
adventures that are worth your hearing, madam, re- 
turned Sir George : and I natter myself, you will do 
me thejusticetoown, that I have been rather unfor- 
tunate than takhlesa ; and that Mr. Glanville had 
liltie reason to tax me with inconstancy. 

In my opinion, resumed Arabella, Mr. GlaavUli' 
spoke too favourably of you, when he called y«i 
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Oily inconstant ; and if he had added the epitiiet 
of ungrateful and unjaat, he would Have marked 
your character better. For, in fine, sir, punned 
*he, you will never peranade any reasonable peiaoD, 
that your being able to lose Uie remembiaBce of 
the fair and generons Sydimiris, in your new 
pBSUon for Philonice, waa not an exceia of levity ; 
but yonr snffertag so tamely the loss of this lut 
beauty, and allowbg her to remain in the baada 
of her rawisher, vhile you permit another ftfiiectioii 
to take possession of yonr soul, is such an ontnice 
to all truth and constaocy, that you deserve to be 
ranked amow; the Miest of mankind. 

Alas I madam, re|died Sir Greoi^ (who had not 
Ibreseea tiie hiferaice ArabeUa would draw frtMn 
this last adventure), what would yon have )ui unfor- 
tuaate aaan, whose hopes have been so often and so 
cruel^ disappeinted, do ? 1 have bewailed the loss 
of Plubaice with a deluge of tears ; 1 have taken 
infinite pains to &td her, but to no purpose ; and. 
when Heaven. oompassionatiBg my sufferings, pre- 
sented tomy eyes an object to whom thewhole world 
ought to pay adoration, how could I resist that 
powerfiil nupulse, wluch forced me to love what 
appealed so worthy of my affectioa ? 

Call not, intempted Arabella, that an irresistible 
impulse, which was only the effect of thy own 
cbangiag humour. Hie same excuse might be 
pleaded for alTdie fiiults we see committed in the 
woiM; and men would no longer be anuwerable for 
their own crimes. Had you imitated the illustrious 
heroes of antiquity, as well in the lionstaacy of their 
affections, as, it must be confessed, you have done 
in their admirable v^ur, yon would now be either 
sighing in your cave for the loss of the generona 
Sydimiris, or wandering through the world in search 
«f the beautiful Philoaice. Had you persevered is 
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your ftfiiecticHi, and eontinaed your pursuit of that 
fair 006) you wouldr perhaps, ere this, have founit 
her sleeping under the shade of a tree in some lone 
forest, as Philodaspea did his admirable Delia, or- 
disguised in a slave's habit, as Ariobarsanes saw his 
divine Olympia ; or bound haply in a chariot, and 
have bed the glory of freeing her, as Ambriomer 
did the beauteous Agione ; or in a ship in tiie hands 
of pirates, like the incomporable Elica; or — 

Enough, dear niece, interrupted Sir Charles ; you 
have quoted examples eufiicient, if this inconstant 
man would have the grace to follow them. 

True, sir, replied Arabella ; and I would recom- 
mend (o his consideration the conduct of those illus- 
trious persons 1 have named, to the end that, pur> 
suing their steps, he may anive at their glory and 
happiness; that is, the reputation of being perfectly 
constant, and the possession of his mistress. And be 
assured, sir, pursued Arabella, looking at SirGeorge, 
that Heaven will never restore yon the crown of 
yotti ancestors, and place you upoD the throne to 
which you pretend, while you make yourself uu- 
worthy of its protection, by so shameAil an incon- 
stancy. — 1 perhaps speak with too much freedom 
to a great prince; who, though fbituoe has despoiled 
him of his dominions, is entitled to a certain degree 
of respect: but, I conceive, it belongs to me, in a 
particular manner, to resent the baseness of that 
crime to nhicb you are pleased to mi^e me the 
excuse, and looking upon nrj'self as dishonoured by 
'those often prostituted vows you have offered me, 
1 am to tell you, that I am highly disobliged ; and 
forbid you to appear in my presence again, till you 
have resumed th(»e thoughts which are worthy 
your noble extracUon ; and are capable of treating 
me with that respect which is my due. Saying this^ 
she rose from her seat, aa6 walked very ms^csliGally 
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oirt of th« room, leaving Sir George orerwbehned 
with Bhane and vexation st haring comliicted the 
Utter port of his narratioD so iU. and drawn upon 
biniseli' a sentence whicb deprived him of all his 
Jiopes. 



CioRlciMJiigf mthf a /em te^mu»«, drawn frtm the 
fortg^mg chmpttrt. 

Vtsi, Glanvilk, eioeaiively delighted at this event, 
-oMild not help langhing at the unfortunate baronet; 
wfao seemed, by bis aiknce and down-cast looks, to 
^pect it. 

Who wouM have imagined, swd he, that so re- 
nowned a here would have tanusbed the glory of 
his lanrda, as my cousin says, by so base an ii^T»- 
tkude? Indeed, prince, pursued he, la<i^ing, yoo 
asost resolve to recover yoar reputattoa, either by 
retiriag again to your cave, and living upon bitter 
hubs, for the generoui Sydimiris; or else wanda 
through the worki in search of the divine PhBonice. 

Don't lrium[rfi, dear Charles, replied Sir Geoi^, 
laKghing in his tnni. Have a little compassicw npoa 
me, and coDfese, tiiat nothing could be more tnubr- 
tunate than th^ daran'd sUp 1 made at the latter 
end of my btstoiy: but for Uiat, my reputation for 
courage and constancy had been as high as the 
great Oroondatc* or Juba. 

Since you have so fertile an invention, uud Sir 
Chariea, yon nay easily repair this mistake. Oda- 
heart ! it is pity you are not poor enough to be an 
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aodior; you >vould occupy agarretiDOriib-street,witlr 
great fame to yourself and diveraion to tbe public. 

Oh ! sir, cried Sir George, 1 have stock enoug'h by 
me to set up for an author to-morrow, if 1 please : 
I have no less than five tragedies, some quite, otiiers 
almost finished ; three or four essays on virtue, hap- 
piness, &c. ; three thousand lines of an epic poem ; 
half a dozen epitaphs ; a few acrostics ; and a long 
string of puns, that would serve to embellish a daily 
paper, if I was disposed to write one. 

Naj, then, interrupted Mr, Glanvitle, you are 
qualitied for a critic at .the Bedford Coffee-house ; 
where, with tbe rest of your brothers, dcmi-wits, 
you may sit in judgment upon the productions of 
a Young, a Richardson, or a Johnson ; rait with 
premeditated malice at the Rambler; and, for the 
want of faults, turn even its inimitable beauties into 
ridicule. The language, because it reaches to per- 
fection, may be called stiff, laboured, and pedantic; 
the ciiticisms, when they let in more fight ^an your 
weak judgment can beaT,superficial and ostentatious , 
glitter: and bectmsethose papers contain the finest 
system of ethics yet extant, damn tbe queer fellow, 
for oyer propping virtue ; — an excellent new phrase ^ 
which those who can fltad no meaning in, may ac- 
commcidate with one of their own. Then give shrewd' 
faints, that some pereong, though they do not pub- 
lish their pierformanees, may have more merit than 
those that do. 

Upon my soul, Cbarles, s)ud Sir Geoi^, thoa art 
such an ill-natured fellow, that I am afraid thou wilt 
be sneering at me when I am gone; and wilt en-' 
deavour to persuade Lady-Bella, that not a syllable 
of my story is true. Spei^, pursued he, wilt tiiou 
havethe cruelty to deprive me of my lawful claim 
to the great kingdom of Kent, and rob me of 
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the glory of fighting singly against five hundred 

I do not know, said Sir Charles, whether my niece 
be really imposed upon, by the gravity with which 
you told your surprising history ; but I protest I 
thought you were in earnest at first, and tliat you 
meant to make us believe it all to be fact. 

You a« 8o fitly punished, said Mr. GlanTiUe, for 
Uial ill-judged adventure you related last, by the bad 
opinioo Lady Bella entertains of you, that I need 
not add to your misfortune : and, therefore, yon 
shall be Prbce Veridomer, if ^ou please, since, 
under that character, you are obhged not to pretend 
to any lady but the incomparable Philonice^ 

Sir Geo^e, who understood his meaung, went 
Horn* t» think of some means by which he might 
draw himself out of the embarrassment he was in ; 
and Mr. Glanville, as he had pramised, did not 
endeavour to undecMve Lady Bella with regard to 
the history he had fetgaed, being very well satisfied 
with his having put it out of hb )>ower to make his 
addresses to her, since she now looked upon him as 
the lovet of Philonice. 

As for Sir Charles, be did not penetrate into the 
meanbg of Sir Geo^e'H story ; and only imagined, 
tiiat, by relating such a heap of adventures, he had 
a design to entertain the company, and give a 
proof of the facility of his invention ; and Miss 
Glanville, who supposed he had been ridiculing he? 
cousin's strange notions, was better pleased with 
him than ever. 

Arabella, however, was less satisfied than any 
of them. She could not endure to see so brave a 
knight, who drew his birth frtHn a race of kings, 
tarnish the glory of his gallant actions by so base a 
perfidy. 

Alas ! said she to herself, how much reason has 
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the bcKntiful Phikmice to aecasc me for all the att- 
guidi she suffers 1 since 1 am the cause tiiat tiie 
■ngnteful prince, on wbom she bestows her affec- 
tions, suffers faer to remaia quietly in ^e hands of 
her lavisher, withont endeavoimBg to rescue ber. — 
But, oh I too lovely and unfortunate fair-one, sud 
■he, as if she had been present, and listeniog to her, 
distin^i^, I beseei^ you, between thoae Hfita 
which the will and those which neccasitv makes us 
coiBBitt. I am die cause, it is true, of thy lover's 
infidelity ; but I sm the ianoceut cause, and would 
repair the tvHt my fatal beauty gives rise to, by any 
sacrifice m ny power to make. 

White Aiabelu, by her lomsntio 'generosity,' be- 
wuled the imagloaiy afflictions of the full as ima- 
ginary Philonicc, Mr. Glanville, who thought the 
solitMca he lived in cmifimicd her in her absurd 
and lidiculoas notions, desired his folher to press 
her to go to London. 

Sir Charies complied with his request, and ear- 
nestfy entreated her to leave the casUe, and spend a 
few months in town. Her year of mourning bong 
now expired, she consented to go : but Sir Charles, 
who did not think his son's health absolutely con- 
firmed, proposed to spend a few weeks at Bath i 
which was readily complied with by Arabella. 
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For the shortnm of which the length of the next 
ikatl make some amendt. 



Sib Geoi^e, to gratify Arabella's humour, had not 

E resumed to come to the castle for BevnnldayB; but 
eftring that they were prepariog to leave the coun- 
tiT, he wrote a short billet to her ; and, in the style 
of romance, most humbly entreatetl her to grant 
him a moment's audience. — Arabella being informed 
by Lucy, to whom SirGeorge's gentleman had ad- ' 
dressed himself, that he had brot^ht a letter from 
bis master, she ordered her to bring him to her 
apartment, and as soon as he nppeared — 

How comes it, said she, that the prince, your 
master, has bod die presumption to importune me 
again, alW my absolute commuids to the contrary? 

The prince my master, madam I sud the man, 
excessively surprised. 

Ayel said Arabella, are yon not Sir Oeo^e's 
squire ? And does he not trust you with his most 
secret thoughts t 

I belong to Sir Geoi^ Bellmour, madam, replied 
the man, who did not understand what she meant. 
1 have not the honour to be a squire. 

Nol interrupted Arabella: it is strange then that 
he should have honoured you with his commissioa. 
^— Pray, what is it you come to request for him t 
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My master, madam, said he, ordered me to get 
this letter delivered to your ladyship, and to stay 
for your commands. 

You would pcrauade me, said stie, sternly, being 

CroToked that be did not deliver the letter upon fais 
aees, as was the custom in romances, that yon are 
not acquainted wilb the purport of this audacious 
billet, since you express so little fear of my displea- 
sure. But know, presumptuous, that I am mortally 
offended with your master, for his daring to suppose 
I would read tiiis proof at once of hia insolence and 
infidelify i and were you worth my resentment, I 
would haply make you suffer for your want of re- 
spect to m«. 

The poor man, surprised and confounded at her 
anger, and pnutted extremely to understand what 
she meant, was opening his month to say tomediing, 
it is probable, in his own defence, when Arabella 
preventing bim — 

I know what thou wouldst say, laid she : thou 
wouldtt abuse my patience by a fake detail of thy 
master's sighs, tears, exelamationB, and despair. 

Indeed, madam, I don't intend to say any such 
thing, replied the man. 

No I repeated Arabella, a little •disappcnnted. 
Bear back this presumptoous billet, then, which I 
suppose contains the melancholy accoont ; and tell 
bint, be that could ao soon foivet the generouaSy- 
dimiris for Pbilonice, and could afterwards be lalse 
to that incomparable beauty, is not a person worthy 
to adore Arabella. — ^The man, who covld not tell 
what to make of this message, and feared he should 
foi^t these two hard names, humbly entreated her 
to be pleased to acquunt his master by a line with 
her intentions. Arabella, supposing he meant to 
importune her still more, made a sign with her 
hand, very miyestically, for him to be gone ; but be. 
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not able to comprehend her meaning, stood still 
with an air of perplexity, not dariog to beg her to 
explain henelf, supposing she, by that sign, required 
something of him. 

Why dost thou not obey my conmuuids! said 
Arabeua, finding he did not go. 

I will, to be sore, madam, replied he ; wishing at 
the same time secretly she would let him know what 
they were. 

And yet, said she, hastily, thou art disobeying 
me this mament : did I not bid you get out of my 
presence, and speak no more of your inconstant 
master, whose crimes have rendered him the detes- 
tation of all generous persons whatever 7 

Sir Geoi^e's messenger, extremely surprised at so 
harsh a character of his master, and the rage with 
which the lady seemed to be actuated, made haste 
to get out of her apartment ; and, at bis return, 
informed his master, very exactly, of the reception 
be had met with, repeating all Lady Bella's words ; 
which, notwithstanding the blunders he made in 
tbe names of Sydimiris and Pliilonice, Sir Geo^e 
understood well enough ; and found new occasion 
of wondering at the excess of ArebeHa's extrava- 
gance, who he never imagined would have explained 
herself in that manner to his servant. 

Without endeavouring, therefore, to see Arabella, ' 
he went to pay his compliments to Sir Charles, Mr. 
Olanville, and Miss Glauville ; to the last of whom 
he said some soft things, that made her extremely 
T^;ret his slaying behind them in the country. 
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Not 10 hng a» was jirit intended; hut eonlttiiu, 
hotcevtr, a mrpriting adventure on the road- 

The day of tbeii departure being come, they set 
out ia a. coach and six, attended by several ser- 
vants on horseback. Thefirstday's journey passed 
off without aay accident worthy relating ; but, to- 
wards the close of the second, they were alarmed 
by the appearance of three bigbwaymen, well 
mounted, at a small distance. 

One of the servauts, who.had first spied tfaem, im- 
mediately rode up to the coach ; and, for fear of 
alarniiag the ladies, whispered Mr. GlanviUe in ^e 
ear. 

Sir Charles, who was sitting next his son, and bad 
heard it, cried out, with too little caution. How's 
this? Are we in any danger of being attacked, 
say you t 

Mr. GlanviUe, without replying, jumped out of 
the coach ; at which Miss Glanville screamed out ; 
and, lest her father should followj sprung into her 
brother's seat, and held him fast by the coat. 

Arabella, being in a strange consternation at all 
this, put her head out of the coach, to see what 
was the matter ; 9nd, observing three or four men 
of a genteel appearance, on horseback, who seemed 
to halt and gaze on them without offering to ad- 
vance — 

Sir, said she to her uncle, are yonder knights the 
persons whom you suppose will attack us ? 

Aye, aye, said Sir Charles, they are knights of 
the road indeed. I suppose we shall have a bout 
with them ; for it will he scandalous to deliver, since 
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we have the odds of our side, and are more than a 
match for them. 

Arabella, interpreting these words in her own 
way, looked out again; and, seeing the robbers, 
who had by this time taken their resolution, gal- 
loping towards them, her cousin and the secrants 
ranging themselves of each side of the coach, as.if 
to defend them — 

Hold, hold, valiant men! said she, as loud as she 
could speak, addressing herself to the hig-hwaymen. 
Do not, by a mistaken generosity, haeard your lives 
in a combat, to which Uie laws of honour do not 
oblige yon. We are not violently carried away, as 
you falsely suppose: we go willmgly atoug with these 
persons, who are our friends and reladona. 

Hey- day I cried Sir Charles, staring at hervrith 
great surprise : what's the meaning of all this? Do 
you think these fellows will mind your fine speeches, 
niece? — I hope they will, sir, said she: then pull- 
ing her cousin — Shew yourself, for Heaven's sake, 
miss, pursued she, and second my assunuicea, that 
weare not forced away. These generoua men come 
to fight for our deliverance. 

The highwaymen, who were near enough to hear 
Arabella's voice, though they could not distinguish 
her words, gazed on her wite great surprise ; and, 
finding they would be very well received, thought 
fit to abWion their enterprise, and galloped away 
as fast as they were able. Some of the servants 
made a motion to pursue them ; but Mr. Glan- 
ville forbade it; and, entering again into the coach, 
congratulated die ladies upon the escape they had 
had. 

Since these men, said Arabella, did not come to 
deUver us, out of a miMakoi notion, that we were 
carried away by force, it must necessarily follow, 
^ey had some bad dengn ; and I protest I know 
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not who to suspect is thtf author of it, unleaa tlit: 
person )iou vanquished, stud she, to Mr. GlasviUc, 
the other day in a single combat ; for the disguised 
Edward, you assured me, was dead. But, perhaps, 
continued she, it was some lover of Miss GlaQTille's 
who designed to make an attempt to carry her 
away. Metbinks he was too slenderly attended for 
anch an hazardous undertaking. 

Ill awure you, madam, said Miss Glanville, I 
have no lovers among highwaymen. 

Highwaymen! repeated Arabella. 

Why, aye, to b« sure, madam, rejoined Sir 
Charies : what do you take them for ? 

Far persons of quality, sir, resumed Arabella ; 
and thoi^h they came, questionless, either upon a 
good or bad design, yet it cannot be doubted but 
that their birth is illustrious ; otherwise they would 
never pretend either to %bt in our defence or to 
carry us away. 

I TOW, niece, sud Sir Charles, I can't possibly 
understand you. 

My cousin, sir, interrupted Mr. Glanville, has 
been* mistaken in these persons; and has not yet, 
possibly, believed them to be highwaymen who 
came to rob us. 

There is no question, sir, said Arabella, smiling, 
that if they did not come to defend us, they came 
to Tob you : but it is hard to guess, whj^ of ua it 
was of whom diey designed to deprive you ; for it 
may very possibly be, for my cousin's sake, as well 
as mine, that this enterprize was undertaken. 

Pardon me, madam, said Mr. Glanville, who was 
willing to prevent his father from answering her 
absurdities ; these men had no other design thaa 
to rob us of our money. 

Ho)v ! said Arabella : were these cavaliers, who 
appeared to be in bo haudsom« a garb that I took 
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them fbr persons of prime quality^— wCre they rob- 
bers ? I have been strangely mistaken, it seems. 
However, I apprehend there is no certainty that 
your Suspicions arc true; and it may still be as I 
aay, that they either came to rescue or carry us 

Mr. Olanvilie, to avoid a longer dispute, changed 
the diKconrse ; having observed, with confusion, 
that Sir Charles and his sifter seemed to look 
upon hla beloved cousin as one that was oat of her 



CHAPTER HI. 

Which coHcludet with an authentic piece of hittory. 

Arabella, during the rest of this journey, was 
so wholly taken up in contemplating upon the last 
adventure, that she mixed but little in (he conver- 
fistion. Upon their drawing near Bath, the situa- 
tion of that city afforded her the means of making 
s comparisoH between the valley in which it was 
placed (with the amphitheatrical view of the hills 
around it), and the valley of Tempe. 

It was in such a place as this, said she, pursuing 
her comparison, that the fair Andronice delivered 
the valiant Hortensius: and really I could wish 
our entrance into that city might be preceded by 
an act of equal humanity with that of that fair 
princess. 

For tiie gratificatioa of that wish, madam, said 
Mr. Glanville, it is necessary some person should 
meet with a misfortune, out of which you might be 
able to relieve him : but 1 suppose the benevolence 
of your disposition may be equally latiafied with 
1 3 k_.uuyiu 
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not findiDg anjr occasion of exeiciBfaig it when it is 

Though it be not my fortune to meet with those 
occaBioDB, replied Arabella, there is no reason to 
. doubt but others do, who possibty have less iudi- 
nation to afford their assistance tban myself : and 
it is possible, if any other than the princess of 
Messina had happened to pass by when Hor- 
tensiuB was in the bands of the Thessaliaos, he 
would Etot have been rescued from the ignomi- 
nious dentil he was destined to, merely for killing 
a stoik. 

How! interrupted Sir Charles: put a man to 
death for killing a stork ! Ridiculous E Pray in what 
part of the world did that happen? Among the 
Indians of America, I suppose.. 

No, sir, said Arabella, in Thessaly ; the fairest 
part in all Macedonia, famous for the beautifnl valley 
of Tempe, which excited the curiosity of all travel- 
lers whatever. 

No, not all, madam, returned Sir Charles ; for 
1 am acquainted with several travellers, who never 
saw it, nor even mentitmed it ; and if it is so fa- 
mous aa you say, I am surprised I never heard of 
it before. 

I don't know, said Arabella, what those travellers 
thought worthy of their notice ; but I am certain, 
that if any chance should conduct me into Mace- 
donia, I would not leave it till I saw the valley 
of Tempe, ao celebrated by all the poets and his- 
torians. 

Dear cousin, cried Glanville, who could hardly 
forbear smiling, what chance, in the name of won- 
der, should take you into Turkey, at so great a 
distance from your own country?-— And so, said 
Sir Charles, this famous valley of Tempe Is in 
Turkey? Wby, yon must be very fond of travel 
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ling, indeed. Lady Bella, if you would go into the 
Great Mogul's country, where the people are all 
Pagans, they say, and worship (he devil. 

The country my cousin speaks of, said Mr. 
Glanville, is in the Grand Signior's dominions: the 
Great Mognt, you know, sir — 

WeU, intermptcd Sir Charles, the Great Mogul, or 
Ihe Grand Signior, I know not what yon call him : 
but I hope my niece does not propose to go thither. 
Not unless t am forcibly carried thither, said 
Arabella; but I do determine, if diat misfortune 
should ever h^pen to me, diat 1 would, if passible, 
risit the valley of Tempe, which is in that part of 
Greece they call Macedonia. — ^Then I am persuaded, 
replied Sir Charles, you'll never see that famous 
vale you talk of; for it is not very likely you should 
be forcibly carried away into Turkey. — And why 
do vou diink it unlikely that I should be earned 
thither? interrupted Arabella. Do not the same 
things happen now, that did formerly ? And is any 
thiog more cbmmon, than ladies being carriecf, 
by their ravishers, into countries far distant from 
their own ? May not the same accidents happen 
to me, that have happened to so many illustrious 
ladies before me ? Aod may 1 not be carried into 
Macedonia by a similitude of destiny with that of 
a great many beautiful princessra, who, though 
bom in the most distant quarters of the world, 
chanced to meet at one time in the city of Alex- 
andria, and related their miraculous adventures to 
each other. , 

And it was for that very purpose they met, ma 
dam, said Mr. Glanville, smiling. — Why, truly, said 
Arabella, it happened very luckily for each of 
them, that they were brought into a. place where 
they found so many illustrious companions in mis- 
fortune, to whom Ibey might freely communicate 
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their adveutuKs, which otherwise might, haply, 
have heen concealed, or, at least, have been imper- 
fectly delivered down to us. However, added she, 
smiling, if 1 am carried into Macedonia, and by 
^at means have an opportunity of visiting the fa- 
mous vale of Tempe, I shall take care not to draw 
the resentmeDt of the Thessalians upon me, by an 
indiscretion like that of Hortensius. 

For be pleased to know, sir, said she, addressing 
herself to her uncle, that his kilUng a stork, how- 
ever inconsiderable a matter it may appear to ua, 
was yet looked upon as a crime of a very atrocious 
nature amoDK the Thessalians ; for they have a law, 
which focbids, upon pain of death, ihe killiag of 
storks ; the reason for which is, that Tbessaly being 
subject to be infested with a prodigious multitude 
of serpents, which are a delightful food to these 
sort of fowls, they look upon them as sacied birds, 
sent by the gods to deliver them from these serpents 
and vipers : and though Hortensius, being a stran- 
ger, was pardoned through the intercession of the 
princess Andronice, they madehim promise to send 
another stork into Thessaly, to the end that he 
might be reputed innocent. 



CHAPTER IV. 



In which one of our Heroine't wMma is jutttfied, 
by tome other » full at akimrical. 

This piece of history, with Sir Charles's remarks 
upon it, brought them into Bath. Their lodgings 
being provided beforehand, the ladies retired to 
their ditferent chambers, to repose themselves after 
the fatigue of their journey, and did not meet again 
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till supper was on table ; wheo MJBs Glanville, who 
bad eagerly inquired what company was then in 
the place, and heard there were a great many per- 
sons of fashion Just arrived, prest Arabella to go'lA 
the pump-room the next morning, assuring her she 
would find a very agreeable amusement. 

Arabella accordingly consented to accompany 
her; and being told tlie ladies went in an undress 
of a morning, she accommodated beraelf to the 
custom, and went in a DCgligent dress ; but instead 
of a capuchin, sihe wore something like a veil, of 
black gauze, which covered almost all her face, 
and part of her waist, and gave her a Fery singular 
appearance. 

Miss Glanville was too envious of her cousin's 
superiority in point of beauty, to inform her of 
any oddity in her dress, which she thought might 
expose her to the ridicule of those that saw her; 
and Mr. Glanville was too little a critic in ladles' 
apparel, to be sensible that Arabella was not in the 
fashion: and, since every thing she wore became 
her extrenttely, he could not choose hut think she 
drest admirably well: he handed her, therefore, 
with a great deal of sads&ctioD into the Pump- 
room, which bappeued to be gready crowded that 
morning. 

The attention of most part of the compapy was 
immediately eng^ed by the appearance Lady Bella 
made. Strangers are here most strictly criticised, 
and every new otyect affords a delicious feast of 
raillery and scandal. 

The ladies, alarmed at the singularity of her 
dress, crowded together in parties; and the words. 
Who can she be? Strange creature I Ridiculous! 
and other exclamations of the same kind, were 
wliispered very intelligibly. The men were struck 
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with her li^re, veiled ns she was. Her fine sta- 
ture, the beautiful turn of her person, the grace aiid 
elegance of her motion, attracted all their notice. 
The phEcnomenon of the veil, however, gave them 
great disturbance. So lovely a person seemed to 
promise the owner had a &ce not unworthy of it ; 
but that was totally hid from their view: for Ara- - 
bella, at her entrance into the room, had pulhd the 
gauzp quite over her face, following therein the cus- 
tom of the ladies in Clelia, and the Grand Cyrus, 
who, in mixed companies, always hid their fecea 
with great care. 

The wits and pretty fellows Tailed at the envioos 
covering, and compared her to the sun obscured by 
a cloud ; while the beaux dtnt'd the horrid innova* 
tion, and expressed a fear, lest it should grow iato 
a fashion. 

Some of the wiser sort took her for a foreigner: 
others, of sttll more sagacity, supposed her a Scotch 
lady, covered with her plaid ; and a, third sort, 
intinitcly wiser than either, concluded she was a 
Spanish nun, that had escaped from a convent, and 
Imd not yet quitted her veil. — Arabella; ignorant 
of the diver«^ of opinions to which her appear- 
ance gave rise, was taken up in discoursing with 
Mr. Glanville upon the medicinal virtue of the 
springs, the economy of the baths, the nature of - 
the diversions, and such other topics as the objects 
amund them futnisbed her with. — In the mean time. 
Miss ClanviHe was got amidst a crowd of her ac- 
quaintance, who had hardly paid the civilities of . 
a tirst meeting, before they eagerly inquired who 
that lady she brought with her was. — Miss Glanvilie 
infnmicd them, that she was her cousin, and daugh- 
ter to the deceased Marquis of ; adding, with 

a sneer, that she had been brought up in the court- 
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try, knew nothing of the world and had some Tei; 
peculiar notions, Aa you may see, said she, by tiM. 
odd kind of covering she wears. 

Her name and quality were preseatly whispered 
all over the room. The men, hearing she was a great 
heiress, found greater beauties to admire m her 
person : the ladies, awed by the sanction of quality, 
dropt titeir ridicule oo her dress, and began to 
quote examples of whims full as inescusable. — One 
leiB^berea that L^dy J — F — always wore her 

ruffles reversed ; that ^e Conntess of went to 

court in a tartbingale ; that the Duchess of sat 

astride upon a horse ; and a certain lady of great 
fortune, and nearly allied to quality, because she 
was not dignified with a title mvented a new one 
for herself; and directed her servants to say in 
speaking to her. Your honortw: which afterwards 
became a custom among all her acquaintance; who 
mortally offended her if they omitted Uiat instance 
of respect. 



CHAPTER V. 

Contaimng tome kittorieal aneedotet, the truth cj" 
which may possibly be doubted, at they are not 
to be found in ant/ of the hiiloriani. 

After a short stay in the room, Arabella express' 
ing a desire to return home, Mr. Glanville conducted 
her out. Two gentlemen of his acquaintance at- 
tending Miss Glanville, Sir Charles detained them 
to breakfast, by which means they had an opportu- 
nity of satisfying their curiosity ; and beheld Ara- 
bella divested of that veil which had, as they 
said (and it is probable they said no more than 
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they thought) concealed one of the finest fkces in 
the worM. 

Miss Glanville had the mortification to see both 
the g;entleinen so charmed with Uie sight of her 
cousin's face, that for a long time she sat nholly 
aeglect«<l; but the seriousneBs of her behaviour 
giving some little disgust to the youngest of them, 
who was what the ladies call a. pretty fellow, a dear 
creature! and the most diverting man in the world; 
he applied himself wholly to Miss Glannlle, and 
soon enga|^d her in a particulBr conversation. — 
Mr. Selvin, so was the other gentleman called, was 
of a much graver cast : he affected to be thought 
deep-read in history, and never failed to take all 
opportunities of displaying his knowledge of anti' 
quity, which was indeed but very supenScial: but 
having some few anecdotes by heart, which he 
would take occasion to introduce as often as he 
could, he passed among many persons for one who, 
by application and study, had acquired an univer- 
sal knowledge of ancient history.— Speaking of any 
particular circumstance, he would fix the time, by 
computing the year with the number of the Olym- 
piads. It happened, he would say, in the 14lBt 
Olympiad. 

Such an amazing exactness had a suitable effect 
on his audience, and always procured him a great 
degree of attention. — This gcnUeman hitherto had 
no opportunity of displaying his knowledge of his- 
' tory ; the discourse having wholly turned upon news 
and other trifles ; when Arabella, after some more 
inquiries concerning the place, remarked, that there 
was a very great difference between the medicinal 
watera at ^th, and the fine springs at the foot of 
the mountain Thermopylae, in Greece, as well in 
their qualities as manner of usin^ them : And I am 
of opinion, added she, that Bath, famous as it is 
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for restonog health, is less frequented by iofinn 
persons, than the famous springs of Tbemiopylae 
were bv the beauties of Greece, to whom those 
waters have the reputadon of giving new lustre. — 
Mr. Selvin, who, with all his reading, had never 
met wiUi any account of these celebrated Grecian 
springs, was extremely disconcerted at not being 
able to coDtinue a conversation, which the silence 
of the rest of the company made him imagine was 
directed wholly to him. 

The shame he conceived at seeing himseU op- 
posed by a girl, in a matter which su immediately 
belonged t« him, made liim resolve to draw himself 
out of this dilemma at any rate; and, though he 
was far from being convinced, that there was no 
such springs at Thermopylae as Arabella mentioned, 
yet he resolutely maintained that she must be mis- - 
taken in their situation; for to bis certam knowledge 
there was no medicinal waters at the foot of that 
mountain. Arabella, who could not endure to be 
contradicted in what she took lo be so incontesti- 
ble a feet, reddened with vexation at his unex- 
pected denial. — It should seem, said she, by your 
discourse, that you are unacquunled with many 
material passages that passed among very illus- 
trious persons there; and if you knew any thing 
of Pisistratus the Athenian, you would know, that 
an adventure he had at those baths laid the found- 
ation of 4II those great designs, which he afterwards 
effected, to the total subversion of the Athenian 
government. 

Mr. Selvin, surprised that this piece of history 
bad likewise escaped hb obeervatton, resolved, how- 
ever, not to give up' his point. — 1- think, madam, 
replied he, with gri-at self-sulficiency, that \ am 

ftretty welt aciuainted with every thing which re- 
al^ to the affairs of the Athenian Commonwealth ; 
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and know by what steps Pisistratns advanced btm- 
self to the 8overeignt;v. — It was, indeed, a great 
stroke of policy in him, said he, tnrniDg to Mr. 
Glanville, to wouad himself, m order to get a 
guard asBigned him. 

You are mistaken, sir, said Arabella, if you be- 
lieve there was any truth in the report of boa having 
wounded himself: it was done either by his rival 
Lycui^UB, or Theocrites ; who, believing bim still to 
be in love with the fair Cerinthe, whom he courted, 
took that nay to get rid of him. Neither is it true, 
that ambition atone inspired Pisistratus with a de- 
sign of enslaving his country ; those authors wbo 
say BO, must know little of the springs and niodves 
of his conduct. It was neither ambition nor revenge 
that made him act as be did : it was the violent 
affection he conceived for the beautiful Cleorante, 
whom he first saw at the famous baths of Tber- 
mopylK, which put him upon those designs ; for, 
seemg ^at Lycurgns, who was not his rival in am- 
bition, but love, would certainly become the pos- 
sessor of Cleorante, uuless'he made himself tyrant 
of Athens, he had recourse to that violent method, 
in order to preserve her for himself. 

I protest, madam, said Mr. Selvin, casting down 
his eyes in great confitsion, at her superior know- 
ledge in history, these particulars have all escaped 
my notice : and this is uie first time I ever under- 
stood that Pisistratus was violently in love, and 
that it was not ambition which made him aspire to 
sovereignty. 

I do not remember any mention of this in Plu- 
tarch, continued he, rubbing his forehead, or any 
of the authors who have treated on the affairs a 

Very likely, sir, replied Arabella; but you will 
see tlie whole story of Pisistratns's love for Cleo- 
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rante, with die effects it produced, relsted at lai^e 
in Scudery. — Scudery, madam ! said the sage Mr. 
Selvin, I never reqjl that historiaD.— No, sir ! re- 
plied Arabella : then your reading has been very 
confioed.-^l know, madam, said he, that Herodo- 
tus, Tbucydides, and Plutarch, have indeed quoted 
him frequently. — I am surprised, sir, said Mr. Olan- 
▼ille, who nas excessively diverted al this discovery , 
of his great ignorance and affectation, that you 
have not read that famous historian ; especially 
as the writers you have mentioned quote him so 
often. 

Why, to tell you the tratfa, sir, said he, though 
he was a Roman, yet it is objected to him, that he 
wrote but indifferent Latin ; with no purity or ele- 
gance ; and ' - ' You are quite mistaken, sir, inter- 
rupted Arabella: the great Scud ery was a'Frencfa- 
■nan ; and both his Clelia and Artamaues were 
written, in French. — A Frenchman was he? said 
Mr. Selvin, with a lofty air. Oh, then ! it is not 
sdrprising that I have not read him. I read no 
authors but the ancients, madatoi, added he, with 
a look of self-applause : I cannot reliah the modems 
at all ; 1 have no taste for their way of writing. — 
But Scudeiy must needs be more ancient than 
Thucydided, and the rest of those Greek historians 
you mentioned, said Mr. GlltnvUle : how else could 
they quote him 1 

Mr. Selvin was here so utterly at a loss, that he 
coald not conceal his confusion. He held down his 
head, and continued silent: while the beau, who 
htfd listened to the latter part of their discourse, 
exerted his supposed talent of raiUery against the 
unhappy admirer of the ancient authors ; and in- 
creased his confusion by a thousand sarcasms, which 
gave more dtversion to himself than anybody else. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Which eoiUains tome txetUatt ruk^/or raillerji. 

Mk. Glauville, who faiid too much politenesi and 
good-oature to insigt too long upon the ridicule in 
the character of hii acquaintance, changed the dis- 
GourMt and Arabella, who had ob>erved, with some 
concern, the ill-judged raiHery of (he young beau, 
took occasion to decry that species of wit ; and 
gave it, as her opinion, that it was veiy dangerous 
and unpleasing. 

For, truly, said she, it is almost impossible to use 
it without being hated or feared ; and whoever gets 
a habit of it, is in danger of wroDgiug all the laws 
of friendship and humanity. 

Certainly, pursued she, looking at the beau, it is 
extremely unjust to rally one's frienda and particular 
acquaintance : first, choose them well, and be as 
nice as you please in the choice ; but when you 
have chosen them, by no means'play upon tbem. 
It is cruel and malicious to divert one's self at the 
expense of one's friend. 

However, madam, said Mr, Glanville, who was 
diarmed to liear her talk so rationally, you may 
give people leave to rally tiieir enemies. 

Truly, resumed Arabella, I cannot allow that, 
any more than upon friends ; for raillery is the 
poorest kind of revenge that can be taken, Me- 
Ibinks it is mean to rally persons who have a small 
share of merit; since, haply, their defects were 
bom witli them, and not of their own acquiring ; 
and it is great injustice to descant upon one slight 
fault in men of parts, to th.e prejudice of a thouaand 
good qualities. 
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Far aught 1 see, madam, snid the beau, you will 
not allow one to rally any body. 

I am of opinion, sir, aaid Arabella, that there are 
very few proper objects for railleir i and still fewer 
who can rally well. The talent of raillery ought to 
be bom with the perron ; no art can infuse it ; and 
those who endeavour to rally, in spite of nature, will 
be so far from diverting others that they will become 
the objects of ridicule themselves. Many other 
pleasing qualities of wit may be acquired by pains 
and study; hut raillery inust be the gift of iiature. 
It is not enough to have many lively and agreeable 
thoughts ; hut there tnust be such an expression, as 
must convey their full force and meaning: the air, 
the aspect, the tone of the voice, and every part in 
general, must contribute to its perfection. There 
ought aho to he a great distance between raiUeiy 
and satire, so that one may never be mistaken for 
the other. Raillery ought indeed tn surprise, and 
sensibly touch, those to whom it is directed ; but 1 
would not have the wounds it makes either deep or 
lasting. Let those who feel it, be hurt tike persons 
who, gathering roses, are pricked by the thorns, 
and find a sweet smell to make amends. 

I would have raillery raise the fency, and quicken 
the imagination : the fire of its wit should only en- 
able as to trace its original, and fhine as the stars 
do, but not bum. Yet, after all, I cannot greatly 
approve of raillery, or cease to think it dangerous : 
and, to pursue my comparisons, said she, with an 
enchanting smite, persons who possess the true ta- 
lent of raillery are like comets ; they are seldom 
seen, and are at once admired and feared. 

I protest. Lady Bella, said Sir Charles, who had 
listened to her with many signs of admiration, you 
speak like an orator. 

One would not imagine, interrupted Mr. Gian- 
ni 2 I i^.uu^iu 
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ville, wbo saw Arabella in some confusion at the 
coarse praise her uncle gave her, that my conain 
could speak so accurate^ of a quality she never 
practises: and it is easy to judge, by what she has 
said, that nobody can rally finer than herself, if she 
pleases, 

Mr. Selvin, though he bore her a grudge for 
knowing more history than be did, yet assured. her 
that she had given the best rules imaginable for nd- 
lymg well. But the beau, whom she had silenced 
1^ ber reproof, was extremely angry ; and suppos- 
ing it. would mortii^ ber to see him pay court to 
her cousin, he redoubled his assiduities to Miss 
Glanville, who was highly delighted at seeing Ara- 
bella less taken notice of by thb gay gentleman 
than herself. 



CHAPTER VII. 

In iphick the author condesctndi to be very miniit€ 
in the deftription of our keroine't drut. 

The indifierence of Mr, Tinsel convincmg Miss 
Glanville that Arabella was less to be dreaded than 
she imagined, she had no reluctance at seeing her 
prepare for her public appearance the next ball- 
night. 

flaving consulted her fancy in a rich silver stuff 
she had bought for that purpose, a person was sent 
for to make it; and Arabella, who followed no fa.- 
.shion but her own taste, which was formed on tiie 
manners of the heroines, ordered the woman to 
make her a robe after the same model as the prin- 
cess Julia's. 

The mantua-maker, who thought it might do her 
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great prejudice with her new customer, to acknow- 
ledge she knew nothing of the princess Julia, or the 
fashion of her gown, replied at random, and with 
great pertness. That that taste was quite out, and 
she would advise her ladyship to have her clothes 
made in the present mode, which was far more be- 
coming. 

You can never persuade me, said Arabella, that 
any fashion can be more becoming than that of the 
princess Julia's, who was the most gallaat princess 
upon earth, and knew better than any other how to 
set off her charms. It may indeed he a little obsd- 
lete now, pursued she, for the fashion* could not but 
alter a little in the compass of near two thousand 
years. 

Two thousand years, madam! said the woman, 
in a great surprise : Lord help us trades- people, if 
they (lid not alter a thousand times in as many days ! 
I tbought your ladvship was speaking of the last 
month's taste, which, as I said before, is quite out 
now.— Well, replied Arabella, let the present mode 
be what it wilt, I insist upon having my clothes 
made after the jiattem of ihe beau tifuV daughter of 
Augustus ; being convinced that none other can be 
half so becoming, — What fashion was that, pray, 
madam ? said the woman : I never saiv it.— flow ! 
replied Arabtlla, have you already forgot the &i- 
shion of. the princess Julia's robe, which you said 
was worn but last month? Or, are yuu ignorant 
that the princess Julia and the daughter of Augus- 
tus is the same person? — 1 protest, madam, said the 
woman, extredely confused, I had forgot that till 
you called it to my mind,— Well, said Arabella, make 
me a robe in the same taste. 

The maiitua-niaker was now wholly at a loss in 
what manner to behave ; for, being conscipus that 
she knew nothing of the princess Julia's fashion, 
M 3 k..i>i";ii.' 
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she could not undertake to make it without direc- 
tions, and she was afraid of discovering her ^oo- 
ranee by asking for any; so that her silence and 
embarrassment persuading Arabella she knew no- 
thing of the natter, she dismissed her with a smaU 
present for the trouble she had given her, and had 
recourse to her usual expedient, which was to make 
one of her women, who understood a little of the 
mantua-makinz business, make a robe for her after 
her own directions. Miss GlaaviUe, who imagined 
she had sent for work-women in order to have 
clothes made in the modern taste,. was surprbed, at 
her entrance ipto her chamber, to see her dressing 
for the ball in a habit singidar to the last degree. 

She wore no hoop, and ihe blue and silver stuff of 
her robe was only kept by its own richness from 
hanging close about her. It was quite open round 
her breast, which was shaded with a rich border of 
lace ; and clasping close to her waist by small knot* 
of diamonds, descended in a sweeping train on the 
ground. The sleeves were short, wide, and slashed, 
festened in different places with diamonds, and her 
arms were partly hid by half a dozen falls of ruffles. 
Her hair, which fell in very easy ringlets on her 
neck, was placed with great care and exactness 
round her lovely face ; and the jewels and ribands, 
which were all her head-dress, were disposed to the 
greatest advantage. Upon the whole, nothing could 
be more singularly becoming than her dress; or set 
off with greater advantage the striking beauties of 
her person. 

Miss Glanville, though she was not displeased to 
see her persist in her singularity of dress, yet could 
not behold her look so lovely in it, without feeling 
a secret uneasbess ; but consoling herself with the 
hopes of the ridicule she wuutd occasion, she as- 
sumed i cheerful air, approved her taste in the choice 
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of her colours, and went with her at the usual hour 
to the rooms, attended bj' Mr. Glanville, Mr. Selvin, 
and the young beau we have formerly' mentioned. 

The surprise Arabella's unusual appearance gave 
to tlie whole company, was very visible to every one 
but herself. The moment she entered the room, 
every one wl^ispered the person next to them; and 
for some moments DOthing~ was heard but the words, 
the princess Julia ; which was echoed at every 
comer, and at last attracted her observation. 

Mr. GbiDville, and the rest. of the company with 
her, were in some confusion at the' universal excla- 
mation^ which they imagined was occasioned by 
the singularity of her habit; though they could'not 
conceive why they gave her that title. Had they 
known the adventure of the mantua-maker, it would 
doubtless have easily occurred to them ; for the wo- 
man had no sooner left Arabella, than she related 
the conference she had with a lady newly arrived, 
who had required her to make a robe in the man- 
ner of the princess Julia's, and dismissed her because 
she did not understand the fashions that prevailed 
two thousand years ago. 

This story was quickly dispersed, and, for its no- 
velty, afforded a great deal of diversion : every one 
longed to see a fashion of such antiquity, and ex- 
pected the appearance of the princess Julia with 
great impatience. It is not to be doubted but much 
mirth was treasured up for her appearance ; and 
the occasional humourist had already prepared his 
accustomed jest, when the sight of the devoted fair 
one repelled his vivacity, and the designed ridicule 
of the whole assembly .-^-Scarce had the tumultuous 
whisper escaped the lips of each individual, when 
they found themselves awed to respect by that irre- 
sistible charm m the person of Arabella which com- 
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manded reverence and love from all who beheld 
her. 

Her Dohle lur, the native dignity id her looks, the 
inexpreBeible grace which accompanied all her mo- 
tions, and the coDsumniate loveliness of her foim, 
drew the admiiation of the whole asscmblj'. — A re- 
spectful silence succeeded ; and the astonishment 
her beauty occasioned left them no room to descant 
on the absurdity of her dress. 

Miss Glanville, who felt a malicious joy at the 
sneers she expected would be cast on her cousin, 
was greatly disappointed at the deference which 
seemed to be paid to her ; and, to vent some part of 
her spleen, took occasion to mention her surprise at 
the behaviour of the company on their entrance, 
wondering what they could mean by whispering.Thc 
princess Julia, to one another. 

1 assure you, said Arabella, smiling, I am not less 
surprised than you at it ; and since they directed 
their looks to me at the same time, 1 fancy they 
either took me for some princess of the name of 
Julia, who is expected here to-night, or else flatter 
me with some resemblance to the beautiful daughter 
of Augustus. 

The comparison, madam, said Mr. Selvin, who 
took all occasions to shew his reading, is too inju- 
rious to you ; for I am of opinion you as much ex- 
cel that licentious lady in the beauties of your, per- 
son, as you do in the qualities of your mind. 

I never heard licentiousness imputed to the 
daughter of Augustus Ciesar, said Arabella; and 
the most her enemies can say df her, is, that she 
loved admiration, and would permit herself to be 
beloved, and to be told so, without shewing any 
signs of displeasure. — Bless me, madam! inter- 
rupted Mr. Selvin, bow strangely do you mistake 
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the chaiacter of Julia! Thoiigh the daaghter of an 
emperor, she was (pardon the eipieesioD) the most 
abaQdoned prostitute Id Rome. Afany of her in- 
trigues are recorded ia history ; but, to meotion 
ool^ one, vras not her infamous commerce with 
Ovid the cauae of his bauiehment ? 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Some refteeliont vtrt/Jtt, and others Dtry unfit, for 
an assembly-room. 

YotJ spet^ Jd strange terms, repUed Arabella, 
bluahiitff, of aprincess, who, if she was not the most 
reaerved and severe person. in the world, was ^t, 
BeverthdesB, absolutely chaste. I know there weie 
people who represented her partially for Ovid in a 
very unfavourable light ; but that ingenious poet, 
when he related his history to the great Agnppa, 
told him in confidence all that had passed between 
him and the princess Jnlu, than which nothing 
could be more innocent, though a little indiscreet. 
For it is cectain that she permitted him to love her, 
and did not condemn him to any rigorous punish- 
ment for daring to tell her so; yet, forall this, as 
I said before, though she was not altt^ther so 
austere as she ought to have been, yet ^e was, 
nevertiieleea, a most virtuous princess. 

Mr. Selvin, not daring (a contradict a lady, whose 
extensive reading had ^mished her with anecdotes 
unlcnown almost to any body else, by his silence 
confessed her superiority : but Mr. Granville, who 
knew all these anecdotes were drawn from romances, 
which he found contradicted the known fects in hia~ 
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tory, and tubigned tlie moet ridiculoUB caases for 
tilings of the ^eatest importance, could not help 
.smiling at the facility with which Mr. Selvin gave 
. in to those idle absurdities. For, notwithstanding 
Jiis affectation of great reading, his superficial 
knowledge of hutory made it extremely easy to 
deceive him ; and as it was bia custom to mark in 
his pocket-book all the scraps of history he heard 
introdnced into conversation, and retail ihem again 
in other company, he did not doubt but he would 
make a figure with the coriouB circumstances Ara- 
bella had furnished him with. 

Arabella obseiring Mr. Tinsel, by his feiniliar 
bows, significant smiles, and easy salutations, was 
acquainted with the greatest part of the assembly, 
told him, that she did not doubt but he knew the 
adventures of many persons whom th^ were view- 
I ing; and that he would do her a pleasure, if be 
would relate some of them. — Mr. Tinsel was 
charmed with a request which afforded him an 
opportunity of gratifying a ftvourite inclination ; 
and, seating himself near her immediately, was be- 
ginning to obey her injunctions, when she grace- 
fully entreated him to stay a moment ; and calling 
to Mr. Oianville, and his sister, who were talking to 
Mr. Selvin, asked them if>they chose to partake of a 
more rational cunusenieQt than dancing, and listen 
to the adventures of some iUustriona persons, which 
Mr. Tinsel had promised to relate. 

I assure you, madam, said Mr. Oianville, smiling, 
you wdl find that a less -innocent amusement than 
dancing. — Why so, sir, replied Arabella ; since it is 
not an indiscreet curiosity nrhich prompts me to a 
desire of hearing the histories Mr. Tinsel has pro- 
mised to entertain me with, but rather a hope of 
hearing something -which may at once improve and 
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delight me ; something which may eicit« rajr ad- 
miratioD, engage my esteem, or influence my prac- 
tice? 

It wa«, doubtless, with such motives as these, that 
we find princesses and ladies of the moat illustrious - 
tank, in Ctelia and the Grajid Cyrus, listening to 
the adventures of persons iq whom they were pro- 
bably as little interested aa we are in ^ese around 
us. Kings, princes, and commandeis of aiinies, 
thought it was no waste of their time, in the midst 
of the hurry and clamour of a campy to listen many 
hours to the relaUon of one single hbtory, and not 
filled with any extraordinary events, but liaply a 
simple recital of common occurrences. The great 
Cyrus, while be was busy in reducing all Asia to hia 
yoke, heard, nevertheless, the histories of all the 
considerable persons in the camp, besides those of 
strangers, and even hb enemies. If there was,, 
therefore, any thing either criminal or mean in 
hearing the adveoturea of othen, do you imagine so. 
many great and illustrious persons would have given 
in to such an amusement t 

After this Arabella turned gravely about to Mr. 
Tinsel, and told him, he was at liberty to begin fais 

The beau, a little disconcerted by the solemnity 
with which she requested his information, knew not 
how to begin with the formality that he saw was 
required of him, and therefore sat silent for a few 
moments; which, Arabella supposed was to recal 
to hb memory all the passages he proposed to re- 
late. Hb perplexity would probably have increased 
instead of lessening by the profound silence which 
she observed, had not Miss Glanvdle seated herself 
with a sprightly air on the other side of him, and 
directing his eyes to a tall handsome woman that 
bad just esteied, asked him, pleasantly, to tell her 
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history, if he kacw it. Mr. Tinsel, brought into hit 
DSnal track by this queBtion, answered, smiling, that 
the history of that lady was yet a secret, or known 
but to a tery few j but my intellig;ence, added be, is 
generally the eariiest, and may always be depended 
on. 

Perhaps, said Arabella, the lady is one of your 
acquaintances, and fevoured you with the recital of 
her adventures from her ortn mouth. — Nd, really, 
madam, answered Mr. Tinsel, surprised at the great 
simplicity of Arabella, for so he understood it ; the 
lady, I believe, is not so cominunicative : and, to 
■ay the truth, I should not choose to hear her 
adventures from herself, since she certainly would 
suppress the most material circumstances. 

]n a word, said he, lowering his voice, that lady 
vras for many years the mistress of a young mili- 
tary nobleman, whom she was so coroputisant as to 
follow in all his campaigns, marches, sieges, and 
eveiy inconveniency of war. He married her in 
Gibraltar, ironi whence he is lately arrived, and 
introduced his new lady to his noble brother, by 
whom she was not unfavourably received. It is 
worth remarkintf, that this same haughty peer 
thought lit to resent with implacable obstinac;^ the 
mamage of another of his brothers, with the widow 
of a brave'officer, of considerable rank in the army. 
It is true, she was several years older than the young 
ford, and had no fortune ; but the duke assigned 
other reasons for his displeasure : he comptaioed 
loudly, that his brother had dishonoured the nobi- 
lity of his birth by this allisnce, and continued his 
resentment till the death of the young hero, who 
gave many remarkable prooft of his courage and 
fortitude upon several occasion's, and died gloriotu- 
ly before' the walls of Carthe^ena ; leaving his dis- 
consolate lady a widow a second time, witii ttie ac- 
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quuition of a titie indeed, but a very small addition 
to'her fortune. 

Observe that gay, splendid lady, I beseech you, 
tnadam, pursued he, turning to Arabella. How af- 
fectedly she looks and talkH, oBd throws her cyeai 
aroond the room, with a haii^hty self-sulficieDcy in 
her aspect, and insolent contempt for every thing 
bathenelfl Her habit, he't speech, her motions, 
are all French : nothing in England is able to please 
her; the people so dull, so awkwardly polite ; the 
manner so gross; no delicacy, no elegance, no 
magnificence in their persons, houses, or diver- 
sioR»; every thing is so distasteful, there is no liv- 
ing in such a place. One may crawl about, indeed, 
she says, and make a shift to breathe in the odious 
counti^, but one cannot be s^d to live ; and with 
all the requisites to render life delightful, here, one 
can onlv suffer, not enjoy it. 

Would one not imagine, pursued he, this fine 
lady was a person of very exalted rank, who has the 
sanction of birth, riches, and grandeur, for her ex- 
traordiiiftry pride ? And yet she is no other than the 
daughter of an innkeeper at Spa, and had the ex- 
alted post ftsaigned her of attending new lodgers to 
their apartments, acquainting them with all the con- 
veniences of the place, answering an humble ques- 
tion or two concerning what company was in the 
town, what scandal was stirring, and Uie like. 

One of our great sea -commanders going thither for 
bis health, happened to lodge at t^is inn ; and was 
■o struck with tier channs that he married her in a 
few weeks, and soon after brought her to England. 

Such was the ori^n of this fantastic lady, whose 
insupportable pride and ridiculous afiectation draw ' 
contempt and aversloo wherever she appears. 

Did I not tell yon, inadam, interrupted Mr. Glan- 

TOL. XXT. H 
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ville, thut the amuseiueDt you had chosen was not 
so innocent as dancins 7 What a deal of Gcandal 
has Mr. Tinsel uttered in the cooipasB of a few mi- 
nutes ? 

1 assure you, replied Arabella, 1 know not what 
to make of the histories he baa been relating. I 
think thej do not deserve that name, and are ratiicr 
detached pieces of satire on particular persons, 
than a serious relation of facts. 1 confess my ex- 
pectations from this gentleman have not been au- 
awered. 

I think, however, madam, said Mr. Glanville, we 
may allow that there is a negative merit in the,rela- 
tiona Mr. Tinsel has made; for, if he has not shewn 
us any thing to approve, he has not at least shewn 
us what to condemn. 

The ugliness of vice, replied Arabella, ought only 
to be represented to the vicious ; to whom satire, 
like a magnifying glass, may aggravate every de- 
fect, in onter to make its deformity appear more 
hideous ; but since its end is only to reprove and 
amend, it should never be addressed to any but those 
who come within its correction, aqd may be the 
better for it : a virtuous mind need not be shewn 
the deformity of vice, to make it be hated and 
avoided ; the more pure and uncorrupted our ideas 
are, the less shall we be influenced by example. A 
natural propensity to virtue or vice often determines 
thechoice: itissuflicient, therefore, to shew a good 
mind what it ought to pursue, though a bad one 
must be told what to avoid. In a word, one ought 
to be always incited, the other always restrained. 

I vow. Lady Bella, said Miss Glanville, you'd make 
one think one came here to hear a sermou ; you are 
so very grave, and talk upon such high-flown sub- 
jects. What harm was there in what Mr. Tinsel 
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'was tellmg us? It would be hard indeed if one 
might not divert one's self with other people's 
faults. 

I am afr^d, miss, said Arabella, those who can 
divert themselves with the faults of others are not 
behind in affording diversion. And that very in- 
clination, added she, amningly, to hear other peo- 
ple's faults, may, by those very people, be con- 
demned as one, and afford them the same kind of 
ill-natured pleasure yow are so desirous of. 

Nay, madam, retnmed Miss Glanville, your lady- 
sbip was the first who introduced the discourse 
you condemn so much. Did not you desire Mr. 
' Tinsel to tell you histories about the company ; and 
asked my brother and me to come and hear them ? 

It is true, replied Arabella, that I did desire 
you to partake with me of a pleasing and rational 
amusement, for such I imagined Mr. Tmsel's histo- 
ries might afford. Far from a detail of vices, follies, 
and irregularities, I expected to have heard the ad- 
ventures of some illnstrious personages related ; be- 
tween whose actions, and those of the heroes and 
heroines of antiquity, I might have found some re- 
semblance. 

For instance, I hoped to have heard imitated the 
sublime courage of a Clelia; who, to save her ho- 
nour from the attempts of the impious Tarquin, 
leapt into the river Tyber, and swam to the other 
side ; or the noble resolution of the incomparable 
Candace, who to escape out of the hands of her 
ravisher, the pirate Zenadorus, set fire to his vessel 
with her own hands, and committed herself to the 
mercy of the waves ; or the constancy and affec- 
tion of a Mandane, who, for the sake ot a Cyrus, re- 
fused the richest crowns in the world, and braved 
the terrors of death to preserve herself for him. 

As for the men, I hoped to have heard of some 
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wfao might have almoiit equalled the great Oroon- 
dates, the inviocible Artaban, the valiaat Juba, the 
reaowned Alcameues, and maoy thousand heroes 
of antiquity ; whose glorioua exploits in war, and 
unshaken constancy in love, have given them im- 
mortal fame. 

While Arabella was uttering this long speech, 
with great emotion. Miss Glanville, with a dy look 
at the beau, gave him to understand, that was her 
cousin's foible. 

Mr. Tinsel, however, not able to comprehend the 
meaningof what she said, listened to bet with many 
s^s of perplexity and wonder. 

Mr. Selvin, in secret, repined at her prodigious 
knowledge of history ; and Mr. Glanville, with his 
eyes fixed on the ground, bitbb lips almost through 



In the mean time, several among the company, 
desirous of bearingwhatthe strange lady was saying 
ao loud, and with so much eagerness and emotion, 
gathered round Uiem ; wluch Mr. Glanville observ- 
ing, and fearing Arabella wonld expose herself still 
futher, whispered his sister to get her away, if 
possible. 

Miss Glanville, though very unwilling, obeyed 
bis injunctions : and complaining of a sudden hmd- 
ach, Arabella immediately proposed retiring, which 
was joyfully complied with by Mr, GlanvUle, who. 
with the other gentleinen attended them home. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Being a chapter of the mlirical kind. 

At their Teturn, Sir Charles told his niece, that she 
had now bad a speclmeir of the world, and some of 
the fashionable aniusements ; and asked her how she 
had been entertained. 

Why, truly, sir, replied she, smiling;, I have 
brought away no great relish for a renewal of the 
amusement 1 have partaken of to-night. If tlie 
world, in which you seem to think I am but newly 
initiated, affords only these kinds of pleasures, I shall 
very soon regret the solitude and books 1 have 
quitted. 

Why, pray ? said Miss Glanville : what kind of 
amusements did your ladyship expect to find in the 
world ? And what was there disagrfeahle in your 
entertainment to-night ? I am sure there is no 
place in England, except London, where there is 
so much good company to be met with as here. . 
The assembly was very numerous and brilliant, and 
one can be at no loss fur amusements : the pump- 
room in the morning ; the parade, and the rooms, 
in the evening ; with little occasional parties of plea- 
sure, will tind one sufHcietit employment, and leave 
none of one's time to he useless upon one's hand. 

I am of opinion, replied Arabella, that one's time 
is far from being well employed in the manner 
you portion it out ; and people who spend theirs in 
such trifling amusements must certainly live to very 
little purpose. 

What room, I pray you, does a lady give for high 

and noble adventures, who consumes her days in 

dressing, dancing, listening to songs, and ranging 

the walks with people as thoug;fatless as l^erself? 

N 3 ^■' ' ^''"- 
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How nieftD and coQtemptible a figure oiust a life 
spent in such idle amusements make in hiatory ? 
Or rather, are not sucb persons always buried in 
oblivion ; and can any pen be found who would 
condescend to record such inconsiderable actions? 

Nor can 1 persuade myself, added she, (bat any 
of those men whom I saw at the assembly, with 
figures so feminine, voices so soft,Buch tripping steps 
and unmeaning gestures, have ever signalized eitber 
their courage pr constuidy ; but might be overcome 
by their enemy in battle, or be fatde to their mistress 
in love. 

Lau ! cousin, replied Miss Glanville, you are al- 
ways talking of battles and fighting. Do you expect 
that persons of quality and fine gentleman will go to 
the wars i What business have they to fight ? That 
belongs to. the officers. 

Then every fine gentleman is an officer, said 
Arabella ; and some other title ought to be found 
out for men who do notiiing but dance and dress. 

1 could never have imagined, interrtjpted Mr. 
Tinsel, surveying Arabella, that a lady so elegant 
and gay in her own appearance, should have an 
aversion to pleasure and magnificence. 

I assure you, sir, replied Arabella, I have an 
aversion to neither: on the contrary, 1 am a great 
admirer of both. But my ideas of amusements and 
grandeur are probably different from yours. 

I will allow the ladies to be solicitous about their 
habibs and dress with all the care and elegance 
they are capable of: but such trifles are below 
the consideration of a man ; who ought not to 
owe the dignity of his appearance to the emhroi' 
dery on his coat, but to his high and noble air, the 
' grandeur of hb couiage, the elevation of his sen- 
timents, and the many heroic aeti«nt he has pet- 
formed. 
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Sucb a man will dress bis person with a gracefiil 
simplicity, and lavish all bis gold and embroidery 
upon his amour, to render him conspicuous in the 
day of battle. The plumes in bis helmet will look 
more graceliil in the field, than the feather m his 
hat at a bsU ; and jewels blaze with more propriety 
on hu shield and cuirass in battle, than glittering 
on his finger in a dance. 

Do Dot imagiae, however, punued she, that I 
absolutely condemn dancing, and think it a direr- 
■ion wholly unworthy of a hero. 

History ha» recorded aome veiy famoos balls, at 
which the most illustrious persons in the world have 
appeared., Cyrus the Great, we are informed, 
opened a ball with the divine Mandane at Sardis. 
The renowned king of Scythia danced with the 
princess Cleopatra at Alexandria; the brave Cleo- 
medon with the fair Candace at Ethiopia. But 
these diveraions were taken but seldom, and con- 
sidered indeed as an amusement, not as a part of 
tbe business of life. 

How would so many glorious battles have been 
fought, cities taken, ladies rescued, and(0ther great 
anfl noble adventures been achieved, if the men, 
lunk in sloth and effeminacy, had continually fol- 
lowed the sound of a fiddle, sauntered in pnhlic 
walks, or tattled over a tea-table ? 

I vow, cousin, said Miss Glanville, you are infi- 
lutely more severe in your censures Uian Mr. Tinsel 
was at the assembly. You bad little reason, me- 
thinks, to be angry witii faim. 

AU 1 have said, replied Arabella, was the natural 
inference from your own account of the manner in 
which peopie bve here. When actions are a cen- 
sure upon themselves, the reciter will always be 
considered as a satirbt. 
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In irhich our hiroine justifiet htr own »otitm$ bg 
some very Uliutriotu ixamplet. 

Mr> Selvin and Mr. Tinsel, who had listened atten- 
tive])' to thJB discourse of Arabella, took leave as 
aoon as it was ended, and went away wttb very dif- 
ferent opinions of her; — 

Mr. Tinsel declaring ehe was a fool, and had no 
knowledge nftke world ; and Mr. Selvin convinced 
she was a wit, and very learned in antiquity. 

Certainly, said Mr. Selvin, in support of his 
opinion, the lady has great judgment ; has been 
capable of prodigious application, as is apparent 
by her extensive reading : then her memory is 
quite miraculous. 1 protest 1 am quite charmed 
with her. I never met with such a woman in all 
my life. 

Het cousin, in my opinion, replied Mr. Tinsel, 
is infinitely beyond her in every merit,^ but beauty. 
How sprightly and fi-ee her conversation ! Wbat a 
thorough knowledge of the world I So true a taste 
for polite amusements, and a fund of spirits that 
sets vapours and spleen at defiance ! 

This speech bringingon a comparison between the 
ladies, the champions for each grew 90 warm in the 
dispute, that they had like to have quarreUed. How- 
ever, by the interposition of some other gentlemen 
who were with them, they parted tolerable liriends 
that night, and renewed their visits to Sir Charles 
in the morning. 

They found only Miss Glanville with het father 
and brother. Arabella generally spent the mornings 
in her own chamber, where reading and the labours 
of the toilet employed her time till dinner : though 
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it mp^t be coafcsaed, to her hooour, that die Utter 

Xssed but a very amBll part of it. Miss Glan- 
witJi whom ^e beau £ad a bug conversatioD 
at one of the windows, ia which he recounted bis 
dispate with Mr. Selvin, and the danger he ran of 
being pinked in a duel (that was his phrase) for her 
sake, at last proposed a walk ; to which she con- 
sented, and engaged Id prevail upon Arabella to ac- 
company them. That lady a*t first positively refused, 
allegioff in excuse, that she was so extremely in- 
terested in (be tale of the princess Metisintha, 
whose story she was reading, that she could not stir 
till she had finished it. 

That poor piinceaa, continued she, is at piesent 
in a most terrible situation. She has just set fire to 
the palace, in order to avoid tbe embraces of a 
king who forced her to many him. I am in pain 
to know how she escapes the flames. — Pshaw! in- 
terrupted Miss OlanviUe, let her perish there if she 
will: don't let her hinder our walk. — Who is it you 
doom with so much cruelty to perisli 'i said Arabella, 
closing tbe book, and looking stedfastly on her cou- 
sin. Is it tbe beautiful Melbintha ; that priucess. 
whose fortitude and patience have justly rendered 
her the admiration of the whole world : that prin- 
cesa, descended from a race of heroes, whose heroic 
virtues all glowed in her own beauteous breast; 
that princess, who, when taken captive, with tbe 
king her father, bore her imprisonment and chains 
witb a marvellous constancy ; and who, when she 
bad enslaved her conqueror, aud given fetters to 
tlie prince who held her father and herself in bonds, 
aobly refused the diadem he proffered her, and de- 
voted herself to destruction, iu order to punish the 
enemy of her house ? I am not able to relate the 
rest of her history, seeing I have read no farther 
myself; but if you will be pleased to sit down and 
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listen to me wliile I read what remains, I am pei^ 
suaded j'oii wilt find new cause to love and admire 
this amiable princess. 

Pardon me, madam, said Miss Glanville, I have 
heard enough ; and I could have been very well sa- 
sisfied not to have heard so much. I think we waste 
a great deal of time talking about people we know 
nothing of. The morning will be quite lost, if we 
dou't make haste. Come, added she, you must go. 
You have a new lover below, who waibi to go with 
us : he'll die if I don't bring you. — A new lover 1 
returned Arabella, surprised. — Aye, aye, said Miss 
Glanville, the learned Mr. SeWin. 1 assure you, be 
had almost quarrelled with Mr. I'insel last night 
about your ladyship. 

Arabella, at this intelligence, casting down her 
eyes, discovered many signs of anger and confusion ; 
and after a silence of snnie moments, during which 
Miss Glanville had been employed in adjusting her 
dress at the glass, addressing herself to her cousin 
with an accent somewhat less sweet than before — 
Had any other than yourself, miss, said she, ac- 
quainted me with the presumption of that unfortu- 
nate person, 1 should haply have discovered my 
resentment in other terms : but, as it is, I must in- 
form you, that 1 take it extremely ill you should be 
accessary to giving me this offence. — Hey-dey 1 gsid 
Miss Glanville, turning about hastily : how have 1 
otTended your ladysfaip, pray? — 1 am willing to 
hope, cousin, replied Arabellai that it was only 
to divert yourself with the trouble and Confusion 
in which you see me, that jou have indiscreetly 
told things which ought to have been buried in 
silence. 

And what is all this mighty trouble and confusion 
about, then, madam ? said Miss Glanville, smiling. 
Is it because 1 told you Mr. Selvin was a lover of 
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yourbdphip? — Certainty, said Arabella: such an 
infonaation U sufiicicat to give one a great deal 
of perplexity. Is it such a little matter, think you, 
to lie told that a man has the presumption to love 
one? 

Amere trifle, replied MisaGlanville, laughing. A 
hundred lovers are not worth a moment's thought, 
when one's sure of them ; for then tlie trouble is all 
over : and as for this unfortunate person, as your 
ladyship called him, let him die at bis leisure, while 
we go to the parade. — Your levity, cousin, said 
Arabella, forces me to smile, notwithstanding the 
cause I have to be incensed. However, I have 
charity enough to mabe me not desire the death of 
Mr. Selvin, who may repair the crime he has been 
guilty of by repentance and discontinuatio,n. — Well, 
then, said Miss Glanville, you are resolved to go to 
(he parade: shall 1 reacli you your odd kind of 
capuchin? — How, said Arabella, can I with any 
propriety see a man who has discovered himself to 
. have a passion for me ? Will he not construe such 
a favour into a permbsion for him to hope f 

Oh, no t interrupted Miss Glanville : be does not 
imagine I have tutd your ladyship he loves you ; 
for indeed he don't know that I am acquainted with 
his passion. — Then he is less culpable than 1 thought 
him, replied Arabella; and if you thiuk I am in no 
danger of hearing a confession of his fault from his 
own mouth, I'll comply with your request, and go 
with you to the parade. But, added she, I must 
first engage you to promise not to leave me alone a 
moment, lest he should take advantage of such an 
opportunity to give some hint of his passion, that 
would force me to treat him very rigorously; — Miss 
Glanville answered, laughing, that she would be 
sure to mind her directions. However, said she, 
^our ladyship need not be apprehensive he will say 
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any fine thin^ to you ; for I knew a young lady he 
was formerly in lave with, and the odious creatare 
visited ber a twelvemonth befbce he found courage 
enough to tell her she was handsome. 

Doubtless, replied Arabella, he was much to be 
commended for his respect. A lover should never 
have the presumption to declare his passion to his 
mistress, unless in certain circumstances, which 
may. at the same time in part disarm her anger. 
For instance, he must struggle with the violence of 
his passioD, till it has castuim into a fever. His 
physicians must give him over, pronouncing his 
distemper incurable ; since tbe cause of it being in 
his mind, all their art is incapable of removiag it. . 
Thus he must suffer, rejoicing at the Approach of 
death, which will free him tironi ail his torments, 
without violating the respect he owes to the divine 
object of hli flame. At length, when he has but a 
few hours to live, his mistress, with many signs of 
compassion, conjures him to tell her tbe cause of 
h'la despair. The lover, conscious of his crime, 
evades all ber inquiries ; but the lady laving at last 
a peremptory command upon him to oisclose the 
secret, he dares not disobey her, and acknowledges 
his passion with the utmost contrition for havidg 
offended her; bidding her take the smalf remainder 
of his life to expiate his crune, and finishes fais 
discourse by falling into a swoon. Tbe ladv is 
touched at his condition, commands him to live, 
and, if necessary, permits him to hope. 

This is tlie most common way in which such 
declarations are, and ought to be, brought about. 
However, there are others, which are as well cal- 
culated for sparing a lady's confusion, and depre- 
cating her wrath. 

The lover, fbrexample, like the prince of the Mas- 
sagetes, after having buried bis passion in silence 
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for many years, may chance to be walking with 
his coDhdaot ia a retired place ; to whom, with a 
deluge of tears, he relates the eacesaof his pasxion 
and despair. Aad while he is thus unbosomiDg his 
griefi), not in the least suspecting he is overheard, 
his princess, who had been listening to him in 
much trouble and confusion, by some little rustling 
she makes, unawares discovers heiself. The aur- 
pHsed lover throws himself at her feet, begs par- 
don for his rashness, observes that he had never 
presumed to discover his passion to her, and im- 
plores her leave to die before her, as a punishment 
for his undesigned offence. The method which the 
great Artamenes took to let the princess of Media 
know he adored her was not less respectful. This 
valiant prince, who had long loved her, being to 
fight a great battle, in which he had some secret 
presages he should fall, which however deceived 
him, wrote a long letter to the divine Mandane, 
wherein he discovered his passion, and the resoln- 
tion his respect had inspired him with, to consume 
in silence, and never presume to disclose his love 
while he Uved ; acquainted her that he had ordered 
that letter not to be delivered to her, till it was cer- 
tainly known diat be was dead. 

Accordingly, he received several wounds in the 
fight, which brought him to the ground ; and his 
. body not being found, they concluded it was ia 
the enemy's possession. His &ithful squire, who 
bad received hia instructions before the battle, 
hastens to the princess, who, with all the court,- 
is mightily affected at his, death. He presents her 
the letter, which she makes no scruple to receivcy 
. since the writer is no more. She reads it, and her 
whole soul ia melted witii compassion ; she bewails 
his fate with the most tender and affectionate marks 
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Her coafidaate aakswhy ehe is so much affcclecf, 
Bince, in all probability, she would not have par- 
doned him for lovitig her, haa he been alire ? 

She acknowledges the truth of her obserration, 
takes notice that his death having cancelled his 
crime, his respectfiil passion alone employs her 
thoughts: ahe is leaoived to bewail, as innocent 
and worthy of compassion when dead, hitu whom 
living she would treat as a criminal ; and inshmates, 
that her heart had entertained an affection for 
him. 

Her confidante treasures up Uiis hint, and endea- 
vours to console her, bat in vain, till news is brought 
that ArtODienee, who had been carried for dead out 
of the field, and, by a very surprising adventure, 
concealed all this time, is returned. 

The princess is covered with confuaiftn ; and, 
though glad he is alive, resolves to banish him for 
bis crime. v ^ 

Her confidante pleads his cause so well, that she 
consents to see him : and, since he can no longer 
conceal his passion, he confirms the confession in 
his letter, humbly begging ^lardon for being still 
alive. The princess, who cannot plead ignorance 
of his passion, nor deny the sorrow she testified for 
bis death, condescends to pardon hhn, and he is 
also permitted to hope. In like manner the great 
prince of Persia — Does your ladyship consider how 
late it is ? intemjpted Miss Glanville, who had 
hitherto very impatiently listened to her. Don't let 
us keep the gendemen waiting any longer fiir us. 

1 must inform you'how the prince of Persia de- 
clared his love for tiie incomparable Beroiice, said 
Arabella. 

Another time, dear cousin, said Miss Glanville ; 
Bethinks «e have t^ked long enough upon this 
sulyect. — I am sorry the time has seemed so tedious 
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to you. s4d \iabe\U, amiling ; and tJwrefoR I'll 
tre^ass no longer upon youc palaeDce. Then, or- 
dering Luoy to briug her hat aad gloves, she weut 
down stairs, followed by Hisa GlaaTille, who was 
grealiy disappointed at her not putdng on her 
veiL 



^; 



CHAPTER XI. 



in which our heroine, being mittaken htrself, gtteg 
occaiion for a great many othrr mistakes. 

As sooB as the ladies entered the room, Mr. Selvin, 
with more gaie^ than usual, advanced towards 
Arabella, who put on so cold and severe a counte- 
nance at his approach, that the poor man, extremely 
confnsed, drew back, and remained in great per- 
plexity, fearing he had oHended her. 

Mr. Tinsel, seeing Mr. Selvin's reception, and 
awed by the becoming majesty in her person, not- 
withstanding all bis assurance, accosted her with 
less confidence than was his custom ; but Arabella, 
sofiteniug her looks with the most engaging smiles, 
made an apoU^y for detaining them so long from 
the parade, gave her hand to the beau, as being not 
a suspected person, and permitted him to lead her 
out; Mr. GlanvUle, to whom she always allowed the 
preference tm those occasions, being a little indis- 
posed, and notable to attend her. 

Mr. Tinsel, whose vanity was greatly flattered by 
the preference Arabella gave him to his companiop 
proceeded, according to his usual custom, to exa- 
mine her looks and behaviour with more care, con- 
ceiving such a preference must proceed from a 
latent motive which was not untavourable for him. 
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Hia disceniaieHt on these occasions '%eing veiy 
surprising, he soon discovered in the bright eyes of 
Arabella a secret 'approbation of his person, which 
he endeavoured to increase by displaying it, with 
all the address he was master of, and did not lail to 
talk her into an opinion of his wit, by ridiculing 
every body that passed them, and directuig several 
studied comphments to herself. 

Miss Glanville, who was not so agreeably enter- 
tained by the grave Mr. Selvin, saw these advances 
to a gallantry with her cousin with great disturb- 
ance. She was resolved to interrupt it, if possible ; 
and, being convinced Mr. Selvin preferred Arabella's 
coDversation to hers, she ph>tted how to pair them 
tof^ether, and have the beau to herself. As they 
walked a few paces behind her cousin and Mr. Tin- 
sel, she was in no danger of being overheard ; and 
taking occasion to put Mr. Selvin in mind of Ara- 
bella's behaviour to him, when he accosted her, she 
asked him if he was conscious of having done aoy 
thing to offend her. 

I protest, madam, replied Mr. Selvin, I know 
not of any thing I have done to displease her. I 
never &iled, to my knowledge, in my respects to- 
wards her ladyship, for whom indeed I have a mast 
profound veneration. — I know so much of her tem- 
per, resumed Miss GlanviUe, as to be certain, if 
she has taken it into her head to be angry with 
you, she will be ten times more so at your indiffer- 
ence ; and if you hope for her favour, you must aak 
her pardon with the most earnest submisBi<Hi 
imaginable. 

If I knew I had offended her, replied Mr. Sel- 
vin, 1 would very wilUngly a&k her pardon : but 
really, sbce I have not been guilty of any fault to- 
wards her ladyship, I don't luiow how to acknow- 
ledge it. 
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WeU, Mid Hiss GlaaviUe coldly, I onlj look 
the liberty to giv« you Boue friendly advice, which 
jou may follow, oi ugt, as you pkaie. I know my 
cowin is angry at something, and I ^sh you were 
friends again ; that's all. — I am mightily obliged 
to you, madam, said Mr. Selviu ; and since you 
assure me her Udysbip b angry, I'll ask her pardon, 
though, really, aa 1 said before, I dou't know for 

Well. iDtemipted Misa Gianville, we'll join them 
4t the end of the parade ; and to give you an op- 
poKunity of speaking to my cousm, I'll engage Mr. 
Tiuqel myself. 

Mr. Selviu, who thought himself giea% obliged 
to Miss GlanviUe for her good intentions, though in 
reality she bod a view of exposing her cousin, as 
well as an inclination to engage Mr. Tinsel, took 
courage, as they turned, to get on the other side of 
Arabella, whom he had not dared before to approach ; 
while Miss GlanviUe, addressing a whisper of no 
great imptwtance to fier cousin, parted her from 
the beau, and slackening her pace a little, fell into 
a particular discourse with him, which Arabella 
being too polite to interrupt, remaiued in a very 
perple>ing situation, dreadii^ every moment that 
Mr. Selviu would eaplaia himself; alarmed at hi« 
ailence, yet reaolved to interrupt bim if he began to 
apeak, and afraid of beginning a conversation firat 
lest he ^ould construe it to his advantage. Mr. 
Selviu being naturally timid in the company of la- 
dies, the circumstance of disgrace which he was in 
with Arabella, her ailence and reserve, bo added to 
bis accnstooud diffidence, that though he endea- 
voured several times to speak, he was not able to 
bring oat any thing but a piduding hem ; which 
be observed, to^his extreme confusion, seemed al- 
,ways to innewe Arabdla's constraint. Indeed, that 
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hiAj, upon any auBpic'ion that he was going to 
break hia mysterious silence, always contntcted her 
brow into a trowa, cast down her eyes with an air 
of perpleitity, endeavonred to hide ber bluahes with 
her fan ; and to shew her inattuition, directed her 
looka to the contrary side. The lady and gendeman 
being in equal confusion, no advances were made 
OD either side towards a conTcrsatton ; and tfaey had 
reached almost the end of the parade in an unin- 
terrupted silence, when Mr. Selvm, fearing he should 
never agun have so good an opportunity of mab- 
mg his peace, collected all bis resolution, and witA 
an accent trembling under the importance of tbe 
speech he waa going tomalce, began — 

Madam, smce I have had the hoaonr of walk- 
ing with your ladyship, I have observed so many 
s^s of constraint in your manner, that I hardly 
dare entreat you to grant me a moment's hearing, 

whUel 

Sir, interrupted Arabella, before you go any far- 
ther, I must inform you, that what you are going 
to say will mortally offend me. Take heed then 
bow you commit any indiscretion which will force ' 
me to treat you very rigorously. — If your ladyship 
will not allow me to apeak in my own justification, 
said Mr. Selvio, yet I hope you will not refuse to 

tell me my offence : since I You are very conti- - 

dent, indeed, interrupted Arabella again, to suppose 
1 will repeat what would, be infinitely grievous for 
me to hear. — Against my will, pursued she, I must 
give yo« the satisfaction to know, tiiat I am not ig- 
norant of your crime : but I also assure you, that 
I am highly incensed ; and that not only with the 
tboughtayou have dared to entertain of me, but like- 
wiae with yonr presumption in going about to dis- 
close. Uiem. 

Mr. Selvin, whom the seeming contradictions in 
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this speech astonished, yet imagined in general it 
hinted at the dispute between him and Mr. Tinsel ; 
and supposing the story had been told to his dis- 
advantage, which was the caust; of her anger, re- 
plied in great emotion at the injustice done him — 

Since somebody has been so officious to acquaint 
your ladyship with an affur which ought to' have 
been kept from your knowledge, it is a pity they 
did not inform you that Mr. Tinsel was the person 
that had the least respect for your ladyship, and is 
more worthy of your resentment. — If Mr. Tinsel', 
replied Arabella, ia guilty of an offence like yoursy 
yet since he has concealed it belter, he is leas cul- 
pable than you ; and you have done 'that for hitn, 
which, haply, he would never have had courage 
enough to do for himself as long as he lived. — Poor 
Sdvin, quite confounded at these intricate words, 
would have begged her to explain herself, had she 
not silenced him with a dreadful frown; and mak- 
ing a stop till Miss Glanville and Mi. Tinsel came 
up to them, she told her cousin with a peevish ac- 
cent, that she bad performed her promise very ill ; 
and whispered her, that she was to blame for all 
the mortifications she had suffered. Mr. Tmsel, 
supposiae the iteration in Arabella's humour pro- 
ceeded from being so long deprived of his couT- 
pany, endeavoured to' make her amends by a pro- 
fusion of compliment)'; which she received with 
such an air of displeasure, that the beau, vexed 
at the ill success of bis gallantry, told her, he was 
afraid Mr. Selvin's gravity bad infected her lady- 
Say, rather, replied Arabella, that his indiscretion 
has offended me. Mr. Tinsel, charmed with this 
beginning confidence, which confirmed hb hopes 
of having made some impression on her heart, con- 
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)ured ber very earnestly to tell bim bow Mr. Selvin 

hKd offended her. 

It ia Gufficimt, reuinied she, that 1 tell you he 
hu offended me, witbout decUriog tbe nature of 
his crime ; since, doubtless, it has not eaeaped 
your observation, which, if T may believe him, ia 
not wholly dii interested. To confesi yet more, it 
is true that be hath told me something conceming 
you, which — 

Let me perish, madam, interrupted the bean, , 
if one syllable he has said be true. — How I said Ant' 
bellfti a little disconcerted; will you always persist 
in a denial then? — Deny it, madam I returned Mr. 
Tinsel: 111 deny what he has said with my last 
breath. It is all a scandalous forgery : no man living 
is less likely to think of your ladyship in that man- 
ner- If you knew my thoughts, madam, you would 
be convinced nothing is more impossible, and 

Sir, iotemipted Arabella, extremely mortified, 
methiaka you are very eager in your justification. 
1 promise you, 1 do not think you guilty of tbe 
offence he charged you with, If I did, you would 
haply experience my resentment in such a manner 
as would make you repent of your preuuinptioD. 
Arabella, in finishing these words, interrupted Miss 
Glanville's discourse with Mr. Sclvin, to tell her she 
desired to return home ; to which that youqg lady, 
who had not been at all pleased with the morning's 
walk, consented. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

fn which our heroine reconeilet htrulf to a morti- 
fying incident, bg recollecting an adventure in 
a romance, limilar to her own. 

As 8000 as (he ladis were come to tbeir lod^gs, 
Arabella went up to her own apartment to meditate 
upon what had passed, and Miss GlanviUe retired 
to dress for dinner ; while the two gentlemen, who 
tkonght they had great reason to be dissatisfied 
with each other, on account of Lady Bella's beha- 
viour, went to a coffee-house, in order to come to 
some explanation about it. 

Well, sir, said the beau^ with a sarcastic air, 
I am greatly obliged to you for the endeavours you 
have used to ruin me in Lady Bella's opinion. 
Rat me ! if it is not the greatest misfortune in the 
world to give occasion for envy.— Envy, sirl inter- 
rupted Mi. Selvin: 1 protest I do teaUy admire yonr ' 
great skill in stratagems, but I do not envy you the 
possession of it. You have indeed very witdly 
contrived to put your own sentiments of that lady, 
which you delivered so freely the other night, into 
my moutb. It was a master-piece of cunuing, in- 
deed ; and, as I said before, 1 admire your skill 
prod^ously. — I don't know what you mean, re- 
plied Tinsel: yon talk in riddles. Did you not 
yourself acquaint I^dy Bella with the preference I 
gave Miss OlanviUe to her? What would you pro- 
pose by such a pnece of treachery ? You have ruined 
all my hopes by it. The lady resents it excessively : 
and k is no wonder, faith ; it must certainly mor- 
tify her. Upon my soul, I can never forgive thee 
for so mMl i propoi a discovery. — Foigive me, sirl' 
replied Selvio, in a rage: 1 don't want your forgive- 
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tiees. I have done DOtbin^ nnbecommg a man of 
faoDOur. The iady was so pr^udiced by your insi- 
naattona, that she would not give me leave to speak ; 
otberwige 1 wouU have fully iaformed her of ber 
mistake, that she might have knowti bow much she 
was obliged to you.— -So she wonld not bear thee 7 
interrupted 'nniel, laughing : dear soul ! bow very 
had wM that! 'Faith, I doo't know how it is, but 
1 am very lu^y without dcaervuig to be ao. Tbou 
•ct a witness for me, Frank, 1 took no great paioB 
to gain this fine creatnrc's heart : but it waa damn'd 
wnBcioua though to attempt to make diecoTeiies. 
I sec she is a littk piqued ; but I'll net all to righin 
again witk n Hlkt-dtm*. I've an excellent bond, 
tbou^ I say it, at a bilhl-iUmx. I never knew one 
of mine fail in my Kfn. — Harkee, air, »aid Selvin, 
whiapenng : any more attempts to shift your senti- 
ments up4ui me, and you shall' hear of it. In the 
mean lime, be assured, I'll dear myself, and put 
the- saddle upon the right horse 1 — Demme, if thou 
art not a queer feUow, saidTiDhel, endeavouring to 
hide his discomposare at this threat under a forced 
langh, Selvin, without making any rapty, retired 
to write to Arabella ; which Tinsel suspecting, re- 
solved to be before-kand with him : and, without 
leaving the coffee-honee, called for paper, and wrote 
a billet to her, which he dispatched away immedi- 
ately. The messenger had jnst got adnsittance to 
Lucy, when ano^r arrived from Selvin. 

They both presented their letters ; bat \.<tey re- 
fnacd them, saying, ber lady would turn ber away, 
if At received such sort of letters. — Suoh sort lA 
letters! returned Tinsel's man. Why, do you know 
what tbey contain, then ? — To be sure 1 do, repUed 
Lncy: tbey are love-letters; and my laJdy has 
charged me never to receive ai^ moi<e. — Weil, re- 
' pUed Selvin's savant, you may lake my letter ; for 
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my master desired me to tell you it was about busi- 
ness of consequence. Which your lady must be ac- 
quainted with. 

' Since you assure me it is not a love-letter, I'D 
lake it, said Lucy. — Aud pray take mine too, said 
Tinsel's Mercury ; for, I assure you, it is not a 
love-letter neither ; it is only a billet-doux. — Are you 
sure of that? replied Lucy: because. 1 may venture 
to take it, I fancy. If it in what you say. — I'll swear 
it, stud the man, delivering it to ber. — Well, said 
she, receiving it. 111 take them both up. But what 
did you call this? pursued she. 1 must not forget 
it, or else my lady will think it a love-letter. 

A billtt-doux, said the man. Lucy, for fear she 
should forget it, repeciled tile words bilUt-d»Mx se- 
veral times as she went up stain'; but entering her 
lady's apartment, she, perceiving the letters m her 
hand, asked her so stenily how she durst presume 
to bring tbem into her presence, that the poor girl 
in her ^^bt forgot the lesson she had been con- 
ning; and endeavouring to recal it iuto her memory, 
took no notice of her lady's question, which she 
repeated several times, hut to no purpose. 

Arabella, surprised at her inattention, reiterated 
her commands in a tone somewhat louder than 
usual; asking her, at the same time, why she did 
not obey her Immediately. Indeed, madam, re- 
plied Lucy, your ladyship would not order me to 
take back the letters, if you knew what they were. 
They are not love-letters : I was resolved to be sure ' 
of that before I took them. This, madam. Is a letter 
about buMness of consequence ; and the other — Oh 
dear, I can't think what the man celled it ; but it is 
not a love-letter, indeed, madam. 

You are a simple wench, said Arabella, smiling. 
You may depend upon it, all letters directed to me 
must contain matters of love and gallantry ; and 
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those I am Dot permitted to receive. Take ibem 
away then immediately. — But stay, pursued she, 
seeing she was about to obey her : one of them, you 
■ay, was delivered to you as a letter of consequence. 
Perhaps it is so : indeed, it may contain an adver- 
tisement of some design to carry me away. How 
do I know but Mr. Selvin, incited J>y bis love and 
despair, may intend to make such an attempt?-^ 
Give me that letter, Lucy : 1 am resolved to open 
it. As for the other — ^-yet, who knows but the 
other may also bring me warning of the same dan~ 
ger from another quarter ! The pains Mr. Tinsel 
took to ctMiceal his passion, nay, almost, as I think, 
to deny it, amounts to a proof that he is mq,- 
ditating some way. to make sure of me. 'Tis cer- 
tainly so. Give me that letter, Lucy : I should be 
accessary to their intended violence, if I neglected 
this timely discovery. 

Well, cried she, taking one of the letters, this is 
exactly like what happened to the beautiful princess 
of Cappadocia, who, like me, in one and the same 
day, received advice that two of her lovera intended 
to carry her off.— As she pronounced these words. 
Miss Glanville entered the rnom, to whom Arabella 
immediately recounted the adventure of the let- 
ters ; telling her she did not doubt but that they 
contained a discovery of some conspiracy to carry 
her away. — And whom does your ladyship sus- 
pect of such a strange design, pray ? said Miss 
Glanville, smiling. — At present, replied Arabella, 
the two cavaliers who walked with us to-day are 
the persons who seem the most Ukely to attempt, 
that violence. 

I dare answer for Mr. Tinsel, replied Miss Glan- 
ville: he thinks of no such thing. — Well, said Ara- 
bella, to copvince you of your mistake, I must in- 
form you, that Mr. Selvin, having the piesumption 
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to begin s difclaiation of love' to me on the parade 
thb tnorniiig, I reproved him severely for his want 
of respect, and threat^ied him with my displeasure. 
In ifie rage of bis jealousy, at seeing; me treat Mr. 
Tinsel wdl, be discovered to me that be also was 
as criminal as himself, in order to objife me to a 
severer usage of him. 

, So he told you Mr. Tinsel was in love with you t 
interiupted Miss Glanville. — He told it me in other 
words, replied Arabella ; for he said Mr. Tinsel was 
guilty of that offence which 1 resented so severely 
to him. — Miss Glanville, beginning to comprehend 
the mystery, with great difficulty forbore laughing 
at her cousin's mistake ; for she well kuew the of- 
fence of which Mr. Selviu hinted at, and desirous of . 
knowing what those letters contained, she begged 
.her to delay opening them no longer. Arabella, 

E leased at her solicitude, opened one of the letters; 
lit glancing her eye to the bottom, and seeing the 
name of Selviu, she threw it hastily upon the table, 
and averting her eyes, what a mortjlication have I 
avoided ! said sbe : that letter is from Selvin, and, 
questionless, contains an avowal of, his crime. — 
Nay, you must read it, cried Miss Glanville, taking 
it up : since you have opened it, it is the same thing. 
You can never persuade him but you have seen 
it. However, to spare yoar nicety, I'll read it to 
you. Which accoraingly she did, and found it ap 
follows: — 

" HADAM, 

" 1 know not what insinuations have been made 
use of to persuade you 1 was guilty of the offence 
which, with justice, occasioned your resentment 
this morning ; but I assure you, nothing was ever 
wore false. My thoughts of your ladyship are very 
different, and fall of the profoundest respect and 
venera^OQ. 1 have reason to suspect Mr. Tinsel is 
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the penon who baa thtM endesvonrcd to pr^p^ice 
me wUfa your ladyahip : tfaerefqre I em jexcusaUe if 
1 tell you, that those very Beotiiiieata, too dineBpect- 
ful to be named, which he would penuade you are 
mine, he discovered hiuiaelf. He then, madam, is 
the peraon guUty of that offenoe he so falsely lays to 
tile chaise of him who is, with the utmoat Tespect 
and esteem, madam, your ladyship's most obedient, 
and most humble servaot, " F. SKLviN." 

How's this ? cried Miss GlanviUe. Why, madam, 
yon are certainly mistaken. You see Mr. Selvin 
utteriy denies the crime of loving you. He has 
suffered very innoccDtly in your opinion. Indeed, 
your ladyship was too hasty in condemning him.— . 
If what he says be true, replied Arabella, who had 
been in extreme contusion while a letter so different 
ftom what she expected was reading, 1 hwve indeed 
■w^nsUy condemned him. Nevertheles!, 1 am still 
inclined to believe this is all artifice; and that he 
is really guilty of entertaining a passion for me. — 
But why should he take so much pains to deny it, 
madam? said Miss Olanville. Metbinks that looks 
very odd. — Not at all, iDlerrnpted Arabella, whose 
spirits were raised by recollecting an adventure in 
a h)mance similar to ^is : Mr. Selvin has fallen 
vpon the same stratagem with Seramenes, who, 
being in love with the beautiful Cleobuline, pHnceis 
of Corinth, took all imaginable pains to conceal his 
passion, in order to be near that &ir priincess, who 
would have banished him from her presence, had 
■he known he was in love with her. Nay, he weitt 
«o &i in bis dissunulation, as to pretend love t(>^ 
one of the ladies of hertMurt, that his passion ftv 
"At princess might be the less taken notice of. In 
, these cases, therefore, the more resolutely a mao 
denies his pasaion/the more pure and violent it is.- - 
•Then Mr. Selvin<s passion is certainly very violent. 
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replied Mias Olanville, for be denieB it very reso- 
lutely; and I believe none but your ladyship would 
have discovered his artifice. But shall we not open 
the other letter ? I have a strong notion it comes 
from Tinsel. 

For that very reason I would not be acquainted 
with the contents, replied Arabella. You see Mr. 
Selvin accuses him of being guilty of that oAence 
wbii^h be denies. I riiall doubtlesa meet with a 
coafinnatkin of his k>«e in thai letter. — Do not, 
I beseedi ymi, added sbe, seeii^ hei cousin pie- 
pning to. open the letter, exBOM me to the pfua of 
hearing a picMuvptuaus dechntion «f love. Naj, 
paraued she, tiaiag in great emotion, if you axe re- 
solved (0 peraecut* me by reading h, I'll eDdearoar 
to get out of the heariag of it. 

You shan't, I tkclare, said Hiss Olamille, lao^ 
ing, and holdng her : I'll oblige you to bear it. - 

I vow, cooab, said ArobeUa, Bm^iog, you mat 
me just aa the princess Cleopatra did the &ir aad 
wise Antooia. However, if by this you gaean to do 
any kindneu to the unfortunate person who wrote 
tliat hfflet, you are greatly mistaken ; since, if yon 
oblige rae to Ibten to a decUntioB of his crime, yo» 
will lay me under a necessitv to banish hua, A 
sentence he would have avoided, while I remained 
ignorant of it. 

To this Miss Glanville made ao other reply tina 
by opepixg Ike billet, the coBtotta of which may b« 
fowsd in &e following chapter. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

iHwhith mtrheroine'i rxlravaganee will be thought, 
perhopi, to bt carriid to an extravagant length, 

" HADAH, 

" I HAD the boooar to assure yon this motBini; 
on tite parade, that the insuiuations Hr. Selvin 
made use of to rob me of the superiative happiness 
of your esteem, were entirely false and groundless. 
May the beams of youi bri^t eyes never shine on 
me more, if there is any truth in nhat he said ti> 
prejudice me with your ladyship I If I am peib- 
raitted to attend you to the rooms tJiis eveningc, I 
hope to convince yon, ^at it was absolutely impos- 
sible I could have been uapable of such a crime; 
who am, with the most profound respect, your lady- 
ship's most devoted, &c. " d. tinsel." 
Wdl, madam, said Miss Glanvilte, when she had 
read this epistle, I fancy you need not {m>nounce a- 
sentence of banishment upon poor Mr. Tinsel: he 
seems to be quite innocent of the oSence your lady- 
ship suspects him of. — Why, really, returned Ara- 
bella, blushing with extreme confusion at this se-- 
cond disappointment, I am greatly perplexed to 
know how I ought to act on this occasion. I am 
much in the same situation with the princess Se- 
rena. For, you muBtknow,tbisprincesa — Here Lucy 
entering, informed the ladies dinner was served. — 
I shall defer till another opportunity, said Arabella, 
upon this interruption, the relation of the princess 
Serena's adventures; which you will find, added 
she, in a low voice, bear a very great resemblance 
to mine. Miss Glanville replied, she would hear it 
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«b«im«r ihe plekKtl ; and tiieo followei) Arabella 
to the dining-room. 

The cloth Wits scarce removed, when Mr. Selvin 
came ra. Arabella bhiBhec) at his ftppearancc, and 
discoTered so much perplexity in her behaviour, 
(hat Mr. Selvin wea apprebenHive he bad not yet 
Bttftcientiy justified btmself ; and therefore took the 
first opportunity to approach her. 

I shall think myself very unhappy, iDadam, said 
he, bowini;, if the letter I did myself the honour to 
write to yon this morning 

Sir, interrupted Arabella, I perceive you are going 
to forget the contents of that letter, and preparing 
again to ofiend me by a presumptuous declaration 
(rflove. — Who, I, raadami replied be, in great asto- 
nishment and confusion. T~I-I protest — though I — 
have a very great respect for your ladyship, yet — 
yet I never presumed to — to — to — You have pre- 
sumed too much, replied Arabella; and I should 
forg«t what I owed to my own glory^ if 1 furnished 
yon with any more occasions of offending me. — 
Know, then, I absolutely forbid you to appear before 
me again, at least till I am convinced you have 
changed your sentimeata. 

Saying this, she rose Irom her seat, and making 
a sign to him not to follow her, which, indeed, 
he bad no intention to do, she quitted the room, 
highly satisfied with her own conduct upon this 
occasion, which was exactly conformable to the 
laws of romance. 

Mr. Tinsel, who bad just alighted from his chair, 
having a glimpse of her, as she passed to her own 
apartment, resolved, if possible, to procure a pri- 
vate interriew ; for he did not doubt but bia b^let 
had done wonders in his favour. For that purpose 
be ventured up to her anti-chamber, where be 
found Lacy in waitii^, whom he de^red to ac- 
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(]uunt her lady, that he entreated a momeDt'B 
speech with hei. Lacy, after hesitating; a mo- 
ment, and looking earnestly at him, replied. Sir, if 
you'll promise me faithfully you ^e not in love with, 
my lady, I '11 go and deliver ^our message. — Deuce 
take me, said Tinsel, if that is not a veiy wbimsical 

condition truly Pray, my dear, how came it into 

thy little brain, to suspect 1 was in love with thy 
lady t But, suppose I should be in love with her, 
what then? — Why then, it is likely you would die,' 
that's all, said Lucy, without my lady would be so 
kind to command you to live. — I vow thou hast 
pretty notions, child, said Tinsel, smiling. Haat 
thou been reading any play-book lately? But 
pray, dost think thy lady would have compassion 
on me, if I waa in love with her? Come, I know 
thou art in her confidence: bast thou evet heard 
her talk of me? Does she not tell thee all her 
secrets? 

Here Arabella's bell ringing, the beau slipped . 
half-a-guinea into her band, which Lucy not wil- 
ting to refuse, went immediately to her lady; to 
whom, with a trembling accent, she repeated Mr. 
Tinsel's request. , 

Imprudent girl I cried Arabella, (for I am lotii to 
suspect thee of disloyalty to thy mistress), dost thou 
know the nature and extent of the request tbou hast 
delivered? Art thou ignorant that the presump- 
tuous man whom thou solicitesl this favour for, 
has mortally offended me ?— Indeed, madam, said 
Lucy, frightened out of her wits, I don't solicit for 
him : I scom to do any such thing. I would not 
offend your ladyship for the world ; for, before I 
would deliver his message to your ladyship, I. made 
lum assure me, that he was not in love with your 
ladyship. 

■That was very wisely done indeed, replied Ara- 
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bdlft, uniliug: aad do you believe he spoke the 
truth t Yes, indeed, 1 am sure of it, sud Lucy, 
eagerly. If your ladyship will but be pleaaed to 
see huD ; he is only in the oext room ; I dare 

Eromise How I interrupted Arabia. What 
ave you done? Have you brought him into my 
apartment, then ? , I protest thia adventure is 
exactly like what befel the beautiful Statira, when, 
by a stratagem of the same kind, Orooudales was 
iutroduced into her presence. Lucyf thou art. 
another Barsina, I thiak ; but 1 hope thy intentions 
are not less innocent than hers were. — Indeed, 
madam, repUed Lucy, almost weeping, 1 am very 
innocent. I am no Barslna, as your ladyship calls 
me.^I dare answer for thee,*said Arabella, smiling, 
at the turn she gave to her words, thou art no. 
Barsina : and 1 should wrong thee very much to 
compare thee with that wise princess ; for thou art 
certainly one of the most simple wenches in the 
world. But since thou hast gone so far, let me 
know what the unfortunate person desires of me ; 
for, since 1 am neither more rigid nor pretend to 
more virtue than Statira, I mav do at least as much 
for him as that great queen did for Oroondates. — 
He deures, madam, said Lucy, that your ladyship 
would be pleased to let him speak with you. — Or, 
m his words, I suppose, replied Arabella, be btuu- 
bly implored a moment's audience. 

T told your ladyship hia ver^ words, indeed, ma- 
dam, said Lucy. — I tell thee, gurl, thou art mistaken,, 
said Arabella : it is impossible be should sue for 
such a favour in terms like those : therefore, go, 
back, and let him know that I consent to grant him 
a short audience upon these conditions: — First, Pro- 
vided he does not abuse my indulgence by offend- 
ing me widi any protestations of his passion ; — 
secondly. That he engages to fultil the injunctions 
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I shall lay upon him, however cruel and teiribTe 
the; maj appear ; — lastly. That bis despair must not 
prompt him to any act of desperatioii against him- 
self. Lucy, having received this message, quitted 
the room hastily, for fear she riionld fbrget it. 

Well, my pretty ambasudress, said Tinsel, when - 
be saw her enter the anti-chamber, will yonr lady 
see me ? ■ ' 

No, sir, replied Lncy. — No I interrupted Unsd, 
that's kind,' Taitb, after jvaiting bo long. 

Pray, sir, said Lucy, don't put me out so: I shall 
forget what my lady ordered me to tell you. — Ob ! 
I ask your panion, child, said Tinsel : come, let me 
bear your message. — Sir, said Lucy, adopting the 
solemnity of her lady's accent, my lady bade me 

say that sbe will grant No, that she conseDts to 

grant you a short dience. — Audience, yon wonM 
say, child, said Tinsel : but how came you to tell 
me before she would not see me ? — I vow and protest, 
sir, said Lucy, you have put all my lady's words 
clean out of my bead : I don't know what comes 
next. — Ob, no matter, said Tinsel: you have told me 
enough: 111 wait upon her direcUy. — Lucy, who 
saw him making towards the door, pressed b^een 
it and him ; and having all her lady's whims in her 
bead, supposed he was going to carry her away. 
Possessed with this thought, she screamed out. 
Help I help I for Heaven's sake I My lady wiH be 
carried away ! — Ambella hearing this exclamation 
of her woman's, echoed ber screams, though with 
a voice infinitely more delicate ; and seeing Tinsel, 
who, confounded to tbe last degree at the cries of 
both the ladv and her woman, bad got into her 
chamber be knew not how, she gave herself over 
for lost, and fell back in her chair in a swoon, or 
something she took for a swoon ; for sbe was per- 
suaded it could haf^ien no othtfwise, since all lulics 
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in the same circumsUuiceB are temfied into a faint- 
ing lit, and seldom recover till they nre conveniently 
carried away; and when they awake, find tliem- 
Belves many miles off, in the power of their ravisher. 
Arabella's other women, alarmed by her c^es, came 
running into the niom ; and seeing Mr. Tinsel 
there, and their lady in a swoon, conuluded some 
very extraordinary accident had happened .~What 
is your busineBS here? cried tiiey all at a time. Is 
it you that has frighted her ladyship ?— Devil t^e 
me ! said Tinsel, amazed, if 1 can tell what all this 
means. 

By this time. Sir Charles, Mr. Glanville, and his 
sister, came mnnii^ astonished up stairs. Arabella 
still continned motionless in her. chair, her eyes 
closed, and her head reclined upon Lucy, who, 
with her other women, was endeavouring to recover 
her. Mr. Glanville eagerly ran to her assislance, 
while Sir Charles and bis daughter as eagerly in- 
terrogated Mr. Tinsel, who stood motionless with 
surprise, concerning the cause of her disorder. — 
Arabella, then fi;st discovering some signs of life, 
half opened her eyes. Inhuman wretch 1 cried she, 
with a faint voice, supposing herself in the hands of 
her ravisher, think not thy cruel violence shall pro- 
cure thee what thy submissions could not obtain ; 
and if when thou hadst only my indifference to 
surmount, thou didst find it so difficult to overcome 
my resolution, now that, by this unjust attempt, 
thou hast added aversioa- to that indifference, never 
hope for any thing but the most hitter reproaches 
from me. — Why, niece, said Sir Charles, approach- 
ing her, w^at is the matter? Look up, 1 l>e8eech 
Cou: nobody is attempting to do you any hurt: 
ere's none but friends about you. Arabella, rais- 
ing hei head at the sound of her uncle's voice, and 
casting a confused look on the persons about ber 
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Mmy I brieve my senies? Am I resetted, and 
in my own ebamber t To whose valour is nty d«- 
JiventDce owipg t Widwut doubt, it is to my cob> 
«in'* : but where is he ? Let me aasare him of my 
gratituite. 

Mr. OlanriUe, who had retired to a window in 
^reaf cocfosioo, as soon as he< heard her c^ for 
hin, came towards her, asd Id a wbispw tiegged 
her to be Composed; that she was in B&dai^^. — 
AB<f pray, niece, said Sir Charles, now you are s 
Kttte recovered; be sn good to iaferm us of the cause 
of your fright. What has happened to occasion all 
this conliision? — How, sir! mid ArabeHa, don't 
you know, Aen, what has happened T Pray, how 
was [ brought aigaio into my ctramtSer, and by what 
means was 1 rescued t 1 {VotesC, said Sir Charies, 
I don't know that you have beea ont of it. 
. Alas ! replied Arabella, I perceive you are qaite 
ignorant of what has befallen me : aor am I able to 
give yoa any laformalivD. AU 1 can tell you m, that 
alarmed by my woman's cries, tad the sight of my 
ravisber, who came into my cfaamber, I tainted 
away, and so facilitarted bb . enterprise ; smce, 
doi^tless, it was very easy for bim to carry me 
away while 1 remained in that senseless condition. 
How I was rescued, or by whom, one of my woifren 
can hapty inform you ; since, it is probable, one of 
them was also itH'ced away with me — Oh, Heavens! 
cned she, seung Tinsel, who aH ti>'w white stood 
gazing like oae distracted i what makes that impi- 
ous man appear in my presence 1 What am } to- 
think of this ? Am I really delivered, or no? 

What can this mean ? cried Sir Chaiies, turaing 
to Tinsel. Have you, sir, had any band in fr^tfaig 
my niece? — I, sir I said Tioeel: let me perish, if 
ever I was so couftranded In my life, llie lady's 
liraio ia diiordered, I believe. — Mr. Glanvilte, mo 
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wu cosviuced all this oonfiuien wah caused by some 
of ArabeUa's whims, dteaded lest an esplaoation 
would the mwe expose ber ; aud therefore told hi^ 
lather that it would be best to retire, aud leave his 
comiD to tbe care of his sister and her women ; 
adding, that the was not yet (juite recovered, and 
Iheir pniseucc did but discompoae her. Tbeo ad- 
dressing himaelf to Tinsel, he told bim be vavH 
wait ujioiiiiiiii dowD stairs. — Arabella, seeing; them 
going away together, and supposing they intended 
to dispute the possession of ber wi^ their swords, 
called oat to then to stay. 

Mr, GluivUle, however, without minding ber^ 
pressed Mr. Tinsel to walk down. Nay, pray, sir, 
•aid the beau, let us go in again : she may grow 
eatrageotiB, if we disoblige her. — Outrageous, air ! 
said GlanviUe : do you suppoie my cojisb U mad I — 
Upon my soul, air, replied Tinsel, if abe is not mad, 
she is certamly a little out of bef senses, or so. — 
Arabdla, having reiterated ber commands for her 
lovers to return, and finding they did not. obey ber, 
ran to b^' chamber'-door, where they were holding 
a surly sort of conference, especially on GlanviUe's 
side, who was horridly out of humour. 

I perceive by your looks, said Arabella to bef 
cousin, the design you ate meditating ; but know, 
that I abaobitely forbid you, by all the power I have 
over you, not to engage in combat with my ravifher 
.here. 

Madam, interrupted GLanville, 1 beseech you, do 

Kot . I know, said she, you will object to 

»e ti)e examples af Artameuea, ^Uxinces, and man^ 
others, who were so generous as to promise theu' 
nvtds'DOt to re&sethem that satis&ction whenever 
they demanded it; but consider, you liave not the 
«ame obUgatiaas to Ur. Tinsel that Artamenes bad 
to the kiog'of As«y^a, orthat Arouces had to 
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For God's sake, cousin, sud Glan*iUe, what's all 
thia to the purpose ? Curse on Arosces and tb« 
king of Assyria, 1 say ! — The astoaishment of Ara- 
l>ella at this intemperate speech of her cousin, kept 
her for a moment immoveable ; whenSir Charles, 
who, during this discourse, bad been collecting all 
the information he could from Lucy concemiue 
thia perplexed affair, came towards Tinsel, and, 
fljiviiig him an angry look, told him, he shonld take 
It well if he forbore visiting any of his femily for the 
future. — Oh, your most obedient servant, sir, said 
TiDsel. Vou expect, I suppose, I should be exces- 
sively chagrined at this prohibition ; but upon my 
soul, I am greatly obliged to vou. A^d 1 I have 
no great mind to a baiter : antf since this lady is so 
apt to think people have a design to ravish her, 
the wisest tiling a man can do is to keep out of 
ber way. 

Sir, replied Gluiville, who had followed him to 
the door, I believe there has been some little mis- 
take in what has happened to-day. However, 1 
expect you'll take no unbecoming liberties with the 
character of Lady Bella. — Oh, sir! said Tinsel, 1 
give you my honour 1 shall alvrays speak of the lady 
with the most profound veneration. She is a most 
accomplbbed, incomprehensible lady : and the 
devil take me, if I think there b her fellow in the 
world — And so, sir, 1 am your most obedient—^ 
A word with you before you go, said Glanville, 
stopping him. No more of these sneers, as you 
value that smooth face of yours, or I'll despoil it of 
a nose. — Oh ! your humble servant, said uie beau, 
retiring in great confusion, with something betwixt 
a smile and a grin upon his countenance, which he 
took care, however, Mr. Glanville should not see; 
who, as soon as he quitted him, went ag^ to Ara- 
bella's apartment, iu order to prevail upon his &- 
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iher and uster to leave her ft little to, herself : for he 
dreaded lest Bome more instanres of her eitrava- 
gaoce would put it into hiH father's head that die 
was really bat of her sensea. — Well, sir, said Ara- 
bella, upon his entrance, you have, I suppose, given 
vour rival his liberty. I assure you this generosity 
iH highly agreeable to me: And herein youimitate 
the noble Artamenes, who, upon a like occasion, 
acted as yon have done : for when Fortune bad 
put the ravisher of Mandane in his power, and he 
became the vanquisher of his rival, who endeavour- 
ed by vi<deDCe to possess that divine princess, this 
truly generous hero relinquished the right he had of 
disposing of bis prisoner, and, instead of sacrificing 
his life to hisjust and reasonable veogeaDce, be gave 
a proof of his admirable virlueand clemency by dis- 
missing him in safety, aa you have done. — However, 
added she, I hope you have made -him swear upon 
your sword that he will never make a second attempt 
upon my liberty. — I perceive, pursued she, seeing 
Mr. Glanville continued silent, with his eyes bent 
on the ground, for indeed he was ashamed to look up, 
that you would willingly avoid the praise due to the 
heroic action you have just performed : nay, 1 sup- 
pose you are resolved to keep it secret, if possible : 
yet I must tell you, that you will not escape the glory 
due to it. Glory is as necessarily the result of a vir- 
tuous action, as light is an effect of the sun which 
causeth it, and has no dependence on any other 
cause ; since a virtuous action continues still the 
same, though it be done without testimony : and 
glory, which is, as one may say, bom with it, con- 
stancy attends it, though the action be not known. 

1 protest, nieCe, said Sir Charles, that 's very pret- 
tily said. 

Id my opinion, sir, pursued Arabella, if any thing 
can weaken the glory of a good action, it ia the care 
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. B person takes to make U known ; m if one did not 
do good for the sake of good, but for the praise that 
generally follows it. Those, then, that are govern- 
ed by so interested a motive, ought to be consider- 
ed as sordid rather than generous persons ; who, 
ww king a kind of traffic between virtue and glory, 
'barter just so much of the one for the other, and 
expect, like other merchants, to make advantage by 
the esobange. — Mr. Gtanville, who was charmed 
into an ecstasy at this sensible speech of Arabella's, 
forgot in an instant all her absuraities. He did not 
jaJI to express his admiration of her understanding, 
in terms that brought a blush into her fair lace, and 
obhged her to lay her commands upon him to cease 
'his excessive commendations. Then making a sign 
to tbeoi to leave her alone, Mr. GlanviUe, who un- 
derstood her, took his fether and sister down stairs, 
leaving Arabella with her faitlifu) Lucy, whom she 
immediately commanded to give her a relation of 
what had happened to her from the time of her 
swooning till sbe recovered. 



A dialogue betwttn Arabella and Lacy, in tcAirh 
the /alter seenu to have the advantage. 

Why, madam, said Lucy, all I can tell your ladyship 
is, that we were alt excessively frightened, to be snie, 
' when you fabted, especially myself ; and that we 
did what we could to recover you. And so accord- 
ingly your ladyship did recover^ 

What's this to the purpose? said Arahella, per- 
ceiving she stopped here. 1 know that 1 fainted, and 
t is ^o veiy<plain that -I recovered again. J ask 
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^pon what happened to me ia tfae iDteimedinte time 
between my faiating and recovery? Give me a faith- 
ful relation of all tbe accidents to which by my faint- 
ing 1 anv quite a stranger, and which, no doubt, are 
very conBiderable.— -Indeed, madam, replied Lucy, 
I have given your ladyship a faithful relation of all 
I can remember. — When? resumed Arabella, sur- 
prised. 

This moment, madam, said Lucy. — Why, sure 
thou dreamest, wench 1 replied ahe. Mast thou toM 
me how L was seised aad carried off ? how I was 
rescued again? And No, indeed, madam, inter- 
rupted Lucy, I don't dream : I never told yoar lady- 
ship that you was carried off. — WeU, sud Arabella, 
and why dost diou not satufy my curiosity? Is it 
not fit I shoaM be acquainted with snch a moinen- 
t^ma part of my history? — 1 can't, indeed, and please 
yoor ladyship, said Lucy, — What canit thou net? 
said Arabella, enraged at her stupidity. — Why, ma- 
dauf, sud Lucy, sobbing, I can't' make a histoiy of 
nothing I — Of nothing, wench I resumed Arabella, 
in a greater rage than before. Dost thou call an 
adventure to which thou wast a wibieas, and boreal 
haply so great a share in, ndthing ? An adventure 
which hereafter will make a considerable figure in 
the relation of my life, dost dion look upon as ttiAtog 
and of BO eonaeqvence? — No, indeed I don't, ma- 
dam, said Lucy. 

Why, then, pavmied Arabella, dost thou wilfully 
neglect to ralate it ? Suppose, as there is nothing 
more likely, thQu wert commanded by some per- 
sons of considerable quality, or haply some great 
princes and prhi«esses, to recount the adventures 
of my life, woridest thou omit a circumttance of so 
moch moment ? ' 

No, indeed, madam I said Lucy. — 1 am glad to 
iiear tbon art so discreet, said Arabella : and pny 
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tlo ue the favour to relate this adventure ta me, of 
thou wouldest do to those princes and princeMes, if 
thou wert commanded. — Here Arabella, maki]i| a 
full stop, fixed her eyes upon bei woman, expectu^ 
ererjr moment she would begin the desired narrative; 
but, finding she continued silent longer than she 
thought was necessary for recalling the several cir- 
cumstances of the story into her mind — I find, said 
she, it will be necessary to caution you against mak- 
ing your audience wait too long for your relation. 
It looks as if you was to make a studied speech, not 
a simple relation of &ct9, which ought to be free, 
from all affectation of labour and art, and be told 
with that graceful negligence which is so becoming 
to truth. This 1 thought proper to tell you, added 
she, that you may not &11 into that mistake when 
you are called upon to relate my adventures. Well, 
now if you please to begin. — What, pray madam ? 
said Lucy. — What ! repeated Arabella ; why the 
adventnres which happened to me so lately. Re- 
late to me every circumstance of my being carried 
avray, and how my ddiverance was affected by my 
cousin. 

Indeed, madam, said Lucy, 1 know noticing about 
your ladyship's being carried away. 

Be gone, cried Arabella, losing all patience at her 
obstinacy : get out of my presence this moment.' 
Wretch ! unworthy of my confidence and &vour: 
thy treason is too manifest : thou art bribed by that 
presumptuous man to conceal all the circumstancea 
of his attempt from my.knonledge, to the end that 
1 may not have a full conviction of his guilt. — Lucy, 
who never saw her lady so much offended before, 
and knew not the occasion of it, burst into tears ; 
which so affected the tender heart of Arabella, that, 
losing insensibly all her anger, she told her, with a 
voice softened to a tone of the utmost sweetness and 
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condescension, that pravideij she would confeaa how 
fftr abe had been prevailed upon by his rich presents 
to foi^et her duty, she would pardon and receive 
her agiiv into favottr. Spe&k, added she, and 
be not afraid, after this promise, to let me know 
what Mr. Tinsel required of ibee, and what were 
the gifts with which he purchased thy services. 
Doubtless, he presented thee with jewels of a con- 
siderable value. 

Since your ladytbip, said Lucy, sobbing, has 
promised not to be angry, 1 don't care if 1 do tell 
yonr ladyship what he gave me. He gave me this 
half-guinea, madam : indeed he did : but for all 
that, when be would come into your chamber, I 
struggled wi^ bim, and cried out, for fear he should 
carry your ladyship away. — Arabella, lost in asto- 
nishment and shame at hearing of so inconsider- 
able a present made to her woman, the like of which 
not one of her romances could furnish her, ordered 
her immediately to withdraw, not being willing she 
should observe the confusion this strange bribe had 
given her. Afler she had been gone some time, 
she endeavoured to compose her looks, and went 
down to the dining-room, where Sir Charles and 
his son and daughter had been engaged in A con- 
versation concerning her ; the particulars of which 
may be found in the first chapter of the nest book. 
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Cvntain$ the convmation referred to in the iatt 
chapter of the preceding book. 

Miss Glanville, who with s malicious pleasure had 
secretly triumphed io the extravagancies her beau- 
tiful cousin had beeo ^Ity of, was now seasibly 
disappointed . to find they had so little effect on 
her father and brother ; for instead of reflecting 
upon the absurdities to which they had been a 
witness, Mr. Glanville artfully pursued the subject 
Arabella had just before been expatiating upon, 
taking notice frequently of some observations of 
hers, and by a well-contrived repetition of her 
words, obliged his father a second time to declare 
that his niece had spoken estremely well. Mr. 
Glanville, taking the word, launched out into such 
praises of her wit, that Miss Glanville, no longer 
able to listen patiently, replied — It was true Lady 
Bella sometimes said very sensible things ; that it 
wai4 a great pity she was not always in a reasonable 
way of thinking, or that her intervals were not 
longer. — Her intervals, miss ! said Glanville : pray 
what do you mean by tiiat expression 1 — Why, pray, 
said Miss Glanville, don't you think my cousin is 
sometimes a little wrong in die head ? 

Mr. Glanville, at these words starting from his 
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chsu, took a turn across the room in great discotn- 

Cure : then stopping; all of a sudden, . and giving 
aister a fiiiious look — Charlotte, said he, don't 
give me cause to thisk you are eavioHs of jour 
cousin's superior excellencies. — Envious! repeated 
Mbs Glanville : I envious of mv cousin ! I vow I 
should never have iJiought of that. Indeed, brother, 
you are much mistaken.: my cousin's superior ex- 
cellenci^ never gave me a moment's disturbance ;• 
though, 1 must confess, her unaccountable whims 
have often excited my pity. 

No more of this, Charlotte, mtemipted Mr. Glan- 
ville, as you value my fnendship : no more of it. — ' 
Why, really, son, .said Sir Charles, my uiet^ has 
very strange whimsies sometimes. How it came 
into her head to think Mr. Tinsel would atteinpt to 
carry her aw|iy, 1 can't imagine. For; after all, he 
only pressed rather too rudely into her chamber ; ' 
for which, as you see, I have forbidden his visits. — 
That was of a piece, said Miss Glanville, aneeringly, 
to her brother, with her asking you if you had 
made Mr. Tinsel swear upon your swnrd that he 
would never again attempt to carry her away ; and 
applauding you for having given him his liberty, as 
the generous Atermens did on the game occasion. 
— I would advise you, Charlotte, said Mr. Glanville, 
not to aim at repeating your cousin's words, tilt 
you know how to pronounce them properly. — Oh ! 
that's one of her superior excellencies! said Miss 
Glanville. — Indeed, miss, said Glanville, very pio- 
vokingly, she is superior to you in many things ; 
and as much so in the goodness of her heart as in 
- the beauty of her person I 

Come, come, Charles, said the baronet, who 
observed his daughter sat sweUing and hiting her 
lips at this reproach, personal reflections are better 
avoided. Your sister is very well, and not to be 
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dupaiaged ; though, to be sure, Lady Bella ts tK^ 
fiii«Bt vomen I ever saw in my life.— ~Mis9 GlanviRe 
waa, if possible, more disgusted at her Other's pal- 
liatioQ tnaa her brother's reproaches ; and, in order 
t« give & looM to her passion, accused Mr. Glanville 
of a decrease in bis affection for her, since be had 
been in love with her cousin ; and, having found 
this excnse for her tears, very 'freely gave vent to 
them. Hr. Glanville, being softened by this sight, 
sacrificed a, fanr compliments to her vanity, which 
soon restored her to her usual tranquillity; then, 
turning the discourse on his beloved Arabella, 
pionoimced a panegyric on her virtues and ac- 
complislitnentiKuan hour long; which, if it did not 
absolutely persuade his sister to change her opinion, 
certainly convinced his father that his niece was 
not only perfectly well in her understanding, but 
even better than most others of her sex. Mr. Glan- 
ville had just finished her eulogium when Arabella 
af^Mared. Joy danced in his eyes at her approach : 
be gazed upoii her with a kind of conscious triumph 
in bis looks ; her consummate loveliness justifying 
his passion, and being in bis opinion more than an 
excuse for all her extravagancies. 



CHAPTER U. 

/m which «w heroine, at we pmume. thewt htrtelf 
in two tery different Ughtt. 

Arabella, who ather entrance had perceived some 
traces of uneasiness upon Miss GlanviDe's counte- 
nance, tenderly asked her the cause ; to which tiiat 
young lady answering in a ccJd and reserved mui- 
ner, Mr. Glanville, to divert her reflections on it, 
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yety . freely accused himself of having given his 
sister some offence. — To be sure, brother, said Miss 
Glanville, you are very vehement in your temper, 
an^ are as violently carried away about things of 
little importance as of the greatest ; and then, what- 
ever you have a fancy for, you love so obatiuately. 
— I am obliged to you, miss, interrupted Mr. Glan- 
ville, for endeavouring to give Lady Bella SO un- 
favourable an opinion of me.— 1 assure you, said 
Arabella, Miss Glanville has said nothing to your 
disadvantage; for, in my opinion, the temperunent' 
of great minds ought to be such as she represents 
youn to be. For Uiere is nothing at so great a dis- 
tance from true and heroic virtue, as that indiffe- 
rence which obliges some people to be pleased with 
all things OT, nothing: whence it comes to pass, 
that they ii^idiec entertain great desires of glory, 
nor fear of infamy ; that they neither love nor hate ; 
that they are wholly influenced by custom, and are 
sensible only of the afflictions of the body, their 
minds being in a manner insensible. 

To say the truth, I am inclined .to conceive a 
greater hope of a man, who in tine beginnmg of his 
life is hurried away by some evil habit, than one 
that fastens on nothing. The mind tbat cannot be 
brought to detest vice, will never be persuaded to 
love virtue; but one who is capable of loving or 
hating irreconcileably, by having, when young, his 
passions directed to proper objects, iwill remain fixed 
in bis, choice of what is good. But with him whO' 
is incapable of any violent attraction, and whose 
heart is chilled by a general indifference, precept or 
example will have no force ; and philosophy itself, 
which boasts it hath remedies for all indispositions' 
of t^e soul, never had any that could cure an indif-: 
ferent mind. Nay, added she, 1 am persuaded tbat 
indifference is generally the inseparable companies 
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of a veak ntd imperfect judgment; for it is b& 
natund to apcraoa to be carried towania that which 
be believes to be good, that if indilft'rent peopte 
were able to jud^e of things, they would fasten on 
sooKlhiDg. Bnt certain it is, that this tukewami- 
ness of aoni, which sends forth but feeble desires, 
sends also but feeble tights ; so that those who are 
guihy of it, not knowing any thing clearly, cannot 
fasten on any tfainr with perseverance. — Mr. Glan- 
ville, when Arabella had finished this speech, cast a 
triumphing glance at his ebter, who had affected 
great inattention alb the while she had been apeak- 
inf;. Sir Charles, in his way, expresited much ad- 
miratipn of her wit; telling her, if she had been a 
man, she would have made a great figure in parlia- 
t^ent, and that her speeches might have come, per- 
haps, to be printed, in time. — This compliment, odd 
as it was, gave great joy to Glanville ; when the 
conversation was interrupted by the arrival of Mr. 
Selvin, who had slipt away unobserved at the time 
that Arabella's indisposition had alarmed them, and 
now came to inquire after her health ; and also, if 
am opportnnity offered, to set her right with regard 
to the snspierons she bad entertained of his desig;n- 
ing to pay his addresses to her. 

Arabella, as soon as he had sent in his name, 
appeared to be in great disturbance ; and upon his 
entrance, offered immediately to withdraw, tdling 
Mr. Glanville, who wonid have detained her, that 
she found bo place was likely to secure her from die 
persecutjons of that gentleman.^^Glanville stared, 
and looked strangely perplexed at this speech : Miss 
Glanville smiled ; and poor Selvin, with a very silly 
look, hemm'd two or three times, and then, with a 
faullering accent, said. Madam, I am very much con- 
cerned to find yonr ladyship resolved to persist- 
ii^-^ — Sir, internipted Arabella, my resolutions ar« 
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unalterable. 1 tokl you so before, and am gar- 
'priaed, af^r the knowledge of my intentions, you 
presume to appear in mv presence again, from 
whence I bad so positively banished you. — Pray, 
niece, said Sir Cbarles, what has Mr. Selvin done 
io disoblige, you ?— Sir, replied Arabella, Mr. Sel- 
vin's ufience caa admit of no other rq>aration than 
that which I required of him, which was a volun- 
tary banishment from my presence ; and in this, 
pursued abe, I am guilty of no more severity to you 
than the piiacess Udoaia was to the unfortunate 
!rhraaimeaes. For the passion of this prince having 
come to her knowledge, notwithstamiing the pains 
he took to conceal it, this fair and wise princess 
thought it not enough to forbid his speaking to her, 
but also banished him from her presence ; laying a 
peremptory command upon him, never to appear 
before her again till he was perfectly cured of 
that unhappy love he had entertained for her. 
Imitate, therefore, the meritorious obedience of 
this poor priiice : and if Uiat passion you profess 

for me 

How, sir! interrupted Sir Charies: do you make 
love to my mece, then? — Sir, replied Mr, Selvin, 
.who was strangely confounded at Arabella's speech 
though I really admire the perfections this lady is 
possessed of, yet 1 assure you, upon my honour, I ne- 
ver had a thought of making any addresses to her ; 
and I canNot imagine why her lady^ip persists in 
accusing me of such presumption. — So formal a 
denial, after what Arabella had said, extremely per- 
plexed Sir Charles, and filled Mr, Glanville with in- 
concuvable sbune. — Miss Glanville enjoyed their 
disturbance, wid, full of an ill-natured triumph, en- 
deavoured to lotfk Arabella into confusion ; hut that 
lady not being at all discomposed by this declaration 
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of Mr. Selvia's, having accounted for it already, 
replied with great ctdamess — 

Sir, it IB easy to B«e through the artifice of yotn- 
disclaiming any pawioo for me. Upon tiny other 
occasion, questionless, ^ou would rather aacrifioe 
your life, than consent to disavow the acntiments 
which, unhappily for your peace, you have eoteT- 
;tajned. At pieseot Uie desire of i»)otiniiing near 
me obliges you to lay this constraint upon your- 
self. Honever, you know Thrasimedes fell upon the 
same stratagem to no purpose. The rigid Udosift 
saw through the di^;uise, and would not dispenft 
with herself from banishing him from Roaie, as I 
do you from England — 

How, madam ! interrupted Selvin, amazed. ' 
Yes, sir, replied Arabella, hastily : nothing less 
can satisfy what I owe to the consideration of my 
own glory. — Upon my word, madam, said Selviif, 
half angry, and yet strongly inclined to laugh, I don't 
see the necessity' of my quittin); my native coun- 
try, to satisty what you owe to the cpasideratlon of 
your own glory. Pray, how does my staying iii 
England affect your ladyship's glory ? — To answer 
your question with another, said Arahella, pra^ 
how did the stay of Thrasimedes in Rome affect 
the. glory of the empress Udosia^ — Mr. Selrin was 
struck dumb with this speech, for he was not will- 
ing to be thought so deficient in the knowledge 
of history, as not to be acquainted with ttie reasons 
why Thrasimedes should not slay in Rome. Hi6 
silence tlierefore seeming to Arabella to be a tacit 
confesHon of the justness of her commands, a sen- 
timent of compassion for this unfortunate' lover in- 
truded itself into her mind ; and turning her bright 
eyes, full of a soft complacency, upon Selvin, who 
stared at her as if he had lost his wits— 1 will not. 
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said she, wrong the sublimity of your passion for 
me so much as to doubt your being ready to sacri' 
fice the repose of your own life to the satisfaction 
of mine : not wUl I do ao much injustice to your 
generosity, as to suppose the glory of obeying my 
commands will not in some measure soften the 
rigour of your destiny. I know not whether it may 
foe lawful for me to toll you that your misfortune 
does really cause me some affliction; but I am willing 
to give you this consolation, and also to assure you, 
that to whatever part of the world your despair will 
carry you, the good wishes and compassion of 
Arabella shall follow you. — Having said this, with 
one of her fair hands she covered her face, to hide 
the blushes which so compassionate a speech had 
caused; holding tiie other extended with a care- 
less air, supposing he would kneel to kiss it, and 
bathe it with his tears, as was the custom on such 
melancholy occasions, her head at tb^ same time 
turned another way, as if reluctantly and with con- 
fusion she granted this favour. But after standing 
a moment in this posture, and finding her hand 
untouched, she concluded grief had deprived him 
of his senses, and that he would shortly fall into a 
swoon as Thrasimedes did ; and to prevent being 
a witness of so doleful a s^ht, she hurried out of 
die room, without once turning about; and having 
reached her own apartment, sunk into a chau, not 
a little affected with the deplorable condition in 
which she had left her supposed miserable lover. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The eontrMt ecnthtued. 

The compsDy she had left behind her being all, 
except Mr. Glanville, to the last degree surprised at 
her strange words and actions, continued mute for 
several minutes after she was gone, staring upon one 
another, as if each wished to knew the other's opi- 
nion of such an unaccountable behavionr. At last 
Mias Glanville, who observed her brother's back 
towards her, told Mr. Selvin, in a low voice, that she 
hoped he would call and take his leave of iJiem 
before he set out for the place where bis despair 
would carry him.^— Mr. Selvin, in spite of bis natural 
gravity, could not forbear laughing at this speecb 
of Miss Glauville'g, which shocked her brother ; and 
not being able to stay where Arabella was ridiculed, 
nor entitled to resent it, which would have been a 
manifest inju$itice on that occasion, be retired to his 
own apartment, to give vent to ^at spleen which 
in those moments made him out of humonr with 
all the world. — Sir Charles, when he was gone, in- 
dulged himself in a little mirth on his niece's extra- 
vagance, protesting he did not know what to do 
with her. Upon which Miss Glanville observed, 
that it was a pity tiiere were not such thingB aa Pro- 
testant nunneries ; giving it as her opinion, that her 
cousin ought to be confined in one of those places, 
and never suffered to see any company, by which ■ 
means she would avoid exposing herself in the man- 
ner she did now. Mr. Selvin, who possibly thought 
this a reasonable scheme of Miss Glanville's, seemed 
by bis silence to assent to her opinion ; but Sir 
Charles was greatly displeased with his daughter for 
expressing herself so lively ; alleging that Arabella^ 
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when she was out of those wtiima, waa a vtxy sensi- 
ble young Udy, and sometimes talked as learoedly 
as a diviae. To which Mr. Selvia also added, that 
8h« had a great knowledge of history, and had a 
most surprisng memDiy ; and after supie more 
diacaurae to the same purpose, he took his leave, 
earneatly eatreatiag Sir Charles to helieve that he 
never eatertaioed any design of making his addresses 
to Lady Bella. 

In the mean time, that lady, after having given 
neai half an hour to those reflections which occur to 
heiomes in the same situation with herself, caUed for 
Lucy, and ordered her to go to the dining-rootn, 
and see in what condition Mr. Selvin was, telling 
her she bad certainly left him in a swoon, as also 
the occasion of it ; and bade her give him all the 
consolation in her power. — ^Lucy, with tears in her 
eyes at this recital, went down as she was ordered ; 
and entering the room without any ceremony> her 
thoughts being wholly fixed on the melancholy cir- 
cumstance her lady had been telling her, she looked 
eagerly round the room without speaking a word, 
till Sir Charles and Miss Glanville, who thought she 
bad been sent with some message from Arabella, 
asked her, both at the same instant, what she 
wanted. — I came, sir, said Lucy, repeating her lady's 
words, to see in what condition Mr. Selvin is in, 
and to give him all the solatioa in my power.— Sir 
Charles, laughing heartily at this speech, asked her 
what she could do br Mr. Selviu t To which she 
replied she did not know, but her lady had told her 
to give him all the sedation in her power. 

Consolation thou wouldst say, 1 suppose, said Sir 
Charles. — Yes, sir, swd Lucy, curtseying. — Well, 
child, added he, go up and teU your lady, Mr. Sel- 
vin does not need any consolation. — Lucy accord- 
ingly returned with this message, and yu met at 
r2 ' '^ 
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tlie chBmber-door by ArabeUa, who hastily asked 
her if Mr. Selvio was recovered from his swoon : to 
which Lucy repUed, that she did not kaow; but 
that SirChaHes bade hei tell her ladyship, Mr. Sel- 
rin did oot need any consolation. Oh, Heavens I 
cried ArabeUa, throwing; herself into a chair as pale 
as death : he is dead I He has fallen upon his sword, 
and put an end to his life and miseries at once. 
Oh ! bow unhappy am 1, cried she, bursting into 
tears, to be the cauae of bo cruel an accident ! Was 
ever any fate so terrible as mine? Was ever beau^ 
sofatal'^ Was ever rigour so unfortunate t How will 
the quiet of my future days be disturbed by the sad 
remembrance of a man whose death was caused by 
my disdain ! — But why, resumed she, after a little 
pause, why do 1 thus afflict myself for what has 
happened by an unavoidable necessity ? Nor am I 
singular in the misfortune which has befallen me. 
Did not the sad Perinthus die for the beautiful Pan- 
thea ? Did not the rigour of Barslna bring the 
miserable Oxyatres to the grave ? and the severity of 
Statira make Oroondates fall upon his sword in her 
presence, though happily he escaped being killed by 
it ? Let us, then, not afflict ourselves unreasonably 
at this sad accident : let us lament, as we ought, the 
fatal eifects of our cherras. But let us comfort our- 
Helves with the thougbt that we have only acted con- 
formably to our duty. — Arabella having pronounced 
these last words with a solemn and lofty accent, 
ordered Lucy, who listened to her with eyes drowned 
in tears, to go down and ask if the body was re- 
moved. For, added she, all my constancy will not 
be suAicient to support me against that pitiful sight. 
Lacy accordingly delivered her message to Sir 
Charles and Miss Glanville, who were atil) tt^ether, 
4tBCOursiQg on the fantastical turn of Arabella; 
when the knight, who could not possibly compre- 
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head what ^e meant by asking if the bod; was 
remoTod, bid fa« tell ber lady he desired to speaJt 
Wtb her. 

Ar^>ella, upon receivine this summonB, let her- 
self to consider what could be the intent of it. If 
Mr. Selvin be dead, said she, what ^od can my 
presence do among tbem ? Surely it cannot be to 
upbraid me witb my severity, Ih&t my uncle desires 
to see me. No, it would be unjust to suppose it. 
Qnestionkas, my unhappy lover b stiU stru^liog 
witli the pangs of death, and, for a consolation in 
Us last moments, im{dorra the ta«our of resigning 
up his life in my ligbt. Pausbg a little at these 
wt(rds, she rose &om her seat with a resolution to 
give the unhappy Selvin her pardon before he died. 
Heeling Mr. Olanvilie as he was returning from 
his chamber tftthe dininf-room, she told him, she 
hoped the charity she was going to discover towards 
hb rival, would not give him any uneasiness ; and 
preventing his reply, by going hastily into the room, 
he followed her, dreading some new extravagance, 
yet. not able to prevent it, endeavoured to conceal 
his Conxion tirom her observaUon. Arabella, after 
breathing a gentle sigh, told Sir Charies, that she 
was come to grant Hr. Selvin her pardon for the 
ofience he had be«i guilty of, that he might depart 
in peace. — Well, well, said Sir CfaaHes, he is de- 
parted in peace witiiont it. — How, sir I interrupted 
Arabella: is he dead then already? Alas! why bad 
he not the satistaction of seeing me before he ex- 
pired, that his soul might have departed in peace 7 
He would have been assured not only of my pardon, 
but pity also ; and that aasuranoe would have made 
him happy in his last moments. — Why, niece, in- 
terrupted Sir Charles, staring, you surprise me pro- 
digiously. Are you m earnest? — Questionless I am, 
sir, said she : nor ought you to be surprised at the 
R3 k..on>;iu 
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1 I expressed for the fate of this unhappy 
man, nor at the pardon I proposed to have granted 
him ; since herein I an justified by the example of 
mauy (^eat and virtuoasprin cesses, who have done 
as much, nay, haply, more than I intended to have 
done, for persons whose offences were greater than 
Mr. Selvin's. 

I am very sorry, madam, aaid Sir Charles, to hear 
you talk in this manner. It is really enough to make 
one suspect you are You do me great injus- 
tice, sir, interrupted Arabella, if you suspect me te 
be guilty of any unbecoming weakness foe this man. 
If barely expressing my compassion for his misfor- 
tunes be esteemed so great a ^vour, what would you 
have thought if I had supported his head on my 
knees while he was dymg, shed tears over him, and 
discovered all the tokens of a sincere affliction for 
him ? — Good God ! said Sir Charles, lifting up his 
eyes: dki any body everbearof any thing liketiiis? 
— What, sir, said Arabella, with as great an ap- 
pearance of surprise in ber countenaace as his had 
dbcovered, do you say you never heard of any thing 
like this ? Then you never heard of the princess of 
Media, I suppose? — No, not I, madam, said Sir 
Charles, peevishly.— Then, sir, resumed Arabella, 
permit me to tell you, that this fair and virtuous 
princess condescended to do all I have mentioned 
for the fierce Labynet, prince of Assyria: who, 
though he had mortally offended her by stealing her 
away out of the court of the king her fiither, never- 
theless, when he was wounded to death in her pre- ' 
sence, and humbly implored her pardon before be 
died, she condescended, as I have said, to support 
him on ber knees, and shed tears for his disaster. 
I could produce many more instances of the like 
compassion m ladies almost as highly bom as her- 
self, though, pertiaps, their quality was not quite so 
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illuitrious, she being the heiresw of two powerful 
kingdoms. Vet to raention only these — 

Good Heavens ! cried Mr. Glanville here, heing 
quite out of patience, I shall go distracted 1 Ara- 
bella, surprised at this exclamatloB, looked earnestly 
at him for a moment, and then aaked him, whether 
any thin;} she had said had given him uneasiness. — 
Yes, upon my soul, madam ! suid Glanville, so vexed 
and coniused that he hardly knew what he said. — 
I am sorry for it, replied Arabella, g;ravely; and 
also am greatly conuemed to find that in generosi^ 
you are so much exceeded by the illustrious Cyrus ; 
who was BO iar from (aking umbrage at Mandane's 
behaviour to the dying prince, that he commended 
her for the compassion she bad shown him. So also 
did the brave and generous Oroondates, when the 

fair Statira -By Heavens ! cried Glanville, rising 

in a passion, there's no bearing this. Pardon me, 
mhdam, but upon my sou) you'll make me hang 
myself! — Hang yourself! repeated Arabella: sure 
you know aot what you say ! Yon meant, I suppose, 
that you'll fall upon your sword. What hero ever 
threatened to give himself so Tu^;ar a death? But 
pray, let me know the cause of your despair, so 
sudden and so violent. Mr. QlaaviUe continuing in 
a sort of sullen silence, Arabella, raising her voice, 
went on — Though I do not conceive myself obliged 
to give you an account of my conduct, seeing that I 
have only permitted you yet to hope for my favour; 
yet I owe to myself, and my own honour, the jus- 
'titication I am going to m^e. Know then, tiiat, 
however suspicious my compassion for Mr. Selvin 
may appear to your mistaken judgment, yet it has 
iU founda^on only in the generosity of my dispo- 
sition, which inclines me to pardon the feult when 
the nnbappy criminal repents ; and to aflbrd him 
my pity when his circumstantes require it. Let 
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not, therefore, the charity 1 have discovered towards 
your rival, be the cause of your despair, since my 
sentiments for him, were he living, would be what 
they were before ; that is, full of iudifference, nay, 
haply, disdain. And suffer not yourself to be so 
carrud away by a violent and unjust jealousy, as 
to threaten your own death, which, if you really 
had any grounds for your suqiicions, and truly loved 
me, would come unsought for, though not undesired 
—-for, indeed, were your despair reasonable, death 
would necessarily follow it ; for what lover can live 
under so desperate a misfortune? In that case you 
may meet death undauntedly when it comes, nay, 
embrace it with joy. But truly the killing one's sdf 
is but, a false picture of true courage, proceeding 
rather from fear of a farther evil, than contempt of 
that you fly to : for if it were a contempt of pain, 
the same principle would make you resolve to bear 
patiently and fearlessly all kinds of pains ; and hope 
being, of all other, the most contrary thing to fear, 
this, being an utter banishment of hope, seems la 
have its ground in fear. 



CHAPTER IV. 

/n which Mr. Glantillr makes an miufcesffiil at- 
tempt upon Arabella. 

Arabella, when she had finished these wosds, 
which banished in part Mr. Glanville's confusion, 
went to her own aputment, followed by Miss Olao- 
villc, to whom she bad made a sign for that fwr- 
poee: and throwing herself into a chair, burst into 
tears, which gi«ady aurprising Miss GJanviUe, the 
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preBsed her to tell bet the cause. Alas I replied Atb- 
oella, have I not caiue to think myself extremely 
. uohappy t The deplorable deaUi of Mr. Selvin, the 
despair to which I see your brother reduced, with 
the fatal consequeuces which may attend it, fill me 
with a mortal uaeasiuess. 

Well, said Miss Glaaville, your ladyship may 
make yourself quite easy as to both these matters ; 
for Mr. Selvin is not dead, nor is my brother in 
despair, that 1 know of. — What do you say, miss? 
interrupted Arabella: is not Mr. Selvm dead? Was 
the wound he ^ve himself not mortal, then? — I 
know of no wound, that he gave himself, not 1, said 
Miss Glanville. What makes your ladyship suppose 
he gave himself a wound ? Lord bless me, what 
strange thoughts come into your head I — Truly I 
am rejoiced to hear it, replied AiKbella; and ib 
oidtt to prevent the effects of his despair, I'll m- 
stantly dispatch my commands to him to live. —I'll 
dare answer for his obedience, madam, said Mia» 
Glanville, smiling. Arabella then gave orders fur 
paper and pens to be brought her; and seeing Mr. 
Glanville enter the room, very formally acquainted 
him with ber intention, telling bim, that he ought to 
be satisfied with the banishment to which she had 
doomed his unhappy rival, and not require his death, 
since he had nothing to fear from his pretensions, 
— 1 assure yon, ma^am, said Mr. Glanville, I am 
perfectly easy upon that aceonnt: and in order 
to spare you the trouble of sending to Mr. Selvin, 
1 may venture to assure you that he is in no danger 
of dying. — It is impoBsible, sir, repUed ArabeUa: 
according to the nature of things, it is impossible 
bufc he must already be very near death. You know 

the rigour of my sentence, you know 1 know, 

madam, said Mr. Glanville, that Mr. Selvin does 
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not thiok hiroadf under a ntcetai^ of otwyii^ your 
aentence ; and h&a the impiideDce to question yonr 
authority for banMhing him from his native conntry. 
— My authority, sir, said Arabella, strangely sur- 
prised, is fiuinded upon the absolute power he has 
given me over him. — He denies that, madam, said 
Oiiavitle, and says that he neither can give, nor 
you exercise, an absolute power over him ; since 
fou are both accountable to the king, whose sub- 
jects you am, and both restrained by the laws under 
whose sanction you live. — Arabella's apparent con- 
fusitm at these words giving Mr. Olanrille hopes 
that he had fallen upon a proper method to cure 
her of some of her strange notions, he was going 
to puisne his arguments, when Arabella, looking a 
litue sternly upon him — The empire of love, mid 
she, like the empire of honour, is governed by laws 
of its own, which have no dependence upon, or 
relation to, any other. — Pardon me, madam, said 
GlanvtUe, if I presume to differ from you. Our 
laws have fixed the boundaries of honour as well as 
those of love. — How is that possible, replied Arabella, 
when they differ so widely, that a man may be jus- 
tified by the one. and yet condemned by the other? 
For instance, pursued she, vou are not permitted 
by the laws of the land to take away the life of any 
person whatever : yet the laws of honour oblige yon 
to hunt your enemy through the world, in oHer to 
sacrifice him to your vengeance. Since it is im- 
possible, then, for the same actions to be at once 
just and unjust, it must necessarily fcdlow, that the 
law which condemns it, and that which justifies it, 
is not the same, but directly opposite. And now, 
added she, after a little pause, I hope I have entireW 
cleared up that point to j^ou. — ^You have indeed, 
madam, replied Mr. GlanviUe, proved to a demon- 
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stiation, that what is called honour is somethiDg; 
distinct from justice, since they cooiinand things 
absolutely opposite to each other. 

Arabella, without reflection on this infereocc, 
went on to prove the indepeodent sovereigutj' of 
love, Which, said she, may be collected from all the 
words- and actions of those heroes who were inspired 
by this pasfiion. We see it in them, pursued abe, 
trinmphing not only over all natural and avowed 
allegiance, but superior even to friendship, duty, 
aud honour itself. This the actions of Oroondates, 
Artaxerxes, Spitridates, and many other illustrious 
princes, sufiicicntly testify. Love requires a more 
un]iuit»l obedience from its slaves, than any other 
monarch can expect from his subjecta; an obedience 
which ia circumscribed by no laws whatever, and 
dependent upon nothing but itself. I shall live, 
madam, says the renowned prince of 8cythia to the 
divine Statira ; I shall live, since it is yonr command 
I should do so; and death can have no power over 
a life which you are pleased to take care of. Say 
only that you wish I should conquer, said the great 
Juba to the incomparable Cleopatra, and my ene- 
mies will be already vanquished ; victory will come 
over to the side you lavour ; and an army of an hun- 
dred thousand men will not be able to ovt^roome the 
man who has your commands to conquer. How 
mean and insignificant, pursued she, are the titles 
bestowed on other monarchs compared with those 
which dignify the sovereigns of hearts, such as Di- 
vine Arbitress of my Fate, Visible Divinity, Earthly 
Goddess, and many others equally sublime I — Mr. 
Glanville, losing all patience at her obstinate folly, 
interrupted her here with a question quite foreign 
to the subject she was disctissing: and soon after, 
quitting her chamber, retired, to'his own, more than 
ever despunng of her recovery. k..i>n"n. 
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/k wAtcA M introduced a vtry singular character. 

Miss GlaDvilIe,wbnse envy and dislike of her lovely 
coasin were heightened by her Buspicions that she 
disputed with her the poBsession of Sir Geoi^e's 
heart, she having been long in realih^ a great adtnirer 
of that gay gentleman, was extremely delighted with 
the ridicule her absurd behaviour had drawn upon 
her at Bath, which Bhe>found by inquiry, vras, 
through Mr. Tinael's representation, grown almost 
general. In order, therefore, to be at liberty to go to 
file public places uneclipsed by the superior beuuty 
of. Arabella, she acquamted her father and brother 
with part of what she had heard, which determined 
them to prevent that young lady's appearance in 
public while they stayed at Bath ; thid being no 
difficult matter to 'bring about, since Arabella only 
went to the rooms or parade in compliance with the 
invitation of her cousins. Miss Olanville being by 
these means rid of a rival too powerliil even to con- 
tend with, went with more than usual gaiety to the 
assembly, where the extrayagaocea of Arabella af- 
forded a perpetual fund for diversion. Her more 
than passive behaviour upon this occasion, banish- 
ing all restraint among tiiose she conversed wiU), 
. the jest circulated very freely at Arabella's expeoce. 
Nor did Miss Glanville fail to give new poignancy 
to their sarcasms, by artfully deploring the bent of 
her cousin's studies, and enumerating ^e ma!ny ab- 
surdities they made her guilty of, Arabella's un- 
common beauty bad gained her so many enemies 
among the ladies that composed this assembly, that 
they seemed to contend with each othei who should 
ridicule her most. The celebrated Countess of , 
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beini; then at Bath, approached a cu-cle of these fair 
defamers, and, listenuig a few iDOments to the coa- 
l«mptuouB Jests they threw out against the absent 
beauty, declared herself in her favour ; which in a 
moment (such was the force o£ her uuivereally ac- 
knowledged merit, and the .deference ahvays paid 
to her opinion) silenced every pretty impertinent 
around her. This lady, who among her own sex had 
no superior in wit, elegance, and ease, was inferior 
to very few of the other in sense, learning, and 
judgment. Her skill in poetry, painting, aqd 
music, d)ough incontestabiy great, was numbered 
among the least of her accomplishments. Her can- 
dour, her sweetness, her modesty, and benevolence, 
while they secured her from the darts of envy, ren- 
dered her superior to praise, and made the one as 
minecessary as the other was ineffectual. She had 
been a witness of the surprise Arabella's extraordi 
nary appearance jad occasioned ; and struck witli 
that as well as the tlncommou charms of her person, 
bad pressed near her, with several others of the com- 
pany, when she was discoursing in the manner we 
have related. A person of the countess's nice dis- 
cernment could not fail of observiDg the wit and 
spirit, which, though obscured, was not absolutely 
liid under the absurdity of her notions ; and (his 
discovery adding esteem to the compassion she felt 
for the &ir visionaiy, she resolved to rescue her from 
the ill-natured rwllery of her sex. Praising, there- 
fore, her understanding, and the beauty of her per- 
son, with a sweetness and generosity peculiar to 
herself, she accounted in tiie moat dehcate manlier 
imaginable for the singularity of her notions, froBk, 
her studies, her retirement, her ignorance of the 
world, and her lively ima^ation. And to abate tl^ 
keenness of their sarcasms, she acknowledged that 
she herself had, when very young, been deep reac* 

vol, XXV. S <..iH>i\\^ 
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ID romances; and bot for aa early acquaintance 
with the world, and beinf; directed to other studies, 
was likely to have bpen as much a heroine as Lady 
BeUa. 

Mies Olanville, though she was secretly vexed at 
this defence of her cousin, was however under a ne- 
cessity of seeming obliged to the countess for it : 
and that lady expressing a desire to be acquainted 
with Lady Belly, Misa Olanville respectfully offered 
to attend her cousin to her lodgings ; which the 
countess as respectfully declined, saying, as Lady 
Bella was a stranger, she would make her the first 
visit. Miss Glanville, at her return, gave her bro- 
ther an account of what had happened at the as- 
sembly, and filled him with an inconceivable joy at 
tite countess's iotentioa. He had always been a 
zealous admirer of thai lady's character, and flatter- 
ed bitnself that the conventation of so admirable a 
woman would be of the utmost use to Arabella. 
That very night he mentioned her to his beloved 
cousin ; and after enumerating all her fine quaUties, 
declared thatshe had already conceived a friendship 
for her, and was solicitous of her acquaintance. I 
think myself extremely fortunate, replied Arabella, 
in that I have (though questionless undeservedly) 
acquired the amity of this lovely person'— and I beg 
you, punned she, to Miss Glanville, to tell her, that 
I long with impatience to embrace her, and to give 
her that share in my heart which her transcendent 
merit deserves. Miss Glanville only bowed her 
bead in answer to this request, giving her brother 
at the same time a significant leer ; who, tjiough 
used to Arabella's particularities, could not hdp 
being a Httie confounded at the heroic speech she 
had made. 
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Containing aometking tohick atfirU mght mm/ pot- 
tibly puzzle tht reader. 

The countess was as good as her word, and two 
days after sent a oa(d to Arabella, importiDg hei 
d^igD to wait on her that afternoon. — Our heroine 
expected her with great impatieQce ; and, the mo- 
. ment she entered the room, flew towards her with a 
^aceful eagerness, and, straining her in her arms, 
embraced her with all the fervour of a long absent 
friend. 

Sir Charles and Mr. Glanville were equally em- 
barrassed at the familiarity of this address ; but ob- 
serving that the countess seetned aot to be su^rised 
at it, but rather to receive it with pleasure, they were 
soon composed. 

You cannot imagine, lovely stranger, aaid Ara- 
bella to the countess, as soon as they were seated, 
with what impatience I have longed to behold you, 
since the knowledge I have received of your nre 
qualities, and the friendship you have been pletsed 
to honour me with. And 1 may truly protest to you, 
that such is my admiration of your Wrtites, that I 
would have gone to the farthest part of the world to 
wnder you that which you with so much generosity 
have condescended to bestow upon me. — SirCharles 
stared at this extraordinary speech, and not being 
able to comprehend a word of it, was concerned to 
think how the lady to whom it was addrAsed would 
understand it. Mr. Glanville looked down, and bit 
his nails in extreme confusion : but the coantesa, 
who had not foi^t the language of romance, re- 
turned the compliment in a strain as heroic aa hers. 
— ^The favour 1 have received from Fortune, said 
S2 ^.nuyiu . 
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she. Id bnnging me to the happinesa of your ac- 
quaintance, charming Arabella, is so great, that 
1 may mtioaally expect some terrible misfortune 
. will befal me ; seeing that in this life our pleasures 
are so constantly succeeded by pains, tiiat we hardly 
ever enjoy the one without suffering the other soon 
after. 

Arabella was quite transported to hear the com' 
teas expreaa herself in language bo conformable to 
her own ; but Mr. Glanville was greatly confound- 
ed, and began to suspect she was diverting herself 
with his cousin's singularities : and Sir Charles was 
within a Uttle of thinking her as much out of the 
way as bis niece. 

Misfortunes, madam, said Arabella, are too often 
the lot ,of excellent persons like yourself. The sut>- 
limest among mortals both for beauty and virfue 
have e^tperienced the frowns of Fate. The aufiferwgs 
of titf: divine Statira, or Cassandra, for sli^ bore 
both named, the persecutions of the incomparable 
Cleopatra, the distresses of the beautiful CandaCe, 
and Uie afflictions of the fair and generous Mandane, 
are prooft that the most illustrious persons in the 
world have felt the rage of calamity. — It mu»t be 
confessed, said the countess, that all those fair 
princesses you have named, were for a while ex- 
tremely unfortunate ; yet in the catalogue of these 
lovely and afflicted persons, you have forgot oic 
who might with justice dispute the priority of suffer- 
ings with them all — I mean the beautiful Elisa, 
prmcess of Parthia. — Pardon me, madam, replied 
Arabella, 1 cannot be of your opinion. The prin- 
cess of Parthia may indeed justly be ranked among 
the number of unfortunate persons, but she can by 
no means dispute. Uie melancholy precedence with 
the divine Cleopatra. For, in hue, madam, what 
evils did the pnnceas of Parthia suffer which the 
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fair Cleopatra did uot likewise endure, and some 
of them baplj' in a greater degree '( If Eliaa, by the 
tynuinic,al authority of t)ie kingherfatfaer, iawber- 
self upon the point of becoming the wife of a prince 
she detested, was not the beautiful daughter of 
Autony, by the more unjustifiable tyraqny of Au- 
gustus likely to be forced into the anna ofTiberius, 
a proud a>nd cruel prince, who wa« odious to the 
whole woiid as well as to her 1 If EUsa was for 
some time in the power of pirates, was a&t Cleopa- 
tra captive to an mhunum king, who presented his 
sword tp the fair breast of that divine princeaa, wor- 
thy the admiration of the. whole earth 1 And in 
fine, if EJiaa bad the grUf to see her dear Artaban 
imprisoned by the order of Augustus, Cleopatra he- 
held with mortal agonies her beloved Coriolanus 
inclosed asiidst the guards of thai enraged priace, 
and doomed to a cruel death. — It is certam, madam, 
replied the pouqtess, that ^e misfortunes of both 
these priBceases were very great, though, as you 
have shewn me, with some ineqiiali^ : and when 
one reflects upon the dangerous adventures to which 
persons of their quality vere exposed in those times, 
one cannot help r^oicing that we live in an age in 
which the Customs, manners, habits, and inclina- 
tions, differ so widely Irom theirs, that it is impos- 
sible such, adventures should ever happen. Such 
ia the strange alteration of things, that some people, 
1 dare say, at present cannot be persuaded to be- 
lieve there ever were nrincesses wandering through 
the world by land ana sea in mean disguises, car- 
ried away violently out of their lathers' dominions 
by inaoleDt lovers ; some discovered sleeping in 
forests, others shipwrecked cm desolate islands, cos- 
fined i» castles, bomid in chariots, and even strug- 
gling amidst the tempestuous waves of tbe sea, 
into which they had cast tbenuelves to avoid the 
8 3 , k_.uu';iu 
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brutal foicC of their ravisfaeTs. Not one of these 
thin^ having happened within the compasB of se- 
veral thousand years, people unlearned in antiquity 
would be apt to deem them idle tales, so improbable 
do they appear at present. 

Arabelui, though ^estly surprised at this dis- 
course, did not think proper to express her thoughts 
of it. She was unwilUng to appear absolutely ig- 
norant of the present customs of the world before a 
lady, whose good opinion she was ardently desirous 
of improving. Her prepossessions in favour of the 
countess made her receive the new lights she held 
out to her with respect, tiiough not without doubt 
and irresolution. Her btushes, her silence, and 
down'Cast eyes, gave the countess to understand 
part of her thoughts ; who, for fear of alarming her 
too much for that time, dropped the subject, and, 
turning the conversation on others more general, 
gave Arabella an opportunity of mingling in it with 
that wit and vivacity which was natural to her when 
romances were out of the question. 



CHAPTER VII. 

In lokieh, if the reader hasnol anticipated it, he will 
jindanaxplanationoftomtsetmingincotuistenciet 
in the foregoing chapter. 

Tbb countess, charmed with the nit and good sense 
of Arabella, could not conceal her admiration, but 
expressed it in terms the most obliging imaginable ; 
and Arabella, who was excessively delighted with 
her, returned the comphraents she hiade her with the 
most respectful tenderness. In the midst of these 
mutual civilities, Arabella, in the style of romance, . 
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entreated the couutess to favour her with the recitat 
of her adventures. At the mention of this request, 
that lady conveyed so much confusion into her 
ciountenance, that Arabella, eitremely emharrasaed 
hy it, thouKh she knew not why, thought it neces- 
sary to apologise for the disturbance she seemed to 
have occasioned in her. — Pardon me, madam, re- 
plied the countess, recovering herself, if the an- 
commonness of your request made a moments 
reflection necessary to convince me that a yonng 
lady of your sense and delicacy could mean no o^ 
fence to decorum by making it. The word adven- 
tures cenies in it so free and licentious a sound in 
the apprehensions of people at this period of time, 
that it can hardly with propriety be applied to those 
few and natural incidents which compose the his- 
tory of a woman of honour. And when I tell you, 
pursued she, with a smile, that I was bom and chris- 
tened, had a useful and proper education, received 
the addresses of my Lord , tJirough the recom- 
mendation of my parents, and mamed him wiUi 
their consents and my own inclination, and that 
since we have lived in great harmony together, I 
have told you all the material passages of my 
life; which, upon inquiry, you wiU find differ very 
little from those of odier women of the same rank, 
who have a moderate share of sense, prudence, and 
virtiie. — Since you have already, madam, replied 
Arabella, blushing, excused me for the Uberty I 
took with you, it will be unnecessary to tell you it 
was grounded upon the customs of ancient times, 
when ladies of the highest rank and sublimest vir- 
tue were of^en exposed to a variety of cruel adven- 
tures, which they imparted in confidence to each 
other when chance brought them together. — Cus- 
tom, said the countess, smiling, changes the very 
nature of things ; and what was honourable a thou- 
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sand yean mo, ma; probably be looked npoa aa 
infamous now. A lady in the heroic age you speak 
of, would not be thought to posaeBS any |p:eat share 
of merit, if she had not been many times carried 
away by one or other of her insolent lovers : where- 
as a beauty in this could not pass through the hands 
of several different ravishers, without bringing an 
imputation on her chastity. The same actions which 
made a man a hero in those times would constitute 
him a mnrderer m these ; and the same steps which 
led him to a throne then, would infallibly conduct 
him to a scaffold now. 

But custom, madam, said Arslbella, cannot pos- 
sibly change the nature of virtue or vice : and since 
virtue is the chief characteristic of a hero, a hero in 
the last age will be a hero in this. — Though the na- 
tures of virtue or vice cannot be changed, replied 
the countess, yet they may be mistaken ; and dif- 
ferent principles, customs, and education, may pro- 
bably change their names if not their natures. — 
Sure, madam, sud Arabella, a little moved, you do 
not intend by this inference to prove Oroondates, 
Artasenes, Juha, Artaban, and the other heroes of 
antiquity bad men ^ 

Judging them bj the rules of Christianity, and 
our present notions of honour, jnsdce, and huma- 
nity, they certainly are, relied the countess. — pid 
they not possess all the necessary qualifications of 
heroes, madam, said Arabella'; and each \n a su- 
perlative degree ? Was not their valour ipvincible, 
their generosity unbounded, and their fideliU in- 
violable 1 — It cannot be denied, said the countess, 
but that their v^our was bviucible; and many 
thousand men, less courageous than themselves, felt 
the fatal effects of that invmcible valour, which was 
perpetually seeking after occasions to exert itself. 
Oroondates gave many eztraordinaiy proofii of that 
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(mboimded generoflity bo natural to the heroes of 
his time. This prince being sent by the king his 
lather, at the head of an army, to oppose the Per- 
sian monarch, who had unjuBtly invaded his domi- 
nions, and was destroying the lives and properties 
of his subjects, baring taken the wives and dangh- 
tera of bia enemy prisoners, had by these means 
an opportunity to put a period to a war so destruc- 
tive to hja count^ ; yet, out of a generosi^ truly 
heroic, he released them immediately, without any 
conditions ; and falling in love with one of those 
princesses, secretly quitted his father's court, re- 
sided several years in that of the enemv of his father 
and country, engaged himself to bis aaugbter, and. 
when the war broke out again between the two kings, 
fought fiiriouslj against an army in which the king 
his father was m person, and shed the blood of bis 
liiture subjects without remorse ; though each of 
. those subjects, we are told, would have sacrificed 
his life to save that of their prince, so much was he 
beloved. Such are the actions which immortalize 
the heroes of romance, and are by the authors of 
those books staled glorious, godlike, and divine : 
yet, judging of ^em as Christians, we shall find 
them impious and base, and directly opposite to our 
present notions of moral and relative duties'. 

It is certain, tiierefore, madam, added the coun- 
tess, witii a smile, that what was virtue in those 
days, i» vice in oars: and to form a hero according 
to our notions of them at present, it is necessary to 
give him qualities very differeot from Oroondates. 

The secret charm in the countenance, voice, and 
manner of the countess, joined to the force of her 
reasoning, could not fail of making some impression 
on the mind of Arabella ; but it was such an im- 
pression as came far short of conviction. She was 
surprised, embarrassed, perfdexed, but not con- 
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vinced. HerDism, romantic beroUm. was deeply 
pooled in her heart : it vas her habit of thinking, a 
principle imbibed from education. She could not 
8epuat« her ideas of glory, virtue, coun^e, gene- 
, losity, and honour, from the false representations 
of them in the actions of Oroondates, Juba, Artax- 
enes, and the real of the imagiaary heroes. The 
countess's discourse had ruged t^ hind of tumult in 
her thoughts, which gave «b bit of perplexity to 
her lovely face, and made that lady apprehensive 
abe had gone too for, and lost that ground in 
her esteem, which she had eodeavoured to acquire 
by a confonnity to some of her notions aad lan- 
gua^. In this, however, she was mistaken; Aia-^ 
bella felt a tenderness for her that had already 
the force Of a long contracted triendshrp, and an 
esteem little less than veneration, ^eo the coun- 
tess took leave, the professions of Arabella, though 
delivered in the language of romance, were very 
sincere and affecting, and were returned with an 
equal degree of tenderness by the countess, who 
had conceived a more than ordinaiy affection for 
ber. Mr. Glanville, who could have almost wor- 
shipped the countess for the generous design he 
saw she had entertained, took an opportunity, as 
he banded ber to her chair, to entreat, in a manner 
as earnest as polite, that she would continue ^e 
happiness of her acquunt&nce to his cousin; which, 
with a smile of mingled dignity and sweetness, sbe 
awuied faim of. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Which coneiwdet book the eighth. 

Hr. Gluivilie, at his retorn to the ilinkig-'room, 
fiadiag Aiabeila retired, told his fatber, m a rap^ 
tare «^ joy, Aat the cbttming countess wovld cer- 
taialy make a coavert of Lady Bella. Methtnks, 
said the buvneti ehe has aA stniDge whims in her 
head as my niece. Ad's-heart, what a deal of stuff 
did she talk about 1 A parcel of hero^i, as she calls 
them, with confeunded hard aames. In my mind, 
she is more likely to make Lady Bella worse than 
better. — Mr. Glanville, a little vesed at his father's 
misapprehension, endeavoured, with as much deli- 
cacy as he could, to set him right with regard to 
' the countess ; so that he brought him at last to con- 
fess she managed the thing very well. The coun- 
teas, who had resolved to take Arabella openly into 
her piotectioD, was thinking on means to engage 
her to appear at the assembly, whither she pro- 
posed to accompany her in a modem dress. But 
her good intentions towards our lovely heroine were 
suspended by th^ account she received of her mo- 
ther's indisposition, which commanded her imme- 
diate attendance on her at her seat in . Her 

sudden departure gave Arabella an extreme uneasi- 
ness, and proved a cruel disappobtment to Mr. 
Glauville, who had founded all his hopes of her re- 
covery on thecouversationof that lady. SirChartes 
having affairs that requlrrd his presence in London, 
proposed to his niece the leavii^ Bath in a few 
days, to which she consented ; and according^ 
they set out for Londou in Arabella's coach and six, 
attended by several servants on horseback, her wo- 
men having been sent away before in the stage. 
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Nothing very remarksble happened during this 
^iouTney ; bo we shall not trouble our readers with 
seveTal small mistakes of Arabella's, such as bet 
supposing a neat county girl, 'who was riding be- 
hind a man, to be some lady or princess in disguise, 
forced away by a lover she hated, and entreating 
Mr. Glanville to attempt her rescue ; which oc- 
casioned some little debate between her and Sir 
Charles, who could not be persuaded to believe it 
was as she sud, and forbade his aon to meddle in 
othn people's a^irs. Several of these sorts of mis- 
takes, as we said before, we omit; and will there- 
fore, if our reader pleases, bring our henMue, with- 
out fiirther delay, to London. 
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In utAjgH it reletrd an admirable adveatute. 

Miss GlanvUle, whose spirits were greatly exhila- 
rated at their entrance into LoodoD, that scat of 
magDidcence and pleasure, congratulated her cou 
aln upon the entertainment she would receive from 
the new and surprising objects which every day for 
a considerable time would furnish her with ; and 
ran over the catalogue of diversions with such a vo- 
Inbility of tongue, as drew a gentie reprimand from 
tier father, and made her keep a sullen silence till 
they were set down in St, James's square, the place 
of their residence in town. Sir Charles having or 
dered his late lady's apartment to be prepared for 
the accommodation of his niece, as soon as the first 
civilities were over, she retired to her chamber 
where she employed herself in giving her women 
din>ctioas for placing her books, of which she had 
brought a moderate quantity to London, in her 
closet. Miss Glanville, as soon as she had dis- 
patched away some hundred cards to her acquaint- 
ance, to give them notice she was in town, attended 
Arabella in her own apartment ; and as Uiey sat at 
the tea, she began to regulate the diversions of the 

VOL. XXV, T k.. oniric 
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week, namtDg ^e Drawing-room, Park, Concert, 

Ranelagh, Lady 'a ABsembly, the Duchess of 

's Rout, Vaushall, and a long &c . of visits ; at 

which Arabella, with aa accent ttiat expressed her 
surprise, asked her, if she supposed she intended to 
stay in town three or four years. Lau, eonsin, said 
Miss Glanville, all this is but the amusement of a few 
days. — Amusement, do you say ? repUed ArabeUa : 
methinks it seems to be the sole employment of those 
days ; and what you call the amusement, must of 
necessity be the business of life. — You are always 
so grave, cousin, said Miss Glanville, one does not 
know what to say to you. However, I shan't press 
you to go to public places against your iaclinadon ; 
yet you'll condescend to receive a few visits, I sup- 

Etsel — Yes, replied Arabella, and if, among the 
dies whom 1 ^all see, I find any like the amiable 

Countess of , I shall not scruple to enter into the 

most tender amity with them. — TheCountess of 

is very well, to be sure, said Miss Glanville ; yet, I 
don't know how it is, she does not suit my taste. 
She is vety particalar in a great many things, and 
knows too much for a lady, as I heard nw Lord 
Trifle say one day. Then she is quite unfashion- 
able ; she hates cards, keeps no assembly, is seen 
but seldom at public places; and, in my opinion, 
as welt as in a great many others, isthe dullest com- 
pany in the world. I'm sure I met her at a visit a 
little before I went down to your seat ; and she had 
not been a quarter of an hour in the room, before 
she set a whole circle of ladles a-yawning. Ara- 
bella, thdwgh she had a sincere cqntempt fo^ her 
cflusia's manner of thinking, yet always politely 
concealed it ; and, vexed as she was at her sneers 
upon the conntesB, she contented herself with 
gently defonding her, telling her, at Ihe same time, 
that till she met a hdy who had dloic t^ril Ihau 
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am countess, she shoiib) always poBMsB the fint 
plage in her esteem. 

Arabella, who had from her youth adopted the 
Tesen^meBts of her father, reAised to make her ap- 
pearaace at court, whick Sir Charles gently inti- 
mated to her ; yet, being pot wholly divested of 
the curiosity natural to her sex, she condescended 
to' go iucog. to the gallery ou a ball night, aocom- 
panied by Mr. Glaof ille and his siater, in order to 
behold the splendour of the Biitish Court. As her 
romances bad long tamiliariaed her Ibougbts to ob- 
jects of grandeur and magniiicence, she was not so 
much struck as might have been expected with 
those tha( now pfesented themselves to her view. 
Nor was she a little disappointed to find, that 
among the qien, she saw pone whose appearance 
came up with her ideas of the air and port of an 
Artaban, Oroondates, or Juba ; nor any of the la- 
dies, who did not, in her opinion, &I1 short of tbe 
perfections of Eli^, Mandane, Statira, &c. It was 
remarkable, too, that she never inquired how oft«n 
the princesses had been carried away by love-cap- 
livated moopxcbs, or bow many victories die king's 
sons had gained ; bat seemed the whole time she 
was there to have suspended all ber romantic ideas 
of glory, beauty, gallantry, and love. 

Mr. Glanville was highly pleased with her com- 
posed behavioqc, and a day or two after entreated 
her lo allow him (he honour of shewiog^ her what 
was remar^^bl? uid wprtby of her observatioq in 
this great raetri^polis. To this sb^ also consented, 
and for the greater privacy began their travels in a 
hired coach. Part of several days was taken up in 
this employment ; but Mr. Glanville had the mor- 
dfication to find she was full of allusions to ber ro- 
mances upon every occasion ; sucb as ho' asking the 
person who shews the armoury at t^e Tower, the 
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names of the knights to whom each sait belong^ecF, 
and wondering there were no devices on the shields 
or plumes of feathers in the helmet*. Stie obserred, 
that the ^n Lysimachus kilied, was,, according to 
the history of that prince, much largcrthan any of 
those she was shown in the Tower, and t^so much 
fiercer ; tooh notice tbat St. Paul's was kss magpi- 
ficent in the inside, than the temple in which Cyrus, 
when he went to Mandaae, heaid herretnm tlmnks 
ftw his supposed death ; inquired if it was not cdb- 
tomary for the king and his whole -court to sail in 
barges upon the Thames, as Atigustus used to -dO' 
upon the Tyber ; whether they had not music and 
collations in the Pai^ ; and whrte they celebrated 
the juats and tournaments. The season for Vaiu- 
hall being not yet over, she was desirous of once 
seeing a place, which, by the description she bad 
heard of it, greatly resembled the gardens of Lucal- 
lus at Rome, in which tbe emperor, with all the 
princes tuid princeasea of his court, were so nobly 
entertained' and where so many gaUant conversations 
had passed among tiioae admirable persons. 

The singularity of her dress (for she was covered 
with her veil) drew a number of gazers after her, 
who pressed round her with so li^e respect, that 
she was greatly embarrassed, and had thoughts of 
quitting the place, delightful as she owned it, im- 
mediately, when her atteution was wholly engrossed 
by an adventure in which afae soon interested her- 
self very deeply. An officer of rank in the sea-ser- 
vice had brought bis mistress, disguised in a suit of 
man's or rather boy's clothes, and a hat and fea- 
ther, into the gardens. Tbe young creature being 
a little intoxicated with the wine she had taken too 
freely, was thrown so much off her guard, as to 
give occasion to some of the company to auspect 
her sex ; and a gay feUow, in order to give taem 
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some diver^on at her e:ipttnce, pretending to be 
affronted ^t sometbiog ehe bad said, drew his 
sword up|)B the disguised Ikif-one, whicb so alarm- 
ed her, ihat she shrieked out sbe wss a womaa, 
aad ran fot protection t« ber lover; wbo was so 
disordered willi liquor, that be ww not able to de- 
^ud her. 

Miss GlanvUle, ever curious and iaqutsitive, de- 
manded ^e cause wby the company ran in crowds 
to that particular spot : and received for answer, 
that a gentlemaii had drawn hi^ sword upon a lady 
disguised in a man's habit.-^hi heavens I criedAra- 
bella this must certkinly be a very notable adventnre. 
The lady has donbUess some extraordinary circum- 
stances in her story, and hapiy, upon inquiry, her 
misfortunes will be found to resemble those which 
obliged the beautiful Aspasia to put on the same 
disguise, who was by that pieans inurder^d by Uie 
cruel Zenodorus in a fit t^jealou^ at the amity bis 
wife expressed for her. But can I ^ot see this un- 
fortunate loir one? added she, pressing, in spit^ of 
Mr. Glanville's entreaties, through the crowd: I 
may haply be able to afford her some consolation. 
Mr. Glanville, finding bis persuasioiiB were not re- 
garded, followed her with veiy little difficulty : for 
her veil tidling back in h^r huiry, she did not mind 
to replace it ; and the chanas of her tace, joined to 
, the ra^jesly of her person, and ungularity of ber 
dress, attracted evei^ person's attentiofl and respect: 
they made way for her to pass, not a little sui- 
prised at the extrepie earoestneu and solemnity 
that a|^eare(] in t)«F (soante^aqce upon an event >o 
diverting (o every eae else. — ^The disguised lady, . 
whom she was endeavouriag to approach, bad- 
thrown hersel/ upon a bench in one of the boses, 
trembUng still vndi tfae apprehension of the sword, 
though her antagonist waa kneeling at her feet. 
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making love to her ia mock-heroicB, for the diver- 
sion of the compBDy. Her hat and peruke had 
fellen off in a fnght ; and her hair, which had 
been turned up under it hang now looiely about 
her neck, and gave such an appearance, of woe to a 
&ce, which, notwithstanding the paleness that ter- 
ror had overspread it with, was redly extremely 
pretty, that Arabella was equally struck with com- 
passion and admiration (^her. 

Lovely unknown, said she to her, nitb an air of 
extreme tenderness, thou|^ I am a stranger both 

' to your name and history, yet your aspect per- 
suadeth me your quality is not mean ; and the con- 
ditioD and dl^uise in which I behold you, showbg 
^at you are unfortunate, permit me to offer yoa 
all the assistance in my power, seemg that I am 
moved thereto by my compassion for your distress, 
and that esteem which the sight of you must neces- 
sarily inspire.— Mr. Glanville was struck dumb with 
connision at this strange speech, and at the whis- 
pers and scoffs it occasioned among Hie spectators. 
He attempted to take hold of her hand, in order to 
lead her away, but she disengaged herself from him 
wiA a frown of displeasure ; and taking no notice 
of Miss Glanville, who whispered with great emo- 
tion. Lord, cousin, how you expose yourself! press- 
ed nearer to the beautiful disguised, and again 
repeated her offers of service. — The girl, being per- 
fectly recovered from her intssicatien, by the Irigbt 
she had been in, gaxed upon Arabella witii a look 
of extreme surprise : yet being moved to respect 
by Che dignity of her appearance, and, strange as 

• her words seemed to be, by the obliging purport 
of them, and the affecting eanestness with which 
they were delivered, she rose' from her seat, and 
thanked her, with an accent tiill «F regard and sub- 
mission. 
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ftur mud, said Arabella, taking her hand, let us 
quit this place, where your discovery may probably 
subject you to more dangers. If you will be pleased 
to put yourself into my protection, and acquaint 
me with the history of your misfortunes, 1 have 
interest enough with a raliant person, who sl^ll 
undertake to free you from your persecutions, and 
re-establish the repose of your life. — The kneeling 
hero, who, as well as every one else that were pre- 
sent, had gazed with astonishment at Arabella 
during all this passage, perceiving she was about 
to rob him of the di^ised fair, seized hold of the 
hand she had at libor^, and swore he would not 
part with her. — Mr. Glanville, almost mad with 
vesatioD, endeavoured to get Arabella away.— Are 
you mad, madam, said he, in a whisper, to make 
all this rout about a prostitute? Do you see how 
every body stares at you? What will they think? For 
Heaven's sake, let us be gone I — What, sir ! replied 
Arabella, in a rage, are you base enough to leave 
this admirable creature in the power of that man, 
who is, quest'ianless, her ravisher ? And will you 
not draw your sword in her defence? — Hey-day 1 
cried the sea officer, waked out of his stupid dose 
by the clamour about him : what's the matter 
here? What' are you doing ? Where's my Lucy? 
Zounds, sir ! siud he, to the young fellow who held 
her, what business have you with my Lucy ? And, 
uttering a dreadful oath, drew out his sword, and 
staggered towards his gay rival, who, observing the 
weakness of lus antagonist, flourished with his 
sword to shew his courage, and frighten the ladies, 
who all ran away screaming. Arabella, takmg Miss 
Glanville under the arm, cried out to Mr. QIanville, 
as she left the place, to take care of the distressed 
lady, and, while the two combatants were disputing 
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for her, to carry her away ia safety. But Mr. 
Glanville, without regardiDg thb iiyunctioB, bast- 
eoed aft«r her; aud, to pacify her, told her tlte 
lady was rescued by her favourite lover, and carried 
off Id triumph. — But are you sure, said Arabella, 
it was not some other of her ravisfaers who carried 
her away, and not the person whom she hu baply 
favoured with her affection ? May not the same 
thing; have happened to her, as did to the beautiful ' 
Candace, queen of Ethiopia, who, while two of her 
raviflhers were fighting for her, a thud, whom she 
took for her deUverer, came and carried her away ? 
— But she went away willingly, I assure you, ma- 
dam, laid Mr. Gtanville. Pray, don't be in any 
concern about her. — If she went away willingly with 
him, replied Arabella, it is probable it may not be 
anothn ravisher ; and yet if this person that rescued 
her haf^ned to be in armour, and the vizor of his 
helmet down, she might be mistaken as well as 
Qneen Candace. — Well, well, he was not in armour, 
madam, said Glanville, almost beside himself with 
vexation at her folly. — Vou seem to be disturbed, 
sir, Bsid Arabella, a little surprised at his peevish 
tone. Is there any thing in Uiis adventure which 
concerns you ? N^, now I remember, you did not 
offer toidefend the beautifiil unknown. I am not 
willing to impute your inaction upon such aa occa- 
sion to want of course or generosi^. Perh^ 
tu are acquainted with her hiatoiy, and from this 
lowledf^e refused to engage in her defence. 
Mr. Glanville, perceiving the company eatbtr 
from all parts to the walk they were in, told b^ he 
would acquaint h^ with all he knew conceniiig 
the disguised lady when th^ were in the coach OB 
tiieir return home ; and Arabella, impatient for the 
promised story, proposed to leave the gardeng tB* 
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mediate);, wbich wbb gladly complied with b; Mr. 
Olanville, who heartily repented his haviag carried 
her thither. 



CHAPTER U. 

W/uck ends with a tery wtfmeurablt pridiclion 
/or ow heroine. 

As soon as they were seated id the coach, she did 
not fail to call upon him to perform his promise ; 
but Mr. Glanville excessively out of humour at her 
exposing herself in the gardens; replied, without 
considering whether he should not offeud her, [that 
he knew no more of the disguised lady than any 
body else in the place. 

How, sir ! replied Arabella, did you not promise 
to relate her adventures to me? And would you 
have me believe you knew no more of them than 
the rest of the cavaliers and ladies in the place? — 
Upon my soul, 1 don't, madam i said Glanville : 
yet what I know of her b sufficient to let me un- 
derstand she was not worth tbe consideratidn you 
seemed to have for her. — She cannot, sure, be more 
indiscreet than the fair and unfortunate Hermione, 
replied Arabella ; who, like her, put on man's ap- 
parel, through despair at the ill success of her pas- 
sion for Alexander. And certain it is, that though 
the beautifijl Hermioae was guilty of one great 
error, which lost her the esteem of Aleitander, yet 
she had a high and noble soul, as was manifest by 
her behaviour and words when she was murdered 
by tbe sword of Demetrius. Oh, Death 1 tried 
^e, as she was felling, how sweet do I find thee. 
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and how much uid how esniestly have I desired 
thee I 

O Lord I O Lord I cried Mr. GlaDviUe, hardly 
sensible of what he said . Wa» there ever any thin^ 
so intolerable I — You pity the uuhttppv Hermione, 
sir, said Arabella, interpreting his exclamation her 
own way. Indeed, she is well worthy of your com- 
passion ; and if the bare recital of the words she~ 
uttered at receiving her death's wound, affects you 
so much, you may guess what would have bera 
your agonies, had you been Demetrius that ^ve it 
her ! Here Mr. Glanville groaning aloud through 
impatience at her absurdities — 

This subject affects you deeply, I perceive, said 
Arabella. There is no question hut you would have 
acted in the same circumstance as Demetrius did : 
yet, let me tell you, the extravagancy of his rage 
ami despair for what he had innocently committed, 
was imputed to him as a great imbecility, as was 
also the violent passion he conceived soon after for 
the fair Deidamia. You know the accident which 
brought that fair princess into his wa^. — Indeed I 
do not, madam, said GlanviQe, peevishly. — Well, 
then, I'll tell you, said ArabeUa ; but, pausing a 
little— The recital I have engaged myself to make, 
added she, will necefisarily ta^e up some hours* 
time, as upon reflection 1 have found : so, if you 
will dispense with my beginning it at present, I will 
satialy your curiosity to-morrow, when 1 may be 
able to pursue it without interruption. 

To this, Mr. Glanville m^de no other answer than 
a bow with his head ; and the coach a few momenta 
after arnving at tbeii own house, he led her to her 
apartment, firmly resolved never to attend her to 
any more pubUc places, while she continued in the 
same ridiculous folly. 

Sir Charles, who had several times been in doubt 
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whether Arabella was not really disordered in her 
senses, upon Miss Glanville'a account of her beha- 
viour at tbe gardens, concluded she was absolutely 
mad, and held a short debate with himself, whether 
he ought not to bring a comraiBsioD of lunacy against 
her, rather Uian marry her to bis sou, who, he was 
persuaded, cwuld never be bappy with a wife so 
nnacconntably absurd. Though he only hinted 
at this to Mr. Glanville, in a conversadon he had 
with him while his dissatisfaction was at its height, 
concemiag Arabella, yet the bare supposition that 
his father ever thought of such a thing, threw the 
young gentleman into such agonies, that Sir Charles, 
to compose him, protested he would do nothing in 
relation to his niece that he would not approve of. 
Yet he expostulated with him on the absurdity of 
her behaviour, and the ridicule to which she ex- 
posed herself wherever she went ; .appeahng to him, 
whether, in a wife, he oould think those follies 
supportable, whith in a mistress occasioned him 
so much confusion. Mr. Olanville, as mnch in love 
as he was, felt all the force of this inference, and 
acknowledged to his fether tiiat he could not think 
of marrying' Arabella, ti|) the whims her romances 
had put into her h^, were erased by a better 
knowledge of life and manners. But be added, 
with a sigh, that he knew not how this reformation 
would be effected ; for she had such a strange &ci- 
lity in reconciling every incident to her own fan- 
tastic ideas, that every new object added strength 
to the fatal deception she laboured under. 
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Ih wkkk Arabella meets with another admirable 
adventure. 

Our lovely heroine had not been above a fortn^ht 
in London, before the gross air of that Bmoky town 
affected her health so much, that Sir Charles pro- 
posed to her to go for a few weeks to Richmond, 
where he hired a house elegantly fiimished for her 
reception. 

Miss Glanville had been too long out of that 
darling city to pay her the compliment of attending 
her constantly at Richmond; yet she promised to 
be aa often as possible with her : and Sir Charles, 
having affairs that could not dispense witii his ab- 
sence from town, placed his steward in her house, 
being a person whose prudence and fidelity he could 
rely upon ; and he, with her women, and some other 
menial servants, made up her equipage. As it was 
not consistent with decorum for Mr. Glanville to 
reside in her house, he contented himself with 
riding to Richmond generally every day ; and as 
long as Arabella was pleased with tiiat retirement, 
he resolved not to press her return to town till the 

Countess of arrived, in whose conversation be 

grounded all his hopes of her'cure. At that season 
of the year, Richmond not being quite deserted by 
company, Arabella was visited by several ladles of 
&shion ; who, charmed with her affability, polite- 
ness, and good sense, were strangely perplexed how 
to account for some peculiarities m her dress and 
manner of thinking. Some of the younger sort, from 
whom Arabella's extraordinary beauty took away all 
pretensions to equality on that score, made diem-' 
selves extremely merry with her oddnesses, as they 
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CflHed Ihem, and gave broad intimations that her head 
was not right. As for Arabella, whose taste was as 
delicate, sen timenta as refined, and judgment as clear 
as any person's could be who believed the authenti- 
city of Scudery'e romances, she was strangely dis- 
appointed to find no lady with whom she could con- 
verse with any tolerable pleasure ; and that instead 
of Clelias, SUitiias, Mandanes, &c. she found only 
Hiss Glanvilles among all she knew. Hie compa- 
rison she drew betweeo suchas these and thecharm- 

Ing Countess of , whom she had just began to 

be acquainted with at Bath, increased her regret 
for the interruption that was given to so agreeable 
a firiendsbip ; and it was with infinite pleasure Mr. 
Glanville heard her repeatedly wish for the arrival 
of that admiraUe lady (as she always called her) iu 

Not bung able to relish the insipid conversation 
of the young ladies that visited her at Richmond, 
Iter chief amusement was to walk in the park there ; 
which, because of its rural privacy, was extremely 
agreeable to her inclination. Here she indulged 
contemplation, leaning on the arm of her faithful 
Lucy, wbile her other Women walked at some dis- 
tance behind her, and two men-servants kept her 
always in sight. One evening when she was re- 
turomg from her usual walk, she heard the sound ' 
of a woman's voice, which seemed to proceed from 
a tuft of trees that hid her from her view ; and, 
stopping a moment, distinguished some plaintive 
accents, which increasing her curiosity, she ad- 
vanced towards the place, telling Lucy she wa^i re- 
solved, if possible, to discover who the distressed 
lady was, and what was the subject of her affliction. 
As she drew near with softly treading steps, she 
could distinguish through the branches of the trees, 
now despoiled of great part of their leaves, two wo- 
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men seated on the ground, their baoke towards bcFr 
aod one of them, with her head gently reclined on 
the other's ihuutder, ceemed, by her nioornful ac- 
tioDi.to be weeping ; for she often put her hitud- 
kercbief to her eyes, bieathiag every time a sigh, 
which, as Arabella phrased it, Hened to proceed 
tixim the deepest recesses of ber heart. This ad- 
venture, more wortby indeed to he s^led an adven- 
ture than all our fair heroine had ever yet met with, 
and so confotmahle to what >he had read in ro- 
mances, filled her heart with eager expectation. She 
made a sign to Lucy to make no noise, and creeping 
still closer towards the place where this afflicted 
person sat, she heard her distinctly mutter these 
wards, which, however, were oflc9 interrupted with 
her sighs — Ah, Ariamenes 1 whom I, to my misfor- 
tune, have too much loved, and whom, to my mis- 
fortune, 1 fear 1 shall never sufficiently bate, since 
that Heaven, and thy cruel ingratitude, have or- 
dained that thou ahalt never be mine, and that so 
many sweet and dear hopes are for ever taken Gram 
me, return me at least, ungrateful man I return 
me those testimonies of ray innocent affection, 
which were sometimes so dear and precious to diee. 
Return me those favours, which, all innocent as 
they were, are become criminal by thy crime. Be- 
turu me, cruel man I return me those relics of my 
heart which thou detaioeat in despite of me, ana 
which, ootwithstanding tby infidelit?^, 1 cannot re- 
Here her tears iutemiptiug her speech, Arabella, 
being impatient to know the history of this afflicted 
persqn, came softly round to the other side, and, 
shewing herself, occasioned some disturbance to the 
sad unknown ; who, rising from her teat, with her 
lace averted, as if ashamed of having so far disclosed 
~ sorrows in a stranger's hearing, endeavoured t» 
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'pass b^r hec unnoticed. Arabella, perceiving her 
design, stopped her with a very graceful action, 
and, with a voice all compoeed of gweetneas, ear- 
uestly conjured her to relate her luatury. Tbbk 
not, lovely unknown, raid she, (for she was realty 
very pretty,) that my endeavours to detain you pro- 
ceed from an indiscreet curiosity. It is true, some 
vomplaints which have fellen from your &ir mouth, 
have raised in me a desire to, be acquainted with 
your adventures ; but this' desire has its foundation 
in tliat compassion your complaints have filled me 
with : and if I wish to know your misfortunes, it is 
only with a view of affording you some consolation. 
— Pardon lue, madam, said the fair afflicted, gazing 
on Arabella with many signs of admiration, if my 
confusion at being overheard in a place I bad 
chosen to bewail my misfortunes, made me be 
guilty of some appearance of rudeness, not seeing 
the admirable person I wanted to avoid. But, pur- 
sued she, hesitating a little, those characters of 
beauty I behold in your face, and tbe gracefulness 
of your deportment. Convincing me you can be 
of no ordinary rank, 1 will the less scruple to ac- 
quaint you with my adventures, and the cause of 
those complaints you have heard proceed from by 
moulh. 

Arabella assuring her, that, whatever her misfor- 
tunes were, she might depend upon all the assistance 
in her power, seated herself near her at the foot of 
the tree where she had been sitting ; and giving 
Lucy orders to join the rest of her women, and stay 
at a distance till she made a sign to them to advance, 
she prepared to listen to the adventures of the fair 
unknown ; who, after some little pause, began to 
relate them in this n 
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CHAPTER IV. 



My naine, madam, is Cyaecia ; roy birth illustrious 
eoough, seeing diat I am the daughter of a sove- 
reigD prince, who possewes a lai^e and spacious 
territory in what is now called ancient GauL — 
What, madam L interrupted Arabella, are you a 
princess, then ^—Queationless I am, madam, re- 
plied the lady ; and a princess happy and pros- 
perous, till the felicity of my life was interrupted 
hy the perfidious Ariamenes. — Pardon me, madam, 
interrupted Arabella again, that my ignoraoce of 
your quality made me be deficient in those respects 
which are due to your high birth, and which, not- 
witlistandiag those characters of greatness I might 
rpad in the lineaments of your visage,! yet neg- 
lected to pay.— Alas, madam ! sud the stranger, 
that little beauty which the heavens bestowed on 
me only to make me wretched, as by the event 
it has proved, has long since taken its flight, and, 
together with my happiness, I have lost tliat which 
made me unhappy. And certain it is, grief ItaEt 
made such ravages among what might once have 
been thought tolerable in my face, that I should 
not be surprised if my being no longer fair, shduid 
make you, with difficulty, befieve I ever was so. — 
Arabella, after a proper compUment in answer to 
this speech, entreated the princess to go on with 
her history ; who, hesitating a little, complied with 
her request. Be pleased to know then, madam, 
said she, that being bred up with all imaginable 
tenderness in my Other's court, I had no sooner 
arrived to my sixteenth year than I saw myself 
surrounded with lovers; who, nevertheless, such was. 
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the severity with which 1 bebaved myself, con- 
cealed dieir passions under a respectful silence, 
well liDOwing banishment from my pretence was the 
least punisliment they had to expect, if they pre- 
sumed to declare their sentiments to me. I lired 
in tills ftsfaion, madam, for two years longer, re- 
joicing in the insensibility of my own heart, and 
triumphing in the suffenngs of others, when my 
tranquillity was all at once intermpted by an acci- 
dent which I am going to relate to you. The prin- 
cess stopped here lo give vent to some sighs which 
a crud remembrance forced from her ; and con- 
ti&uiag in s deep muse for fire or six minutes, re- 
sumed her story in this manner — It being my cus- 
tom to walk in a ftirest adjoining to one of iny fa- 
ther's summer residences, attended only by my 
women, one day when I was taking (his amuse- 
ment, I perceived at some distance a man lying on 
the ground : and, impelled by a sudden curiosity, 
I advanced towards this person, whom, upon a 
■e^%r view, I perceived to have been wounded vtiy 
much, and fainted away through loss of blooil. 
His habit being very rich, 1 concluded by that 
fae was of no mean quality : but when I had looked 
upon his countenance, pale and languishing as it 
was, methought there appeared so many marks of 
greatness, accompanied with a sweetness so hap- 
pily blended, that my attention was engaged in an 
estraordinaiy manner, and interested me so power- 
fully in his safety, that I commanded some of my 
women to run immediately for proper assistance, 
and convey him to the castle, while I directed others* 
to throw some water in his ^ce, and to apply some 
linen to his wounds, to stop the bleeding. 

These charitable cares restored the wounded 
stranger to his senses. He opened his eyes, and 
turaing Uiem slowly to the objects around him. 
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fixed at last theii laDguishiug looks on me: whM 
moved, as it should seem, to some respect by what 
be saw in my counteaance, he rose with some dif- 
ficulty fiom the ground, aad bowing almost down 
to it again, by that action, seemed lo pav me his 
acknowledgments fur what he supposed I nad done 
for his preservation. His eitreme weakness having 
obliged bim to creep towards a tree, against the 
back of which be supported himself, I went nearer 
to him, and having told him the condition in which 
I found him, and the orders I had dispatched 
for assistaoce, requested him to acquaint me with 
bis name and quality, and the adventure which had 
brought him iato that condition. — My name, ma- 
dam, answered he, is Ariamenes. My birth is no- 
ble enough. 1 have spent some years in my traveb, 
and was returning to my native country ; when, 
passing Uirough this forest, 1 was seized with an 
inclination to sleep. I had tied my borse to a tree, 
and retiring some few paces off, stretched myself 
at the foot of a large oak, whose branches promised 
me an agreeable shade. 1 had not yet closed my 
eyes, when the slumber I invited was dissipated by 
the sound of some voices near me. A curiosity, 
not natural to me, made me listen to the discourse 
of these persons, whom, by the tone of their voices, 
though I could not see them, 1 knew to be men. — 
In short, madam, 1 was a witness to a most horrible 
scheme, which they concerted together. My weak- 
ness will not permit me lo enter into an exact detail 
of all 1 heara : the result of their conference was, 
to seize the princess of this country, and carry faer 
off. — Here, pursued Cynecig, I interrupted the 
stranger with a loud cry, which giving him to un- 
derstand who 1 was, he apologized in the most 
graceful manned imaginable for the little respect he 
had hithcrlo paid mc. I then entreated him to tell 
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nie, if he had ao; opportunity of hearing tlie name 
of my des'^ed ravisher : to which he replied, that 
he uaderstood it to be Taxander. 

This man, madam, was one of my father's fa< 
voarites, and had been loi^ secretly in love with 
me. — Ariamenes then informed me, that being in- 
flamed with rage agtunst these impious villains, he 
rose from the ground, remounted hia horse, aad 
defied the two traitors aloud, threatening them with 
death, unless they alwndoned their impious design, 
Taxander made no answer, but rushed fiiriously 
upon him, and bad the baseness to suffer his wicked 
associate to assist bim : but the valiant Ariamenes, 
though he spoke modestly of his victory, yet gave 
me to understand that he had made both the villains 
abandon their wicked enterprise, with their lives ; 
and that dismounting, in order to see if they were 
quitedead, he found hltuaelf so faint with the wounda 
he had received from them both, that be had not 
strength to remount his horse; but crawling on, 
in hopes of meeting with some assistance, fainted 
away at last through weariness and loss of blood. 
While be was giving me this account, the chariot 
i had seat for arrived, and having made him such 
acknowledgments as the obligation I had received 
from him demanded, I caused him to get into the 
chariot ; and sending one with him to acqnunt the 
prince, my father, with all that had happened, aud 
the merit of the valiant stranger, I returned the 
same way I came with my women, my thoughts 
being wholly engrossed by this unknown. The ser* 
vice he had done me filled me with a gratitude and 
esteem for him, which prepared my -heart for those 
tender sentiments I afterwards entertained, to the 
ruin of my repose. I will not tire your patience, 
madam, with a minute detail of all the succeeding 
passages of my story : it shall suffice to tell you. 
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that Ariamenes was received wi^ extraordinarf 
marks of esteem by my t&tba ; that his cure was 
soon completed ; and that, having vowed himself 
to my service, and declared an unalterable passion 
for me, I permitted him to love me, and gave him 
that share in my heart, which, I fear, not all his in- 
fidelities will ever deprive him of. His attachment 
to me was soon suspected by Taxander's relations, 
who having secretly vowed his ruin, end^voured 
to discover if I had admitted his addresses ; and 
having made themselves masters of our secrets, by 
means of the treachery of one of my women, pro- 
cured inlbmiation to be given to my father of our 
mutual passion. — Alas I what mischiefs did not this 
l^tal discovery pmduce ! My father, enraged to 
the last degree at this intelligence, confined me to 
my apartment, and ordered Ariamenes to leave his 
dominions within Uiree dsys. ' 

Spare mc, madam, the repetition of what passed 
at our last sad interview, which, by large bribes to 
my guards, he obtained. His tears, bis agonies, 
his vows of everlasting fidelity, so soothed my me- 
lancholy at parting with bim, and' persuaded me 
of his constancy, that I waited for several months, 
with perfect tranquillity, for the performance 
of the promise he had made me, to do my fe- 
ther such considerable services in the war he was 
engaged in with one of his neighbours, as should 
oblige him to give me to him for his reward. But, 
alas t two years rolled on without bringing back 
the unfoithfnl Ariamenes. My father died, and my 
brother, who succeeded him, being about to force 
me to marry a prince whom I detested, I secretly 
quitted the court, and, attended only by this faith- 
ful confidante whom you behold with me, and some 
few of my trusty domestics, I came hither in search 
of Ariamenes ; he having told me this country was 
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tiie place of hU birth. Polenor, the most prudent 
aad feithful of my Berv&nts, undertook to find out 
tbe ungrateful Aiiamenes, whom yet 1 was Trilling 
to find excuses for : but all his inquiries were to no 
efiect ; 4he name of Ariamenea was not known in 
this part of the world. T^red out with unsuccessful 
inquiries, I res<dved to seek out some obscure place, 
where 1 might in secret lament my misfortunes, 
and expect the end of them in death. My attend- 
ants found me out such a retreat a> I wanted, in 
a neighbouring village, which they call Twickenham, 
I think ; from whence I often make excursions to this 
park, attended only as you see, and here indulge my- 
self in complaints upon the cruelty of my destiny. 

The sorrowful Cynecia here ended her story, 
to which, in the course of her relation, she had 
given a great many interruptions through the 
violence of her grief: and Arabella, after having 
said every thing she could thbk od to alleviate her 
affliction, earnestly entreated her to accept of an 
asylum at her house ; where she should be treated 
wilJi all the lespect due to her illustrious birth. 
The afflicted lady, ^ough she respectfully declined 
this offer, yet expressed a great desire of com- 
mencing a strict amity with our fair heroine, who, 
on her part, made her the most tender protestation! 
of friendship. The evening being almost closed) 
they parted with great relnctaocy on both sides : - 
mntnally promising to meet in the same place the 
next day. Cyaecia, having enjoined her new 
friend to absolute secrecy, Arabella was under a 
itecessity of keeping this adventure to herself. And 
though she longed to tell Mr. Glanville, who came 
to visit her tbe next day, that the countess waa 
extremely mistaken, when she maintained there 
were no more wandering princesses in the world,, yet 
the engagement she had submitted to kept hei silent 
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CHAPTER V. .; 

A very my»terioui chapter. 

Arabella, who itnpatientiy loDged for the bour 
of Meeting the fair pruceas, with whom she 4as 
entremely delighted, consulted her watch bo often, 
and discovered ao much restlessness and ansiely, 
that Mr. Gta&ville began to be surprised ; and the 
more, as she peremptorily commanded bim not to 
attend her id tier evening w&Ik. This prohibition, 
which, though he durst ntft dispute, he secretly re- 
solved to disobey ; and as soon as she set out for 
the parit with her usual attendants, he slipped out 
by a back-door, and, Leeping ber in his sight, hini' 
self unseen, he ventured to watch her motions. 

As ht had expected to unravel some great mys- 
tery, he was agreeably disappointed to find she 
continued her walk in the pane with great compo' 
sure ; and though she was soon joined by the ima- 
ginary princess, yet conceiving her to be some 
young lady with whom she had commenced an 
acquaintance at Richmond, his heart was at rest ; 
and, for fear of displeasing her, he took a contrary 
path from that she was in, that be might not meet 
her, yet renolved to stay till he thought she would 
be inclined to return, and then show himself, and 
conduct her home ; — a' solicitude foi which he did 
not imagine she need be otFeoded. 

The two ladies being met, after reciprocal com- 
pliments, the princess entreated Arabella to relate 
her adventures; who not being willing to violate 
the laws of romance, wluch require an unbounded 
confidence upon these occasions, began very sue 
cinctly to recount the history of ber life ; which, as 
she managed it, contained events almost as romaotie 
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and incredible as any in her rumsnces; wmding 
tiiem up with a coofessioa that she did not hate 
Mr. Glanville, whom she admowledged to he one 
of the moat faithful aad zealous of lovers. — Cyoecia, 
widi a sigh, congratulated her upon the lideUtj of 
a lover, who, by her description, was worthy the 
place be poweased in her esteeni ; and espressing 
a wish (tut she could see, uQol>8en'ed by bin, thi» 
gallant and geneioua peraon, Arabella, who that 
inomeDt eapied him at a distance, yet advancing 
towards them, told her, with a blush that overspread 
all her face, Uiat her curiosity might be satwhed ia 
the manner she wished, For yondu, added she, is 
the peraon we have been taUtug of. Cynecia, at 
these words, looking towards the i^ace where her 
fair friend had directed, no sooner cast her eyea 
upon Mr. GlanriUe, than, ^ving a loud cry, she 
sunk into the arms of Arabella, who, astonished 
and perplexed as she was, cagedy held them out to 
sapport her. Finding her in a swoon, i^e dis- 
patched Lucy, who was near her, to look for some 
water to throw in her &ce ; but that lady, breath- 
ing a deep sigh, opened her languishing eyes, and 
fixed a melancholy look upon Arabella. Ah ! ma- 
dam, said she, wonder not at my affiiction and sur- 
prise, sinoe in the peraon of your lover I behold Uie 
ungrateful Ariamenes. 

Oh, Heavraa ! my fair princess, replied Arabella, 
what is it you say ? Is it possible Glaanlle con be 
Ariamenes '{ — He, cried the afflicted prineefll, with 
a disordered accent, he wbom I now behold, and 
whom you call Glanville, was once Ariamenes, the 
perjured, the uogratefiil Ariamenes 1 Adieu I ma- 
dam ; 1 cannot bear his sig^t : I will hide myself 
from the world for evfr ; nor need you fear a rival, 
or an enemy, in the unfortunate Cynecia, who, ii 
possible, will cease to love the unfai^lul ArUuneues, 
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and will never hate die beautiful Arabella. Saying 
this, without ^ving her time to answer, she took 
hold nf her confidante by the arm, and went away 
with BO much swiftness, that she was out of sight - 
before Aiabella was enough recovered from her 
astonishment to he able to entreat her stay. — Our 
charming heroine, ignorant (ill now of the true state 
of her heart, was surprised to find it assaulted at 
ooce by aU the passions which attend disappointed 
love. Grief, rage, jealousy, and despair, made so 
cruel a war in her gentle bosom, that, unable either 
to express or conceal the strong emotions with 
which she was agitated, she gave way to a violent 
burst of tears, leaning her head uponLucy s shoulder, 
who wept as heartily as her lady, though ignorant 
of the cause of her afiSiction. Mr. Glanville, who 
was now near enough to take notice of her posture, 
came running with eager haste to see what was the 
matter ; when Arabella, ronsed from het ecstacy 
of grief by the sound of bis steps, Ufted up her 
head, and seeing him approach — Lucy, cried she, 
trembling with the violence of her reseoboent, tell 
Uiat traitor to keep out of my sight. Tell him, I 
forbid him ever to appear before me again. And, 
tell him, added she, with a sigh that shook har 
whole tender frame, all the blood in his body is too 
litde to wash away his guilt, or to pacify my in-r 
dignation. Then hastily turning away, she ran 
towards her other attendants, whb were at some 
distance ; and, joinmg her women, proceeded di- 
rectly home. Mr. Glanville, amazed at tbh action, 
was making after her as fist as he could, when 
Lucy, crossing in his way, cried out to him to stop. 
My lady, said she, bid me tell you, traitor Hey- 
day ! interrupted Glanville, what the devil does the 
kitI mean t 

Fray,'sir, said she, let me deliver my n 
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I shall foi^et, if yoa speak to me till I have said it 
all. Stay, let me see, what cornea next ?— No more 
traitor, I hope, said Glaaville. — No, sir, said Lucy; 
but there vas something about washing in blooa, 
and you must keep out of her sight, and not ap- 
pear before the natioD. Ob, dear! I have foigot 
■t half: my lady was in such a piteous taking, I 
forgot it, I believe, aa soon as she said it. What 
^all I do t — No matter, said Glanrille, I'll overtake 
ber, and ask. — No, no, sir, said Luey ; pray don't do 
that, sir! my lady will be very'angry. I'll venture 
to ask her to tell me over again, and come back 
and let you know it. — Biit tell me, replied Glan- 
Tille, was any thing the matter with your lady? 
She was in a piteous taking, you saj? — Oh, 
dear ! yes, sir, said Lucy ; but I was not bid to 
say any thing about that. To be sure, my lady 
did cry sadly, and sighed as if ber heart would 
break; bat 1 don't know what was the matter with 
her. — Well, sud GUnville, excessively shocked at 
this iotetligence, go to your lady: [ am going 
b<mie : yoa may bring me her message to my own 
aparbnent Lucy did as she was desired; and 
Mr. Glanville, impatient as he was to unravel the - 
mystery, yet dreading lest his presence should make 
Arabella be guilty of some extravagance before the 
servants who were with her, he followed slowly after 
her, resolving, if possible, to procure a private in- 
terview with (he lovely vbionary, for whose sorrow, 
though be suspected it was owing to some ridiculous 
cause, be could not help being affected. 
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CHAPTER VI, 

biet much plainer than the former. 

AllABBUiA, who hod walked u fut u her leg» 
would carry her, got home b^oie Lucy could over- 
take her, and, retiring to her chamber, gave way to 
a fresh burst of grief, luid bevailed Hbt infidelity of 
Glaanlle in terms befitting a Clelia or Mandane. 
Ab soon aa she saw Lucy enter, she started Iroin 
her chair with great emotion. Thou comest, said 
she, I know, to iatercede for that uDgrateAil. man, 
whose infidelity I am weak eoough to laotent ; but 
open not thy moutfa, I charge thee, in hia defence. 
— No, indeed, madam 1 said Lucy. — Nor bring me 
any account of his tean, his desperation, or his 
despair, said Arabclk ; sbce, questionless, be will 
feign them all to deceive me. — Here Glanville, who 
bad watched Lusy's coming, and bad followed her 
into Arabella's apartment, appeared at the. door. 
Oh, Heavens ! cried AraheUa, lilting up her fine 
^es, can it be that this disleyal man, nnawed by 
the discovery of his gnilt, again presumes to ap- 
proadi me ? — D«iKst cousin, said QlanviUe, what 
IS (he meaning of alt this t How have I distrfriiged 
you ? What is my ofienee \ I beseech you, teil me. 
— Ask the inconstant Ariameaes, repU^ Arabella, 
the offence of the uugratefiil Glanville. The be- 
tiayer of Cynecia can bast answer that question to 
the deceiver of Arabella ; and the guilt of the one 
can only be compared to the crimes of the other. — 
Good God ! interrupted Mr. Glanville, fretting ex- 
cessively, what am I to understand by all this ? On 
my soul, madam, I don't know the me&ning of oue 
word you say. — Oh, dissembler [ said Arabella, is 
it thus that thou wouldest impose upon my incre- 
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dnBtyf Docs not the name of Ariunenes make 
thee tmnble, dies? And, cant thon heat that of 
C^eeia withoM cimfaMoii ? 

Dear Lady Bella, said Olanrille, smiling;, what 
sire these names to me ? — False miui I interrupted 
Arabella, doat thsa presiime to aport with thy 
crinKB, then 7 Are not tbe treacheries of Aria- 
menea the crimes of Qtaanlle 7 Could ArjameBes 
be fidse to the priDcets of Gaul, and can GhtuTille 
be innocent towards Arabia ? 

Mr. QlanrUle, who had never heard h«r, hi his 
opinion, talk so ridtcalonsly before, was so aOaxeit 
at the incomprehensible stuff she ottered with bo 
roucb emotion, that he began to fear her uitdlects 
were really touched. This tbongifat gave him a con- 
cern tbpt spread itself in a moment over his connte- 
nance. ' He gazed on her with a fixed attention, 
dreading, yet wishing she would speak again; 
equally divided between his hopes tiiat her next 
flpeech vonld remove his suspicion and his fears, or 
that it might more confirm tiiem. Arabella, taking 
notice of his pennve posture, turned away bat 
head, lest, by beholding him, she should rdent, 
and treat him with less severity tiian she had in- 
tended, making at the same time a sign to him 
to be gone. — Indeed, Lady Bella, said Olanrille, 
who nnderstood her perfectly well, I cannot leave 
you in this temper. I must know how I have been 
BO unfortunate as to offend you. Arabella, no longer 
able to contun henelf, burst into (ears at this 
qaeation : with one hand she made repeated signs 
to him to be gone t with the o^er sne held her 
handkerchief to her M-es, vexed and ashamed of her 
weakness. Bnt Mr. Olanrille, excessively shocked 
at this sight, instead of leaving her, threw himsdf 
on his kneea before her, and taking her hand, which 
he tendeiiy pressed to his lips— Good Qod ! my 
X 2 -..nuyiu 
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deafeat cousm, taid he, how you distract me by 
this b^aviour 1 Sure aometiiing extraordinary must 
be the matter. What can it be that thus afflicte 
you ? Am I the cause of theae tears ? Can I iiare 
offended you so much? Speak, dear madam ! let 
me know my crime. Yet, may I perish if I am 
conscious of Any towards you I — Disloval man 1 said 
Arabella, disengagii^; her band from nts, does then 
the crime of Ariamenes seem so li^t in thy appre- 
hension, that thou canst hope to be thought inno- 
cent by Arabella 7 No, no, ungrateful man t the 
unfortunate Cynecia shall have no cause to say that 
I will triumph in her spoils. I myself will be the 
minister of her revenge ; and Glanviile shall svffer 
for the crime of Ariamenes. — Who the devil is this 
Ariamenes? cried Glanville, rising in a passion; 
and why am I to suffer for his crime, prav ? For 
Heavui's sake, dear cousin, dtm't let your imagina- 
tion wander thus. Upon my soul, I don't believe 
there is any such person as Ariamenes in the world. 
— Vile equivocator ! said Arabella ; Ariamene*, 
though dead to Cynecia, is alive to ^e deluded 
Arabella. The crimes of Ariamenes are the guUt 
of OlauviUe: and if the one has made himself nn- 
wortbji of the princess of Gaul, by his pnfidy aw) 
ingratitude, the other, by his baseness and deceit, 
merits nothing but contempt and detestation trom 
Arabella. 

Frenzy, by my soul ! cried Glanville, matteringly 
between his teeu: this b downright frensy. What 
riiatl I do? — Hence from my presence, resumed 
Arabella, false and ungratefbl man 1 Persecnte me 
no more with the hate^l offers of thy love. From 
tiiis moment I banish thee fknn my thoughts for 
ever ; and neither as Glanville nor as Ariamenes 
will 1 ever behoM thee more. — Stay, dear cousb. 
'said Glanville, holding her, (for she was endeavour- 
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ing to nuh by him, unwilling he should see the 
tears that had overspread her f&ce aa she pronounced 
tiiose words): hear me, I beg you, but one word. 
Who Is it you mean by Ariamenes? Is it me? 
Tell me, madam, 1 beseech you. This Is some hor- 
rid mistake. You have been imposed upon bjr some 
villainous artifice. Speak, dear Lady Bella! Is it 
me you mean' by Ariamenes? tor so your last 
words seemed to hint. — Arabella, without regard- 
ing what he said, struggled violently to forte her 
hand from his ; and, finding him still earnest to 
detain her, told him, with an enraged voice, tliat 
she Would call for help, if he did not unlmnd lier 
dhredtly. Poor Glanville, at this menace, submis- 
sively dropt her hand ; and the moment she was 
firee, she flew ont of the room, and locking hetseif 
«p in her closet, sent her commands to him by one 
of her women, whom she called to her, to leave her 
apartment immediately. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Containing inderd no great matters, but being a 

prelude to greater. 
Mr. Glanville, who had stood fixed like a statue in 
the place where Arabetht had left him, was roused 
by this message, which, though palliated a little by 
the girl that delivered it, who was not quite so 
punctual as Lucy, nevertheless filled him with ex- 
treme con fasion. He obeyed, however, immediately, 
and retiring to his own apartment, endeavoured 
to recal to his memory alt Lady Bella had said. 
The ambiguity of her style, which bad led him into 
a suspicion he had never entertained - before, hf 
X 3 ^.uuyiu 
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last words had partly explained, if, as he understood 
she did, tifae meaat him by AiiameoeB. Taking 
thb for ^nted, be easily conceived some plot, 
grounded on her romantic notions, had been laid, 
to prepossess her against him. 

Sir Geoi^e's behaviour to her rushed that mo- 
ment into his thoughts. He instantly recollected aU 
his fooleries, his history, his letter, his conversa- 
tion, all apparently copied fivm those books she 
was BO fond of, and probably done with a view to 
some other design upon her. These teflectioDs, 
.joined to his new awakened suspicions that he was 
in love with her, convinced him he was the author 
of their present misunderstanding ; and ^at he had 
imposed some new fallacy upon Arabella, in order 
to promote a quarrel between &em. Fired almost 
to madness at this thought, he stamped about his 
room, vowii^ revenge upon Sir Greoige, execrating 
romances, and cursing his own stupidity, for not 
discovering Sir George was his rival, and, knowing 
his plotting talent, not providing against his arti- 
fices. His first resolutions were, to set i^nt imme- 
diately for Sir George's seat, and force him to con- 
fess the part he had acted against him : but a mo- 
ment's consideration convinced him, that was' not 
the most probable place to find him in, since it was 
much more likely he was waiting the success of 
his schemes in London, or perhaps at lUchmond. 
Next to satiating his vengeance, the pleasure of 
detecting him in such a manner, thai he could 
not possibly deny or palliate his guilt, was nearest 
his heart. 

He resolved, therefore, to give it out that he was 
gone to London, to make Lady Bella believe it was 
in obedience to her commands that be bad left her, 
with a purpose not to return till he bad cleared bis 
innocence ;. hut, in reality, to conceal himself in 
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his own apartment, and aee what efiectahis reputed 
absence would produce. Having thus taken his 
resolution, he sent for Mr. Roberts, his father's 
steward, to whose care he had entrusted Lady Bella 
in her retiremeat, and acquainting him wiUi part 
of his apprehensions with regard to Sir George's 
attempt upon his cousin, he imparted to him his 
design of staying concealed there, in order to dis- 
cover more effectually those attempls, and to pre- 
serve Lady Bella from any consequence of them, 
Mr. Roberta approved of bis design, and assured 
him of his vigilance and care, both in concealing 
his stay, and also in. giving him notice of every 
thing that passed. Mr. Glaaville then wrote a short 
billet to Arabella, expressing his grief for her dis- 
pleasure, his departure in obedience to her aider», 
and his resolution not to appear in her preaeace 
till he could give her convincing proob of his inno- 
cence. This letter he sent by Roberts, which Ara- ' 
bella condescended to read, but would Return no 
answer. Mr. Glanville then maunting (hs' horse, 
which Roberts had ordered to be got ready, rode 
away, and leaving him at a house he sometimes put 
up at, returned on foot, and was let in by Mr. Ro- 
berts at the garden-door, and conducted unseen to 
his chamber. While be passed that night, and 
great part of the next day, meditating on the 
treachery of Sir George, and soothing his uneasiness 
with the hopes of revenge; Arabella, not less dis- 
quieted, musing on the infidelity of her lover, the , 
despair of Cynecin, and the impossibiUty of her ever 
being happy ; then ransacking her memory for in- 
stances in her romances of ladies equally unfortunate 
with herself, she would sometimes compare herself 
to one lady, sometimes to another, adapting their 
sentiments, and making use of their language in 
ber complaints. Great part of the day being spent 
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in this manner, the uneasy restlessness of her ihilid 
made her wish to see Cynecia again. She longed 
to ask her a hundred questions about the unfaithful 
Ariamenes, which tiie suddenness of her departnre, 
and her own astonishment, prevented her from 
doing, when she made that fatal discovery, which 
had cost her so much uneasiness. 

Sometimes a faint hope would arise in her mind, 
that Cynecia might be mistaken, tiirougfa the great 
resemhlance that ihOBsibly was between Anamenes 
and Olanville. She remembered that Mandane had 
been deceived by the likcneas of Cyrus to Spitridates : 
and concluded Uiat illustrious prince inconstant, be- 
cause Spitridates, whom she took for Cyrus, saw her 
carried away without offering to rescue her. Dwell- 
ing with eagerness upon this thought, because it 
amirded her a temporary relief from others more 
tormenting, she resolved to go to the park, though 
eke had but little hopes of finding Cynecia there ; 
supposing it but too probable that the disturbance 
which the sight, or fancied sight, of Ariamenes had 
given her, would confine her for some days to her 
chamber. Yet, however small the probability was 
of meeting with her, she could not resist the impa- 
tient desire she felt of going to seek her. Dis- 
pensing, therefore, with the attenduice of any 
oUter servant bnt Lucy, she left her apartment, 
with a design of resuming her usual walk, when 
she was met, at her stepping out of the door, by 

lady L 's three daughters (who had visited her 

during her reaidence at Richmond), and another 
young lady. These ladles, who, to vary the scene 
of dieir rural diversions, were going to cross over 
to Twickenham, and walk there, pressed Lady Bella 
to accompany them. Our melancholy heroine re- 
fused Aem at first; but, upon their repeated Impor- 
tunity, recollectiDg that the piucess of Oaul haA 
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iaformed her she ieaided> there, she oonseoted to 
go, iQ hopes some favourable chance might bring 
her in their waj, or discover the place of her re- 
tseat, when she could easily find some excuse for 
leaving her companions and going to her. Mr. 
Roberta, who, accordin); to his instructioiis, nar- 
rowly watched Arabella's motions, finding; she did 
not command his attendance as usual, resolved 
however to be privately of this party. He had but 
just time to run up and acquaint Mr. Glanville, and 
then followed the ladies at a distance, who, takii^ 
boat, passed over to Twickeoham, which he alut 
did as 8o6n as he saw them lauded. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

Which acqitainU the reader with two very txlra^ 
ordinary accident*. 

Mr. Glanville, who did not doubt but Roberts 
would bring him some intelligence, sat waiting with 
mnxious impatience for hia return. The evening 
drew on a pace, he numbered the hours, and be- 
gan to griDw uneasy at Arabella's long stay. His 
chamber- window looking into the garden, he 
thought he saw his cousin, covered with her veil 
as usual, hastan dovm one of the walb. His heart 
leaned at this transient view : he thiew up the sash, 
ana^looking out, saw her very plainly strike into a 
cross-walk, and a moment after saw Sir Geoige, 
• who came out of a little summer-house, at her feet. 
Transported with rage at this sight, be snatched up ' 
his sword, flew down the stairs into the garden, . 
and came running like a madman up the walk in 
which the lovers were. The lady observing him 
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first, for ^ir Oeoi^e'a 4)ack was tbwarda hiiii, 
shrieked aloud, and Dot knowing what she did, 
ran towards the house, crying for help, and came 
back as fast, yetiiot time enough to prerent mis- 
chief: for Mr. GlEUiTSIe, actuated hy an irresistible 
fury, ciied out to Sir Geoi^e to defend himself, who 
had but just time to draw his sword, and make an 
ineffectual pass at Mr. GlafrriHe, When he received 
his into his body, and fell to the ground. 

Mr. Otanville losing his resentment, insensibly, 
at the sight of bis rivaTs blood, threw down bis 
sword, and endeaToared to support him ; while the 
lady, who had lost her veil in running, and, to tb^ 
great astoniBhment of Mr. Glanville, proved to be 
his sister, came up to them with tears and excla- 
mations, blaming herself for all that had happened. 
Mr. Glanville, with a heart throbbing with remorse 
for what he bad done, gazed on his sister with an 
accusing look, as she hnng over the wounded ba- 
ronet with streaming eyes, sometimes wringing her 
hands, then clasping them ti^ether in an agony of 
grief. Sir Geoi^e, having strength enough left to 
observe ber discvder, and the generous coDcen of 
Glanville, who, holding him in his arms, entreated 
his sister to send for proper assistance, DearCharles, 
said he, you are too kind : I have used you very ill : 
I have deserved my death from your hand. You 
know not what I have been base enougb to prac- 
tise agEUDst yon. If I can but live to clear you In- 
nocence to Lady Bella, and free you from the con- 
sequence of this action, I shall die satisfied. — His 
strength failing him at these words, he fainted 
away in Mr. Glanville's arms ; who, though now 
convinced of his treachery, was extremely shocked 
at the condition he saw him in. Miss GlanvUte re- 
newing her tears and exclamations at this sight, he 
was obliged to lay Sir Geoi^e gently upon thi 
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gfquiiil, and ran to find out eotoebody to seod forn 
aui^eoD, and to help him to convey bim into the 
liotue- In his way he was met by Mr. Roberta, 
who was cooling to seek him ; and, witb a look of 
tenor and cDofuMon, told him I^dy Bella wbb 
iMought borne extremely iU — that her life had been 
in danger, and that tbewaa-but just recovered from 
a terrible fainting fit. Mr. GlanviUe, though greatly 
alarmed at this news, forgot not to take all possible 
care of Sir Geoi^ ; directing Roberts to get some 
person to cairy him into tbe h^use,. and giving him 
«rders to procure proper aiaistaace, flew to Lady 
Bella's uwrlmeot. Her women had just put her to 
bed, lavmg aa in a strong deliiium. Mr. Glanvtlle 
approacbed her, and finding she wa* in a violent 
fever, dispatched a man and boree immediately to 
town, to get physicians, and to acquaint bis father 
with what bad bappeaed. Mr. Roberts, upon the 
surgeon's report, tDat Sir George was not mor- 
tally wounded, came to inform him of this good 
news; but be found bim incapable of hsteniog to 
bim, and in agonies not to be expressed. It was 
witb difficulty tbey forced him out of Arabella's- 
chamber into bis own ; where, throwing himself 
4ipon his bed, be lefWd to see or speak to any 
body, till he was told Sir Charles and the physicians 
were arrived. He then ran eageriy to bear their 
opinions of hu beloved cou«o, which be soon dis- 
covered, by their significant gestures and balf-pio- 
Kounced words, to be very bad. They comforted 
,him, however, witb hopes that she might recover ; 
and.inustingupon her being kept very quiet, obliged 
bim to quit the room. While all the necessary 
methods were taken to abate the violence of tbe 
disease. Sir Charles, who had been informed by 
bis steward of bis son's duel with Sir Georee, was 
amazed to the last degree at two such terrible acci- 
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dents. Haviag; seen hU son to hb chamber, mA 
recommended him to be patieot and composed, ho 
went to viait the young baronet ; and was not a 
little sorpriaed to find his daughter sitting at his 
bed's hrad, with all the appearance of a vblent 
affliction. Indeed, Miss Glannlle'a cues were so 
wholly engt^Msed by Str George, that she hardly 
ever uoQght of her cousin Aiabdla, and had jnst 
stept bto her chamber while the aurgeona were 
dressing Sir George's wound, and renewed her at- 
tendance upon him aa aoon as that was over. 

Miss Glanville, however, thought proper to make 
some Qrifling excuses (o her father for her solicitude 
about Sir Georse. And the young baronet, on 
whom the fear of death produced its usual effects, 
and made him extremely concerned for the errors 
of bis past life, and very desirous of atoning for 
Ibem, if possible, assured Sir Charles, that if he 
lived, he would offer himself to bis acceptance for a 
son-in-law; dedanng that be bad basdy trifled 
wiUi the esteem of his danghter, but that she had 
wholly aubdued him to herself bv her foi^vmg ten- 
derness. Sir Charles was very desirous of knowing 
the occasion of his quarrel with his son ; but Sir 
George was too weak to hold any ferther conversa- 
tUHi ; upon which. Sir Charles, after a short visit, 
retired, taking Miss Glanville along with him. 

Tliat the reader, whose imagination is no doubt 
upon the stretch to conceive the meaning of these 
two extraordinary incidents, may be left no longer 
in suspense, we think proper to explain them both 
in the following chapter, that we may in the next 
pursue our history without interruption. 
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CHAPTOl IX. 



Which mil be ftnaid to contain information ai- 
tolnteiy nrceuary for the right understanding 
of this history. 

Odr fair and afflicted heroine, accompanied by tbe 
ladies we have mentioned, having crossed the river, 
pursued their walk upon its winding banks, euter- 
tainiug themselves with the usual topics of conver- 
sation among young ladies, suck as their ninniogs 
aad losings at brag, the prices of silks, the newest 
tashions, the best hair-cutter, the scandal at the last 
assembly, &c. Arabella was so disgusted with this 
(as she thought) in8i[Hd discourse, which gave no 
relief to the anxiety of tier mind, but added a 
kiud of fretfulness and impatience to her grief, tbat 
she resolved to quit them, and with Lucy to go in 
quest of the princess of Gaul's retreat. The ladies, 
however, insisted upon her noCleaving them ; and 
hei excuse that she was going iu search of an un- 
fortuuate unknown, for whom she had vowed a 
fnendship, made them all immediately resolve to 
accompany her, extremely diverted with the od- 
di^ of the design, aod sacrificing her to their mir^ 
by sly leers, whispers, stifled laughs, and'a thou- 
sand little sprightly sallies, of which the disconsolate 
Arabella took net notice, so deeply were her thoughts 
engaged. — ^Though she knew not which way to 
direct .her steps, yet coacluding the melancholy 
Cyaecia would certainly choose some very solitary 
place for her lesidtnce, tbe rambled %bout among 
tbe least frequented paths, followed by the young 
Ixdies, who aidealJy desired to see this unfortunate 
uakaown; though, at Arabella's earnest request, 
they promised not to shew themselves to the tady, 
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who, she informed them, for very urgent reasons, 
was obliged to keep herself concealed. Fatiguing 
aa this ramble was to thedelicatespirits of Arabella's 
companions, they were enabled to support it by 
the diversioD ber behaviour afforded them. Every 
peasant she met, she inquired if a beautiful lady, 
disguised, did not dwell somewhere thereabout. To 
Bojoe she gave a description of her person, to others 
^l^ account of the domestics (bat were with her ; 
■ot forgetting her dress, her melancho^, and the 
great care sbe took to keep herself concealed. These 
strange' inquiries, with the ttmnge language in 
which they were made, not a little surprised the 
good people to whom she addressed herself; yet, 
moved to re«pect by the majestic loveUness of her 
person, they answered her in the negative, without 
any mixture of scoff and impertinence. 

How unfavourable is chance, said Arabella, &et- 
lii^ at the disappointment, to persons who have 
any reliance upon it ! This lady that 1 have been 
in search of so long without success, may probably 
be found by others who do not seek her, whose pre- 
Beace she may wish to avoid, yet not be able. — ^The 
young ladies, biding it grow late, expressed their 
apprehensions of being without any attendants, and 
desired Arabella to give over her search for that 
day. Arabella, at this faint of danger, inquired 
very earnestly if they apprehended any attempts to 
carry them away ; and, without sta^g for an an- 
swer, ui^ed them to walk home as nist as possible, 
apologizing for the danger into which she had 
40 indiscreetly drawn both them and heraelf ; yet 
added her Hopes, that, if any attempts should be 
made upon their Uber^, some generous cavalier 
would pass by who would rescue tbem: a thing 
BO common, that they had do reason to despair 
of it. 
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Arabella, constniiiig the silence with which her 
companions heard these assurances into a doubt of 
their being so favoured by fortune, proceeded to in- 
fonii them of several instances wherein ladies met 
with unexpected relief and deliverance from ra- 
vishers. She roentioaed particularly the rescue of 
Statira by her own brother, whom she ima^ned 
for many years dead ; that of the princess Bere- 
nice, by an absolute stranger; and many others, 
whose names, characters, and adventures, she oc- 
casionally rau over; — all which the yoang ladies 
heard with inconceivable astonishment : and the 
detail had such an effect upon Arabella's imag;ina- 
tion, bewildered as it was in the follies of romances, ^ 
tfaa^ espying three or fonr horsemen riding along 
the road toinirds Aeni, she iramediatdy concluded 
they would be-all seized and carried off. Possessed 
witti this belief, she uttered a loud cry, and flew to 
the water-side; which alannmg the ladies, who 
could not imagine what was the matter, they ran 
after her as fast as possible. Arabella stopped when 
she came to the water-side, «nd looking round 
about, and not perceiving any boat to waft them 
over to Richmond, a thought suddenly darted into 
her mind, worthy those ingeniouB books which gave 
it birth. Timing therefore to the ladies, who all 
at once were intjuiring tbe cause of her fright— ^It 
is now, my fuir companionB, said she, witn a so- 
lemn accent, that the Destinies have fiirnished yon 
with an opportunity of diapiaying, in a manner 
truly heroic, the anblimity of your virtue, and tlie 
grandeur of your courage, to the world. The ac- 
tion we have it in our power to perform will im- 
mortalize our fame, and raise us to a pitch of glory 
equal to that of the renowned Clelia herself. Like 
her, we may expect statues erected to our honour ; 
like her, be proposed as patterns to heroines in en- 
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■uin^asei; and tike her, perhaps, meet wiA seep- 
tres and crowns for oui reward. What that beau- 
teous Roman lady performed to preserve herself 
from violatioD by the impious Sextus, let ua imitate, 
to avoid the violeDce our intended ravisbers yonder 
come to offer us. Fortune, who has thrown us 
into this exigence, presents us the means of glori- 
ously escaping ; and the adrairatiou and esteem of 
all ages to come, will be the recompeace of our no- 
ble daring. Once more, my fair compaoiouB, if 
your honour be dear to yo.u, if an immortal glory 
be worth your seeking, follow the esample I sbalt 
set you, and equal, with me, the Roman Clelia. 

Saying this, she pLui^ed into the Thames, in- 
tending to swim over it, as Clelia did the Tyber. 
The young ladies, who had listened with silent 
astonishment at the long speech she had made them, 
the purport of which not one of them understood, 
screamed out aloud at this horrid spectacle, and 
wringing their hands, ran backwards and forwards, 
Lke distracted persons, crying for help. Lucy tore 
her hair, and was in the utmost agony of grief; 
when Mr. Roberta, who, as we have sud before, 
kept them always in sight, having observed Ara- 
bella running towards the wat«r-siae, followed them 
as fast as he could, and came up time enough to 
see her frantic action. Jumping into the river im- 
medialeiy after her, he caught hold of her gown, 
and drew her after him to the shore. A boat that 
instant appearing, he put her into it, senseless, and 
to all appearance dead. He and Lucy supporting 
her, they were wafted over in a few moments to the 
other side.^ Her house being near the river, Mr. 
Roberts carried her in his arms to it ; and as soon 
as he saw her shew signs of returobg life, left her to 
the care of the women, who made haale to put her 
into a warm bed, and ran to find out Mr. GlanviUe, as 
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\re have related. — ^There remains now only to ac- 
count for Sir George and Misa OlanviUc's sudden 
appearance, which happened, gentle reader, ex- 
actly a> follows. Miss Glanville having set out 
pretty late ill the afternoon, with a design of stay- 
ing all night at Richmond, as her chaise drove up 
Kew-lane, saw one of her cousin's women, Debo- 
rah by name, taUdng to a gentleman, whom, not- 
withstanding the disguise of a faorae-nian's coat, and 
a hat slouched over his lace, she knew to be Sir 
Geoi^e Bellmour. This sight alarmed her jealousy, 
and renewed all her former snspicions that her cou- 
sio's-charms rivalled hers in his heart. As soon aa 
she alighted, finding Arabella was not at home, she 
retired in great anguish of mind to her chamber, 
revolving in her mind every particular of Str George's 
behaviour to her cousin in the country; and finding 
Dew cause for suspicion in every thmg she recol- 
lected, and reflecting upon the disguise in which 
she saw him, and his conference with her woman, 
she concluded that herself had all along been the 
dupe of his artifice, and her cousin Ihe real object 
of his love. This thought throwing her into an 
extremity of rage, all her tenderest emotions were 
lost in the desire of revenge. She imagined to her- 
. self so much pleasure from exposing his treachery, 
and putting it out of his power to deny it, that she 
resolved, whatever it cost her, to have that satisfac- 
tion. Supposing, therefore, Deborah was now re- 
turned, she rung her bell, and commanded her at- 
tendance on her in her chamber. The stem brow 
with which she received her, firigbtened the girl, 
conscious of her guilt, into a disposition to confess 
all, even before she was taxed with any thing. 

Miss GlaaviUe saw her terror, and endeavoured 
to heighten it, by entering at once into complaints 
aiid exclamations against her, tfaieateniiig; to ac 
Y 3. '^.uuyiu 
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quaint bn fstber with her plots to betray lier lady, 
and assuring ber of a very severe puaiithment for 
her treacbei^. The girl, terrified extremely at these 
meaaces, begged Misa GlanviUe, with tean, \o for- 
give her, and not to acquaint Sir Charles or her 
lady nitb her liiult; adding, that ahe would con- 
feaa all, and never while she lived do such a thing 
again. 

Miss Glaaville would make her no promises, but 
urged her to confess ; upon which Deborah, sob- 
bing, ovrned, that for the sake of tht present Sir 
George bad made her, she congented to meet him 
privately, from time to time, and give him an ac- 
count uf every thing that passed with re^rd to 
her lady, not thinking there was any hann in it; — 
that, according tu his desires, she had constantlyac- 
qusintcH hisi with all her lady's motions, when and 
where she went, how she and Mr. Glanville agreed, 
and a hundred other things which he inquired 
about ;— that that day, in particular, he had entreat- 
ed her to procure him the means of an inlerview 
with ber lady, if possible ; and underatandmg Mr. 
Glanville was not at Richmond, she bad let him pri- 
vately into the garden, where she hoped to prevail 
upon her lady to go. — Whatt said Miss Glanville, 
surprised, is Sir Geoige waiting for my cousin iu 
the ffarden, then I — Yes, indeed, madam, said De- 
borah; but I'll go and tell him to wait no longer; 
and never speak to him again, if your ladyship will 
but be pleased to forgive me. Miss Glanville, hav- 
ing taken her resolution, not only promised Debo- 
rah het pardon, but also a reward, provided she 
would contrive it so, thatshe might meet SirGeurge 
instead of her cousin. The girl, having the true 
chambermaid spirit of intrigue in her, immediately 
proposed her putting on one of her lady's veils, 
which, aa it was now the close of the evening. 
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would di^^BC her sufficiently; to which Miss Glan- 
ville. transported with the thoug;hts of thus having an 
opportunity of conviDcipg Sir George of his perfidy, 
and reproBchiag him foi it, conaeated, aad bid her 
bring it without beiag observed into her chamber. 
Deborah informing her that Sir George was con- 
cealed in the summer-house, as soon aa she had 
equipped herself with Arabella's veil, she went Into 
the walk that led to it; and Sir Geo^e, believing 
het to be that lady, hastened to throw hinnself at 
her feet, and had scarce got through half a speech 
he had studied for the purpose, when Mr. Glonvills 
gave a fatal interruption to hia heroics, in the maoo 
ner we have dready related. 



CHAPTER X. 

A thort chapter indeed, but Jult of matter. 

RlCHUONDwaanow a scene of the utmost conftisitni 
and distress. Arabella's fever was risen to such a 
height, that she was given over by the physicians ; 
and Sir Geoige's wounds, though not judged mortal 
at first, yet, by the great effusion of blood, had left 
him in so weak a condition, that he was thought to 
be ia gjeat danger. Sir Charles, almost distracted 
with the fears of the death of Sir George, entreated 
bis son to quit the kingdom : but Mr. Glanville, 
protesting he would rather die than leave Arabella 
in that illness, he was obliged to give bail for hb 
apearance, in case Sir George died ; this affair, not- 
withstanding all endeavours to prevent it, having 
made a great noise. Poor Sir Charles, oppressed 
as he was with the weight of all these calamities, 
was yet obliged to labour incessantly to keep up the 
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spirits of his srfn and daughter. The settled despair 
of the one, and the silent grief of the otber, cut aim 
to the heart. He emitted no arguments his pater- 
nal alTection su^ested to him, to moderate their 
affliction. Mr. Olauville often endeavoured to as- 
Bome a composure he nas very for from feeling, in 
order to satisfy his fether. But Miss Glanviile, 
looking npon herself to be the cause of Sir George's 
misfortune, declared she should be miserable all her 
life, if he died, 

Arabella, in her lucid intervals, being sensible of 
her danger, prepared for death with great piety and 
constancy of mind, having solemnly assured Mr. 
Glanviile of her forgiveness, who would not at that 
time enter into an explanation of the affair which 
had given her offence, for fear of perplexing her. 
She permitted his presence often in her chamber, 
and desired, with great earnestness, the assistance of 
some worthy divine in her preparations for death. 
The pious and learned Doctor — ■, at Sir Charles's 
intimation of his niece's desire, came twice a day to 
attend her. Her fever, by a favourable crisis, and 
the great skill of her physicians, left her in a fort- 
ni^t; but this violent distemper had made such a 
ravage in her delicate constitution, and reduced her 
so low, that there seemed very little probability of 

her recovery. Doctor , in whom her unfeigned 

piety, her uncommon firmness of mind, had created 
a great esteem and tenderness for her, took all op- 
portunities of comforting, exhorting, and praying by 
her. The occasion of her illness being the subject 
of every body's conversation at Itichmond, he gently 
hinted it to her, and urged her to explain her rea- 
sons for BO extravagant an action. In the divine 
frame Arabella Was then in, this action appeared 
to her tash and vain-glorious, and she acknow- 
ledged it to be so to her pious monitor ; yet she 
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■elated the motives which induced her to it, the dui 
ger she was in of heb^ carried away, the parity of 
her circumstancei then with Clelia, aod her emulouB 
desire of doing as much to preserve her honour as 
that renowned .Roman lady did for hers. The good 
doctor was extremely surprised at tbb discourse ; 
he was beginning to think her again delirious : but 
Arabella addol to this account such sensible reason- 
ing on the nature of iJiat fondness for fame which 
prompted her to so rash an undertaking, the doctor 
left her in strange embarrassment, not knowing how 
to account for a mind at once so enlightened and 
80 ridiculous. Mr. Glanville meeting him as he 
came out of her chamber, the doctor took this op- 
portunity to acknowledge the difficulties Arabella's 
mconaiatent discourse bad thrown him into. Mr. 
Glanville taking him Into his own apartment, en- 
plained the nature of that seeming inconsistency, and 
expatiated at lat^e upon the disorders romances had 
occasioned in her imagination ; several instances of 
which he recounted and filled the doctor with the 
greatest astonishment and concern. He lamented 
pathetically the ruin such a ridiculous study had 
brought on so noble a mind; and assured Mr. Glau' 
ville he would spare no endeavours to rescue it from 
BO shocking a delusion. Mr. Glanville thanked him 
for his good design, with a transport which his fears 
for his cousin's danger almost mingled with tears ; 
and the doctor and he agreed to exjteet, for some 
few days longer, an alteratioil for the better, in the 
be^th of her body, before he attempted the cure 
of her mind. Mr. Glantille's extreme anxiety had 
made him in appearance neglect the repentant Sir 
Oeoi^e, contenting himself vrith constantly sending 
twice a day to inquire after his health, but had not 
yet visited him. No sooner had the physicians de- 
clared that Arabella was no longer in dai^;er, thaa 
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his mind, being freed from that tonDeating load of 
Btispenae, under which it bad laboured while her 
recoveiy was yet doubtful, he went to Sir George's 
chamber, who, by reason of his weakness, though he 
was also upon toe recoven, still kept his bed. Sir 
George, though he ardently wished to see him, yet, 
conscious of the injuries be had both done and 
designed him, could not receive bis visit without 
extreme confusion : but entering into the cause of 
their quarrel, as soon as be was able to speak, he 
freely acknowledged his fault, and all the steps be 
bad taken to supplant him in Arabella's afiectioa. 
Mr. Glanville, understanding, by this means, that he 
had bribed a young actress to personate a princess 
forsaken by him, and bad taught her all that heap 
of absurdity with which she had imposed upon 
Arabella, as bas been related, desired only, by way 
of reparation, that when his cousin was in a condi- 
tion to be spoken to upon the subject, he would 
condescend to own the fraud to her; which Sir 
George faithiully promising, an act of oblivion 
passed on Mr. Glanville'a side for all former inju- 
ries, and a solemn assurance from Sir Geoi^e of 
inviolable friendship for the future ; — an assurance, 
however, which Mr. Glanville would willingly have 
dispensed with; for though not of a vindictive tem- 
per, it was one of bis maxims, that a man who had 
once betrayed him, it would be an error in policy 
ever to trust again. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Behg, in the author'i tminian, the bett chapter in 
Ihit hiitory. 

The good divine, who had the cure of Arabella's 
mind greatiy at heart, bo Booner perceived that the 
health of her body was almost restored, and that 
he might talk to her without the fear of any io- 
Gonvenience, than he introduced the subject of her 
throwing herself into the river, whidi he had before 
l^htly touched upon, and still declared himself 
dissatisfied with. Arabella, now more disposed to 
defend this point, than when languishing under the 
pressure of pain, and dejection of mind, endea- 
voured, by arguments founded upon romantic he- 
roism, to prove, that it was uot only teaaonable and 
just, but also great and glorious, and exactly con- 
formable to the rules of heroic virtue. The doctor 
listened to her with a mixed emotion, between pity, 
reverence, and amazement: and though in the per- 
formance of his offices he had been accustomed to 
accommodate hia notions to every understanding,, 
and had, therefore, accumulated a great variety of 
topics and illustrations; yet he tbund himself now 
engaged in a controversy for which he was not so 
well prepared as he imagined, and was at a loss 
for some leading pnnciple, by which he might in- 
troduce bis reasonings, and begin his confutation. 
Though he saw much to praise in her discourse, be 
was afraid of con^rmii^ her obstinacy by com- 
mendation; and though he also found much to 
blame, he dreaded to give pain to a deUcacy he 
revered. Perceiving, however, that Arabella was 
ailent, as if expecting his reply, he resolved not to 
bring npoa himself the guilt of abandwiiog her ta 
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her mistake, and the necessity of speBking, forced 

faim to find aamething to say. 

Though it is not easy, madam, said he, for any 
one that has the honour of conversing with your 
ladyship, to preserve his attention free from any 
other idea than such as your discourse tends imme- 
diately to impress, yet I haye not been able, while 
yon was speaking, to refrain from some very mor- 
tifying reflections on the imperfection of all human 
happinees, and the uncertain consequences of all 
tboK advantages which we think Ourselves not only 
at liberty to desire, but obliged to cultivate. — 
Though 1 have known some dangers and distresses, 
replit^ Arabella, gravely, yet I did not imagine 
myself such a mirror of caUniity as could not be 
seen without concern. If my life has not been emi- 
DMitly fortunate, it has yet escaped the great evils 
of persecution, captivity, shipwrecks, and dangers, 
to which many ladies, far more illustrious, both l^ 
birth and merit than myself, have been exposed. 
And, indeed, though 1 have somedmes raised envy, 
or possibly incurred hatred, yet I have no reaBon 
to believe I was ever beheld with pity before. — The 
doctor saw be had not introduced his discourse in 
the most acceptable manner ; but it was too late to 
repent. Let me not, madam, said be, be censured 
before I have fully explained my sentiments. That 
you have been envied I can readily believe ; for who 
that gives way to natural passions, has not reason 
to envy the Lady Arabella 1 But that you have been 
hated, I am indeed less willing to think, though T 
know how easily the greater part of mankind hate 
tiiose by whom they are excelled. — If tiie misery 
of my condition, replied Arabella, has been able to 
excite that melancholy your first words seem to im- 
ply, flattery will contribute very little towards the 
uoprovement of it. Nor did I expect, from the se- 
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v^ty of tbe sacerdotal t:baracter, any of those 
pruflea wbicb I hear, perhaps with two much plea- 
sure, from the rest of the world. Having been so 
lately on the brink of that state, in which all distinc- 
tions but that of goodness are destroyed, I have not 
recovered bo much levity but that 1 would yet ra- 
tbei bear instructions than compliments. If, there- 
fore, you have observed in me any dangerous tenets, 
corrupt passions, or criminal desires, I conjure you 
to discover me to myself. Let no false civility 
restrain your admonitions. Let me know this evil 
which can strike a good man with horror, and whicb 
I dread the more, as I do not feel it. I cannot sup- 
pose that a man of your order would be alarmed at 
any other misery than guilt: nor will I tbink so 
meanly of him whose direction I have entreated, as 
to imagine he can think virtue unhappy, however 
overwhelmed by disasters or oppression. 

The good man was now completely embarrassed: 
be saw his meaning mistaken, but was afraid .to ex- 
plain it, lest he should seem to pay court by a cow- 
ardly retraction : be therefore paused a Uttle, and 
Arabella supposed be was studying for such ex- 
pressions as mi^t convey censure without offence. 
Sir, said she, if you are not yet satisfied of my wil- 
lingness to hear your 'reproofs, let me evince my 
docility, by entreating you to consider yourself as 
dispensed from all ceremony upon this occasion. — 
Your imaginations, madam, replied the doctor, are 
too quick for language : you conjecture too soon 
what you do not wait to hear, and reason upoa 
snppoutions which cannot be allowed you. When 
I mentioned my reflections upon human misery, I 
was far from concluding your ladyship miserable, 
compared with the rest of mankind ; and thougb 
contemplating the abstracted idea of possible feli- 
ci^, I thought that even you might be produced as 

VOL. XXV. Z '^.lUHjIi.' 
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an iDBtance that it \a not attainable in this worM. 
I dtd not impiil« the imperfection of your state to 
wiekcdBeBH, but intenckd to obsene, that thoagh 
emnTictue beadded to 'eitemd advantages, there 
will yet be ttomething waDting to happinees. Vih» 
ever sees yon, madam, will' immediate^ «ay, that 
nothing can binderyou flrom beibf -the happiesftof 
mortala,'butwantof power to understwid your e^n 
advantages. > And wboevcp is' admittewl 'to>'your 
conversation, will be convinoed >that yon enjoy aU 
that intdleotual exctUenee can confer'; 'yat- 1 see 
you harasBcd with innuaaevable terrors and per>- 
plexities, which never diBturb>lfae -peace of povnty 
or ignoiiBBce. 

' I' oaanot discover, said. Arabtlla^ fww poverty -or 
ignoranoe ean be privileged trODi casualty or vio- 
lence } ffrom the raviBber,' the ntbber, «r the-enany. 
I should hope, ratheri Aat if wealth and knowledge 
can give no^mg else, they at least confer judg- 
ment to fbreaee'danger, aod power tA<o[^Be it. — 
' tbey are not, iode«d, returned the doctor, secured 
against peal misfortunes, but they are iiappily de- 
fended fronr wild imaginations i they do not sna- 
pe«t what cannot bappen, nor figure ra^sbers at a 
disUiDCe, asd leap into riverg to escape thenir 
' Do you suppose/ then, said Arabella, that 1 was 
linghted withont«aD»e?-^lt is certain, madam, re- 
plied he, that no injbrywas intended you.— 'Disiii- 
g«nuity, sir, said Arabella, does not become a clcr- 
gymanv I think toe well of yonr understanding, to 
imagine your fallacy deceives yonrself ; why, then, 
dranld yon' hope- that it wiU deceive me? The 
laws of confeireDce require, that the terms of the 
qnestion and lanswer be the same, last, ifllitid 
not cause to' be frighted ? Why, then, am I an* 
swered, that no injury was intended? Human'be- 
inge cannot penetrate intentions', nor regulate th«ir 



t'but by eibtenor appeamncet. And surely 
tbcre wt^eufficieat appearuiae>of inteadeil mjury, 
U(i that the gieatest which my aex cut suffer. — 
Why, nutdani, said the -doctor, «boiild you Btill 
persist in »o wild lam aaserlioa?— -A coarse epith«t, 
said ArabeUa.is bo coafutatioii^> It rests upon you 
to shew, Uiat, in giving way to my fears, even sup- 
posing them grovndleae, I departed from the cha- 
racter of a reasoaable person. 

I am a&aid, replied 4>e doctor, of a dispute widi 
your ladyship ; not because 1 t^inh myself in dan- 
ger- of -defeat, but because, being accustomed -to 
speak to scholars with scholastjc luggedness, I may 
perhaps depart, in the beat of argument, from that 
teupect to which you have so great a right, and give 
offence to a person I am really afraid to displease. 
But if you will promise to excuse my ardour, I will 
endeavour to prove Ibat you have been frighted 
without reason.- — 1 should be content, replied Ara- 
bella, to obtain tri^ upon harder terms, and there- 
fore entreat you to begin.r— The apprehension of 
any future evil, madam, sud the divine, which is 
called terror, when the danger is from natural 
causes, and suspicion, when it proceeds from a mo- 
ral agent, must always arise from comparison. We 
can judge of the future only by tbe past, and have 
^erefore only reason to fear or suspect, when we 
see the same causes. in motion which have formerly 
produced mischief, or the same measures taken as 
have before been preparatory to a <irime. Thus, 
when the sailor, in cratain latitudea, sees the clouds 
rise, experience bids him expect a.stonn. When 
any monareli levies larmies, bis neighbours prepare 
to repel an invasien. This power of prognostication 
may, by reading and conversation, be extended be- 
yond our own knowledge ; and the great use of 
books is, that of participating, without labour or 
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, bazard, the experience of othen. But, tipon this 
principle, how can you find any reaaoo foi your 
late fright ? Has it ever been known tbat a lady of 
your rank was attacked with such intention a, in a 
place BO pnblic, withont any preparations made by 
the violator for defence or escape 1 Can it be ima- 
gined that any man would so rashly expose himself 
to infamy by failure, and to the gibbet by success ? 
Does there, in the records of the world, appear 
a BtDgle instance of such hopeless villany ? 

It is now tim«, sir, said Arabella, to answer your 
questions, before they are too many to be remem- 
bered. The dignity of my ^birth can »eiy little 
defend me against an insult to which the heiresses 
of great and powerful empires, the daughters of 
valiant princes, and the wives of renowned monarchs, 
have been a thousand times exposed. The danger 
which you think so great, would hardly repel a 
determined mind ; for, in effect, who would have 
attempted my rescue, seeing that no knight, or va- 
liant cavalier, was within view ? What then should 
have hindered him from placing me in a chariot, driv- 
ing it into the pathless desert, and immuring me id 
ft castle among woods and nountains ; or hiding 
me perhaps in the caverns of a rock ; or confining 
me in some island of an immense lake 7 

From all this, madam, interrupted the clergyman, 
he is hindered by impossibiUty. He cannot carry 
youto any of these dreadAil places, because there is 
no such castle, desert, cavern, or lake. 

You will pardon me, sir, said Arabella, if I re- 
cur to your own principles. You allow that ex- 
perience may be gained by bdoks, and certainly 
there is no part of knowledge in which we are 
obliged to trust them more than in descriptive geo- 
graphy. The most restless activity in the longest 
life can survey but a small part of the inhabitable 
•^lobe : and the rest can only be known from the 
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M|>ort of osiers. Unwenal negatives an seldom 
safe, and «re least .to be allowed when the disputes 
aie about objects of sense ; where obe position can- 
■ot be inferred Irom anotber. That there is a 
castle, any man who has aeai it may safely affirm. 
But you cannot, with equal reason, muDtain that 
(here is no castle, because you have not seen it. 
Why should I imagine that tilt (act of the earth is 
altered since the tune of those heroines who expe- 
rienced so aiany changes of uncouth captivity ? 
CastltA, indeed, are tiic wcwks of art, and are there- 
fore »ubject to deoay. But lakes,' and caverns, and 
deserts, must always Mmain. Aod why, since you 
vail for imtaoces, mould I not dread the misforttmeg 
whidi happened to the divine Clelia, who was car- 
ried to one of the isles of the Tbrasymentanlake? 
Or those which befel die beautiful Candace, queen 
' of Ethiopia, whom the pirate Zenedorua wandered 
with OD the seas ? Or the accidents which embit- 
tered the life of the iucomparaUeCleopabtt? Or 
the persecutions which made that of the fair Elisa 
ntUerable ? Or, in tine, the vajrioua d^bresses of 
mauy other fair and virtuous princesses ; such as 
those which happened to Olympia, Bellainira, Pa- 
lisatis, Bereniee, Amalazontha, Agione, Albysinda, 
Placida, Arainoe, Deidamia, aod a thousand others 
I could menttoo. 

To the'Danoe of many of these illustrioaB suffer- 
ers, I am an abs^ute stranger, replied the doct<M': 
the rest 1 faintly leroianhCT tona mentioa of m 
tiiose contemptible vohimes with which chifdren 
are sometimes injudiciAaalyanffNed to amuse their 
imaginations, bat which 1 bttle expected to hear 
quoted by your ladyship in ttserioasdiBConrse, And 
tiiough 1 am very far from catching occasions of 
resentment, yet I think myself at liberty to observe, 
that if 1 merited your censure fop one indelicate 
* 8 , ^.uo'Viu 
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epithet, we have engaged on very unequal termg, 
if I may not likewise complain of such contemp- 
tuous ridicule as you are pleased to enerciae upon 
my opinions, by opposing them with the authority 
of scribblers, not only of fictions but of senseleas 
fictions ; which at once vitiate the mind and per- 
vert the understanding, and which, if they are at 
any time read with safety, owe their innocence 
only to their abaurdity. — From these books, sir, said 
Arabella, which you condemn with so much ardour, 
thongb you acknowledge yourself little acquainted 
with them, I have learnt not to recede from the 
conditions I have granted, and shall not therefore 
censure (he licence of your language, which glances 
from the books u|>on the readers. These books, sir, 
thus incorrect, thus absurd,- thus dangerous, alike 
to the intellect and morals, I have read, and that, I 
hope, without injury to my judgment or my vir- 
tue. — The doctor, whose vehemence had hindered 
him from discovering all the consequences of hia 
position, now found himself entangled, and replied, 
la a submissive tone — I confess, madam, my words 
imply an accusation very remote from my inten- 
tion. It has always been the rule of my Ufe, not 
to Justify any words or actions because they are 
mine. I am ashamed of ^y negligence ; I am soiry 
for my warmth, and entreat your ladyship to 
pardon a fault which I hope never to repeat. -^The 
reparation, sir, said Arabella, smiling, over-balan- 
ces the offence, and by thus daring to own yon 
have been in the wrong, you have raised in me a 
much higher esteem for you. Yet I will not par- 
don you, added she, without enjoining you a pe- 
nance for the fault you own you have committed ; 
and this penance shall be to prove — First, That 
these histories you condemn are fictions ;' next. 
That they are -absuid ; and, lastly. That they are 
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criminitl. -The doctor was pleased to find a recon- 
ciliation offered upon so vety easy terms, with a 
persoD whom he beheld at once with reverence and 
affection, and could not offend without extreme re- 
gret. He therefore answered with a very cheerful 
composure — To prove those narratives to be fictions, 
madam, is only difficuK, because the position is al- 
most too evident for proof. Your ladyship knows, 
I suppose, to what authors these writings are as- 
cribed ? — To the French wits of the last century, 
said Arabella .-—And at what distance, madam, are 
the facts related in them from the age of the writer? 
— I was never esact in my computation, replied 
Arabella ; but I think most of the events happened 
about two thousand years ago.— How then, madam, 
resumed the doctor, could these events be so mi- 
nutely known to writers so far remote firom the time 
in which they happened 1 — By records, monuments, 
memoirs, ami histories, answered the lady.— But by 
what accident, then, said the doctor, smiling, did 
it happen these records and monuments were kept 
universally secret to mankind till the last century ? 
What brought all the memoirs of the remotest 
nations and earliest ages only to France ? Where 
were they hidden that none could consult them but 
a few obscure authors ? And whither are they now 
vanished again, that they can be found no more ? 
— Arabella having sat silent a while, told him, that 
she found his questions very difficult to be answer- 
ed ; and that, though perhaps the authors them- 
selves could have told from whence they borrowed 
their materials, she should not at present require 
any other evidence of the first assertion, but al- 
lowed him to suppose them fictions, and required 
now that he should show them to be absurd. — Your 
ladyship, returned he, has, I find, too mnch under- 
standing to struggle against demonstratiou, and too 
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mucb verftcity to deay your convictions : therefore, 
some of the ailments by which 1 intended to show 
the falsehood of these narratives, may be now used 
to prove their absurdity. You grant them, madam, 

to be fictions Sir, interrupted Arabella, eagerly, 

you are again infringing the laws of disputation. 
Von are not to confound a supposition of which I 
allow you only the present use, with an unlimited 
and irrevocable concession. 1 am too well acquainted 
with my own weakness to conclude an opinion false, 
merely because I find myself unable to defend it. 
But I am in haste to hear the proof of the other 
positions, not only because they may perhaps sup- 
ply what is deficient in your evidence of the first, 
but because I think it of more importance to detect 
conuption than fiction. Though, indeed, falsehood 
is a Boecies of corruption, and what falsehood is 
more hateful than the falsehood of history ? — Since 
you have drawn me back, madam, to the first ques- 
tion, returned the doctor, let me know what argu- 
ments your ladyship can produce for the veracity of 
these books. That there are mauy obJectioDS i^(ainst 
it, you yourself have allowed ; and the highest moral 
evideace of falsehood appears when there are many 
arguments against an assertion, and none for it. — 
Sir, replied Arabella, 1 shall never think that any 
narrative, which is not confuted by its own absur- 
(Uty, is without one ai^ument at leajit on its side. 
There is a love of truth in the human mind, if not 
aatarally implanted, so easily obtained from reason 
fmd experience, that I should expect it universally 
to prevail where there is no strong temptation to 
deceit : we hate to be deceived ; we therefore hate 
those that deceive us : we desire not to be hated, 
and tiierefore know that we are not to deceive. 
Shew me an equal motive to falsehood, or confess 
that every relation has some right to credit. — This 
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Aay be allowed, madam, said the doctor, wben we 
claim to be credited ; but that seems not to be the 
hope or intention of these writers. — Sorely, sir, re- 
plied Arabella, you must mistake their design : he 
that writes without intention to be credited, ninst 
write to little purpose ; for what pleasure or advan- 
tage can arise from lacts that never happened 7 
What examples can be afforded by the patience of 
those who never suffered, or the chastity of Aose 
who were never solicited ? The great end of his- 
tory is to shew how much haman nature can endure 
or perform. When we hear a story in common life 
that raises our wonder or compas«on, the first con- 
liitation stills oar emotions ; and however we were 
touched before, we then chase it from ths memory 
with contempt as a trifle, or with indignation as an 
imposture. Prove, therefore, that the hoolu which 
I have hitherto read, as copies of life, and models 
of conduct, are empty fictions, and from this hour 
I deliver them to moths and mould ; 'from this time 
forward consider their autiiors as wretches who 
cheated me of those hours 1 ought to have dedicated 
to appUcation and improvement. 

Shakapeare, said the doctor, calls just resent- 
ment the child of integrity ; and therefore I do not 
wonder, that what vehemence the gentleness of 
yonr ladyship's temper allows ahoald be exoted 
upon this occauon. Yet though I cannot forgive 
these authors for having destroyed lo much valu- 
able time, I cannot think them intentionally cul- 
pable, because I cannot believe they expected to be 
credited. Truth is not always iajured by fiction. 
An admirable writer* of oar own time, has found 
the way to convey the most solid instructions, the 
noblest sentiments, and the most exalted piety id 
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the pleaaiDgdrMsof aaovd*, and, to use the words 
of tne greatest genius t id the present age, " has 
taught the passions to move at the command of 
virtue^" The fiibles of Maop, though never, 1 snp' 
pose, betieved, yet have been long continued as ko- 
tures of moral' and domestic misdom, so well adapt- 
ed to>the> faculties of man that Uiey have, been 
received by all civilized oattoai ; and the Arabs 
tbaqselves have batiouied his translator with the 
appeUatioH of Locman the Wisei — The &hles of 
Miop, said Arabella, are among those of which the 
obsiirdky discovers itself, and the truth is comprised 
in the application ; but what can be said of those 
tales whi^are told with the solema air of histori- 
cal truth, and, if false, convey no inatruction ? - 

That they cannot be defended, madam, said the 
doctor, it is my purpose to [HOve ; and if to evince 
their &lsehoed be sufficient to procure their banisb- 
meut from your lady^p's closet, their day of grace 
is near an end. How is any oral or written testi- 
mony confuted or confinned? — By comparing iti 
says the lady, with the testimony of others, or wiUi 
the natural effects, and standing evidence of the 
facts related, and sometimes by comparing it with 
itself.— If then your ladyship will abide by the laat> 
returned lie, and compare these boolis with ancient 
hmtoues, yon will not only find innumerable names, 
of which no imention was ever soade before, but 
persoos who lived in different ages, enga^d as the 
fnends or rivals of each other. You will perceive 
th^ your authors have parcelled out the world at 
discretion, erected paracea, and established mo- 
narchies wherever the convenieucy-of their narra- 
tive required them, and set kin|^ and queens over 
imaginary nations. Nor have they considered 

■ CluUaa. f The aulbor of llie Rambler. 
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themselves as invested with less authoriw over the 
works of natare, than the iDstitutions of men : for 
the> have distribated mountaws and deserts, (^ulphs 
and rocks, wherever they wanted them ; and when- 
ever the course of their story required an expedient, 
raised a gloomy forest, or overflowed the regions 
with a rapid stream. — 1 suppose, said Arabella, you 
have no intention to de4:eive me ; and since, what 
you have asserted being true, the caase is undefen- 
sible, [ shall trouble you no longer to argue on this 
topic, but desire now to Itear why, supposing them 
iictMiDs, and intendedto be received as fictions, you 
censure them as absurd?' — The only excellence of 
falsehood, answered he, is its resemblance to truth: 
as'theretbre aay narrativje is more liable to be con 
futed by its inconsistency with known facts, it is at 
a greater distance from the perfection of fiction ; 
for there can be no difliculty in framing a tale, if 
we are left at liberty to invert all history and nature 
for our own convenieucy. When a crime is to be 
concealed, it is easy to cover it with an imaginary 
wood. Wheu virtue is to be rewarded, a nation 
with a new name may, without any expence of in- 
vention, raise her to the throne. When Ariosto 
was told of the magnificence of his' palaces, he an- 
swered, that the cost of poetical architecture was 
very little; and still less is the cost of building with- 
out art, tiian without materials. But their histori- 
cal failures may be easily passed over, when we con- 
sider their physical or philosophical absurdities ; 
to bring men together from difiiereut countries, does 
not shock with every inherent or demonstrable ab- 
surdity; and therefore when we read only for amuse- 
ment, such improprieties may be borne : but who 
can forbear to throw away the story that gives one 
man the strength of tiiuusands ; that puts life or 
death in a smile or a fruwn ; that recounts labours 
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and sufferings to which the powers of humanity an 
utterly unequ&l ; that disti^res the whale appear- 
ance of the world, tuid repreeeats every thing in 
a form different from that which experience haa 
shown 7 It ia the fault of the best fictions, that they 
teach young miuds to expect strange adventures 
and sudden vicissitudes, and therefore encourage 
them often to trust to clunce. A long life may be 
paased without a single occurrence that can cause 
much surprise, or produce any unexpected conse- 
quence of great importance ; the order of the world 
is BO established, that all human affairs proceed in 
a regular method, and very little opportunity is left 
for sallies or hazards, for assault or rescue; but the 
biave and the coward, the sprightly and the dull, 
suffer themselves to be carried aUke down the stream 
of custom. — Arabella, who had for some time listen- 
ed with a wish to interrupt him, now took advan- 
tage of a short pause. I cannot imagine, sir, said 
she, that you intended to deceive me, and therefore 
I am inclined to believe that you are yourself mis- 
taken, and that your application to learning has 
hindered you from that actjuaintance with the world 
in which these authors excelled. I have not long 
conversed in public, yet I have found that life is 
subject to many accidents. Do you count my late 
escape for nothing? Is it to be numbered among 
daily and cursory transactions, that a woman flies 
from a ravisher into a rapid stream? — You must 
not, madam, said the doctor, urge as an argument 
the fact which is at present the subject of dispute. 
— Arabella, blushing at the absurdity she had been 
guilty of, and not attempting any subterfuge or ex- 
cuse, the doctor found himself at liberty to proceed. 
— You must not imagine, madam, continued he, that 
I intend to arrogate any superiority, when I observe 
that yonr ladyship must suffer me to decide, in 
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BOtne measure authoritatively, whether life is truly 
described in those books : the likeneHs of a picture 
can only be detmnined hy a knowledge of the ori- 
gioal. You have yet had little opportunity of 
knowing the ways of mankind, which cannot be 
learned but from experience, and of which the 
highest understanding, and the lowest, must entef 
the worU in equal ignorance. I have lived long in 
a public character, and have thought it my duty to 
study those whom I have undertaken to admonish 
or instruct. 1 have never been so rich as to atfright 
men into disguise and cancealmentr nor so poor as 
to be kept at a distance loo great for accurate ob- 
servation. 1 therefore presume to tell your lady- 
ship, with great confidence, that your writers have 
instituted a world of their own, and that nothing is 
more differ«it from a human being, than heroes or 
heroines.^I am afraid, sir, said Arabella, that the 
difference is not in favour of the present world. — 
That, madam, answered he, your own penetration 
will enable you to judge when it shall have made 
you equally acquainted with both : 1 have no desire 
to determine a question, the solution of whitJi will 
give so little pleasure to polity and benevolence. — 
The silence of a man who loves to praise, is a cen- 
sure safficiently severe, said the lady. May it never 
happen that you should be unwiUiog to mention 
the name of Arabella ! I hope, wherever corrup- 
tion prevails in t^e world, to live in it with virtue ; 
or, if I find myself too much endangered, to retire 
from it with innocence. But if you cui say so lit- 
tle in commendation of mankind, how will you prove 
these histories to be vicious, which, if they do not 
describe real life, give us an idea of a better race of 
beings than now inhabit the world. — It is of little 
importance, madam, replied the doctor, to decide 
whether in real or fictitious life most wickedness b 
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to be found. Books ought to supply aa antidote to 
example ; and if we retire to a contemplatioD of 
crimes, and continue in our closets to inflame our 
passions, at what time must we rectify our words, 
or purili' our hearts? The immediate tendency of 
these books, which your ladyship must allow me to 
mention with some severity, is to give new fire to 
the passions of revenge and love ; two pusions 
which, even without such powerful auxiliaries, it is 
one of the severest labours of reason and piety to 
suppress, and which yet must be suppressed if we 
hope to be approved in the sight of the only Being, 
whose approbation can make ua happy. I am 
afraid your ladyship will think me too serious. — 1 
have already learned too much from you, said Ara- 
bella, to presume to instruct you ; yet suffer me 
to caution you never to dishonour your sacred office 
by the lowliness of apologies. — Tlien, let me again 
observe,' resumed he, that these books soften the 
heart to love, and harden it to murder ; — that they 
teach women to exact vengeance, and men to exe- 
cute it ; teach women to expect not only worship, 
but the dreadful worship of human sacrifices. Every 
page of these volumes is filled with such extrava- 
gance of praise, and expressions of obedience, as 
one human being ought not to hear from another ; 
or with accounts of battles, in which thousands are 
slaughtered, for no other purpose than to gain a 
smile from the haughty beauty, who sits a calm 
spectatress of the ruin and desolation, bloodshed and 
misery, incited by herself. It is impossible to read 
these tales without lessening part of that humility, 
which, by preserving in us a sense of our alliance 
with all human nature, keeps us awake to tender- 
ness and sympathy, or without impairinK that com- 
passion which is implanted in us as an incentive of 
acts of kindness, lfthere.be any preserved by na- 
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turel aoftoesB, or early education, from learning 
pride and cruelty, they are yet in danger of being 
betrayed to the vanity of beauty, and taught the 
arts of iotrigue. Love, madam, is, you know, the 
business, the sole businesn of ladies in romances. — 
Arabella's blushes now hindered him from proceed- 
iug as he had intended. — I perceive,* continued be, 
that my ai^uments begin to be less agreeable to 

S'our ladyship's delicacy : I shall therefore insist no 
onger upon false tenderness of seadmept, but pro- 
ceed to those outrages of the violent passions which, 
though not tnore dangerous, are more generally 
hateful.— It is not necessary, sir, interrupted Ara- 
bella, that you strengthen by any new proof a posi- 
tion which, when calmly considered, cannot be de- 
nied. My heart yields to the force of troth ; and I 
now wonder how the blaze of enthusiastic bravery 
could hinder me from remarking, with abhorrence, 
the crime of deliberate unnecessary bloodshed. I 
begin to perceive that I have hitherto at least trifled 
away my time, and fear that 1 have already made 
some approaches to the crime of encouraging vio- 
lence and revenge. — I hope, madam, said the good 
man, with horror in his looks, that no life was ever 
lost by your incitement? Arabella, seeing him 
thus moved, burst into tears, and could not imme- 
diately answer. Is it possible, cried the doctor, 
that such gentleness and elegance should be stained 
with blood ? — Be not too hasty in your censure, said 
Arabella, recovering herself : I tremble, indeed, to 
think how nearly I have approached the brink 
of murder, when I thought myself only consulting 
my own glory ; hut, whatever I suffer, 1 will never 
more demand or instigate vengeance, nor consider 
my punctilios as important enough to he balanced 
against life. — The doctor confirmed her in her new 
resolutions, and thinking solitude was necessary t 
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compose her spirits, after the fatigue of so long a 
Gonveraadon, he retired, to acquaint Mr. Gianfille, 
with his success; who, in the transport of bis Joy, 
was almost ready to throw himself at his feet, to 
thank him for the miracle, aa he called it, that he 
bad performed. 



CHAPTER XII. 

In which the history is concluded. 

Mr. Glanville, who fancied to himself the most 
raviMiing delight from conversing with his lovely 
cousin, now recoTered to the free use of all her noble 
powers of reason, would have paid her a visit that 
afternoon, had not a moment's reflection convinced 
him that now was the time, when her miad was la- 
bouring under the force of conviction, to introduce 
the repentant Sir George to her ; who, by confess- 
ing the ridiculous farce he had invented to deceive 
her, might restore him to her good opinion, and 
add to the doctor's solid ailments, the poignant 
sting of ridicule which she would then perceive she 
had incurred. Sir George being now able to leave 
his chamber, and Arabella well enough recovered to 
admit a visit into hers, Mr. Glanville entreated his 
father to wait on her, and get permission for Sir 
Geo^e to attend her upon a business of some con- 
sequence. Sir Charles no sooner mentioned this 
request, than Arabella, after a little hesitation, com- 
plied with it. As she had been kept a stranger to 
all the particulars of Mr. Glanville's quarrels with 
the young baronet, her thoughts were a little per- 
plexed concerning the occasion of this visit, and her 
embarrassment was considerably increased by the 
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coufVnian which she perceived in the countenance 
of Sir George. It was not without some tokem of 
a painfully-suppreased reluctance, that Sir George 
consented to pwform iiis promine, when Mr. Glan- 
riile claimed it; but the disadvantaafeB that would 
attend his breach of it, dejected and humbled as he 
now was, presenting themselves in a forcible maa> 
ner to his imagination, confirmed his wavering re- 
Bolutiona. And since he found himself obliged to 
be bis own accuser, he endeavoured to do it with 
Uie best grace he could. Acknowledging, tiierefoce, 
to Lady Bella, all the artifices her deception by ii»- 
mances had given him encouragement to use upon 
her, and explaining, very explicitly, the last with 
relation to the pretended princess of Gaul, he sub- 
' misBively asked her pardon for the offence it would 
now give her, as well as for the trouble it had for- 
meily. Arabella, struck with inconceivable eon- 
fasion, haviug only bowed her head to hta apology, 
desired to be left alone, and continued, for near two 
hours afterwards, wholly absorbed in the most dis- 
agreeable reflections on the absurdity of her past 
behaviour, and the contempt and ridicule to which 
she now saw plainly she had exposed herself. The 
violence of these first emotions having at length sub- 
sided, she seat for Sir Charles and Mr. Glanville ; 
and having, with a noble ingenuity, expatiated upon 
the follies her vitiated judgment had led her into, 
she apologized to the first, for the frequent causes 
■he had given him of uneasiness; and, turning to Mr. 
Glanville, whom she beheld with a look of mingled 
tendemesB and modesty. To give you myself, said 
she, with all my remaining imperfections, is making 
you but a poor present in return for the obligations 
your generous anectioo has laid me under to you ; 
yet, since I am so happy as to be desired for a 
partner for life by a man of your sense and honour. 
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I will eadeavouT to make m^seff as worttiy as I ftm 
able of such a fa?ouraUe djstincthia. Mr. Glan- 
ville kissed the haod she gave hit(i with an emfHiatic 
silence; whileSirCharles, in tbe most oMigingnian- . 
nef imaginable, thanked her for the honour she con- 
ferred both on himself and sou by this alliance. — Sir 
George, entaogled in his own artiilces, saw hiaiself 
under a necessi^ of confiroiiag the promises he had 
made to Miss Glanville, during bb fit of peniteDce; 
a^ was accordingly married tOitbat young lady, at 
the same time that fdi. Glanville and Arabella were 

We choose, reader, to espresa this circumstancs, 
though the same, in different words, as well to avoid 
repetition an to intimate that .the first^raentioned 
pair were indeed only married in the common ac- 
ceptation of .Uie word: that is, they were privileged 
to Join fortunes, equipages, titles, and espence; 
while Mr. Glanville and Arabella were'wiitad, as 
. well ill these, as in every virtue and laudable aSec 
tifHi of the mind. 
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